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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   LEVANT  —  BEYROUT. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Tyre,  Assyria — where  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them,  when  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since.     They  now  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage — their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  nations,  not  so  thou  ; 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play: 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now  ! 

Childe  Harold. 

The  "  Levant "  of  the  Italians,  the  "  Orient "  of 
the  Frencli,  the  "  Morgenland  "  of  the  Germans,  and 
Eothen,'  are  paraphrases  of  the  "  East,"  The  former 
term  is  apphed  not  only  to  the  shores,  but  to  the  seas, 
over  which  the  sun  rises  to  the  morningward  of  Malta. 
Bright  and  blue  as  it  is,  and  fringed  by  the  fairest 

'  Now  made  classical  by  Kinglake. 
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and  ino.st  inomorial  .sliuicy,  it  is  yot  a  verv  lonely  sea : 
wild  winds,  that  arc  almost  Typhoons,  sweep  over  it ; 
iron  coasts  wrap  it  round  ;  and,  south  of  Cerigo,  there 
is  not  a  sate  harbour  in  all  its  wide  expanse,  save  that 
of  Alexandria. 

The  commerce  of  the  early  world  found  shelter  in 
the  ports  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  other  harbours  for 
small  craft,  such  as  that  of  Scandcroon,  These  are 
now  filled  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  that  once 
overshadowed  them  ;  or  dosed  up  by  ancient  sands 
that  mioht  have  run  from  the  "lass  of  old  Time  him- 
self. 

The  Levantine  sea  is  seldom  without  a  savoII  ;  and 
the  wind,  like  a  young  child,  is  generally  either 
troublesome  or  asleep  :  long  calms,  or  changing,  gusty 
breezes,  render  steamers  especially  valuable  in  tliese 
waters  ;  and  to  their  instrumentality  was  chiefly  owing 
the  success,  so  bold,  rapid,  and  decisive,  of  our  late 
naval  o2)erations  on  the  coast  of  Syria :  the  paucity 
of  passengers,  however,  and  decrease  of  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  have  obliged  the  steamers  to  give 
way  to  a  sailing  -  packet  between  Alexandria  and 
Bey  rout. 

I  visited  the  admiral's  flag-ship,  and  some  other 
Egyptian  men-of-war,  and  then  pulled  alongside  the 
English  schooner  that  was  about  to  sail  for  Beyrout. 
She  was  in  quarantine,  as  had  been  her  case,  I  believe 
for  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  occasional 
days.  Alexandria  and  Beyrout  mutually  vex  one 
another  with  this  restraint  upon  communication 
more  for  political  than  sanatory  reasons  ;  and,  as  this 
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luckless  packet  has  two  trips  to  make  in  eacli  month, 
it  ma  J  bo  supposed  she  is  scarcely  clear  of  one  fort- 
nio-ht's  quarantine,  when  she  incurs  another.  How 
human  nature  can  endure  this  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, under  a  broiling  sun,  in  a  coop  of  twenty  feet 
wide,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  There  is,  moreover, 
almost  always  a  swell  at  Alexandria,  and  generally  a 
heavy  sea  at  Beyrout,  so  that,  even  when  at  anchor, 
this  little  craft  has  as  little  rest  as  freedom.  Yet  her 
crew'  seem  as  healthy  and  contented,  and  her  officers 
as  gentlemanly  and  good-tempered,  as  if  she  was  flag- 
ship at  Portsmouth. 

The  ]Jlue-Peter  was  flying  on  board  this  restless 
bark,  and  the  English  mails  transferred  from  the 
Oriental  steamer,  when  1  hurried  on  board  with  my 
voluminous  luggage.  A  man  accustomed  only  to 
travel  about  England,  with  his  couple  of  portmanteaus 
and  a  dressing-case,  has  little  idea  of  the  appurte- 
nances of  an  Oriental  traveller.  There  are  no 
liotels  by  the  wayside  on  his  journey :  the  natives 
never  travel,  except  from  dire  necessity,  and  then 
seldom  change  their  clothes  until  arrived  at  their 
destination  :  when  night  comes  on,  they  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  in  some  filthy  khan.  An 
Eno-lishman,  therefore,  with  any  regard  to  cleanliness 
or  comfort,  is  obliged  to  travel  with  an  assortment  of 
goods  like  those  of  an  upholsterer,  comprising  every 
article  his  various  exigencies  may  require,  from  a  tent 
to  a  toasting-fork.  He  must  have  bed  and  bedding  ; 
a  pantry,  scullery,  kitchen,  and  bakehouse,  dangling 
on  his  camels :  saddle,  bridle,  and  water-bottles,  arms 
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»)t'  all  kinds.  cariJcts,  mats,  .iiul  laiitonis  ;  hosidos  a 
\vanlrol»(>  that  would  serve  for  a  ^rcfiiiooin,  containiiitj 
.ill  sorts  of  ganiients,  from  the  l^ritish  uniform  tn  thi' 
Syrian  turhan,  the  Arab's  kefu'h,  and  the  (ircck 
capote.  All  these  articles  loaded  a  lar<^e  boat  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  took  some  time  to  transfer  to  the 
little  packet,  that  lay  pitching  and  straining  at 
iicr  anchor,  like  an  impatient  steed  that  paws  the 
ground. 

After  months  of  indolent  life  in  sultry  Egypt 
among  screaming  Arabs  or  jabbering  dragomans,  to 
rush  away  over  the  lively  waves,  and  hear  English 
voices,  and  watch  the  steady  conduct  of  English 
sailors,  is  a  most  pleasant  change.  It  was  blowing 
very  fresh  as  we  ran  out  to  sea  under  a  close-reefed 
mainsail,  but  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  waves 
were  of  the  purple  colour  that  they  wore  to  Homer's 
eves  :  their  foam  flew  from  them  in  rainbow  frajr- 
ments,  and  the  gallant  little  craft  darted  from  wave 
to  wave,  like  the  joyous  sea-birds  that  flew  round 
her.  Now  she  hovers  for  a  moment  on  the  watery 
precipice,  now  flings  herself  into  the  bosom  of  old 
iVeptune,  whose  next  throb  sends  her  aloft  again  into 
the  golden  sunshine  and  the  diamond  spraj^,  till  the 
merry  gale  catches  her  drapery,  and  she  plunges  once 
more  into  the  waterv'  valleys,  as  if  at  hide  and  seek 
with  her  invisible  playfellow,  the  wind. 

Our  passengers  consisted  of  two  English  officers,  a 
Swiss  merchant,  and  two  Italian  travellers  ;  these, 
with  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  made  quite  a  crowd 
jn  the  little  cabin.     They  were  all  pleasant  fellows, 
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and  our  voyage  savoured  more  of  a  cruise  in  a  yaclit, 
than  a  passage  in  a  packet.  We  never  saw  a  sail,  or 
cauglit  sight  of  hind,  but  now  and  tlu'u  we  liad  a 
glimpse  of  a  dol[>hin,  several  flying  fish  fluttered  on 
board  with  their  iridescent  wings,  and  lay  panting, 
and  apparently  quite  contented,  on  the  deck. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  the  coast  of  Syria  rose 
over  the  horizon  ;  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
together  with  the  speed  of  our  yacht  bounding  before 
a  southerly  gale,  made  the  magnificent  panorama  of 
the  Lebanon  start  into  sight,  and  develop  its  com- 
plicated beauty,  as  if  by  magic.  At  sunrise,  a  faint 
wavy  line  announced  our  approach  to  land ;  at  noon, 
we  seemed  in  the  very  shadow  of  its  mountains,  and 
those  mountains  looked  down  upon  the  Holy  Land  ! 

For  1800  years,  the  Western  wcrld,  in  all  its 
prosperous  life  and  youthful  energy,  has  looked  with 
reverence  and  hope  towards  that  hopeless  and  stricken, 
but  yet  honoured  Land.  After  ages  of  obscurity  and 
oblivion  as  a  mere  province  of  a  fallen  empire,  that 
country  suddenly  became  invested  with  a  glory  till 
then  unknown  to  earth.  A  few  poor  fishermen  went 
forth  from  those  shores  among  the  nations,  and  an- 
nounced such  tidings  as  changed  their  destiny  for 
ever.  Human  life  became  an  altered  state ;  new 
motives,  sympatliies,  and  principles  arose,  new  hu- 
manities became  developed ;  new  hopes,  no  longer 
bounded  by,  but  enlarging  from,  the  grave,  animated 
our  race.  God  had  been  amongst  us,  and  spoken  to 
us,  like  brethren,  of  our  glorious  inheritance. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  this  bright  hope  and 
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t'aith  sluniKl  (h^i^cnonito  into  oiitliusiasiii — tlio  means 
wore  oontoinnlcd  ^villl  the  end  ;  the  land  of  Palestine 
became,  as  it  were,  a  i:eo«xrapliioal  ohjcet  <it'  idolatry, 
and  jiili^rinis  rusliod  to  its  shores  in  eountlrss  nndti- 
tudes,  in  the  hope  of  laying  down  the  burden  ot"  their 
sins  upon  its  sacred  soil. 

Tlic  spirit  of  all  Europe  was  warlike  then  :  some- 
times vainly  struggling  at  home  in  instinctive  endea- 
vours to  arrive  at  freedom  ;  sometimes  expatiating  in 
anv  vafjue  enterprise  that  promised  exercise  for  its 
restless  energy.  The  summons  of  the  hermit  Peter 
turned  this  spirit  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  Cross 
became  the  emblem  of  devotion  in  the  cause  of  chivalry, 
as  well  as  of  religion.  That  summons  rent  asunder 
every  tie  of  love,  and  home,  and  interest :  the  warriors 
of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  no  longer  knew  a 
patriotism  but  for  Palestine  :  no  interest  but  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  ;  no  love  but  that  of  glory.  Then 
rolled  for  centuries  the  tide  of  war  from  Europe  upon 
Asia.  Baffled  and  beaten  back,  or  perishing  there 
fruitlessly,  like  the  rivers  in  its  deserts,  men  learned 
at  length  that  not  by  human  means  was  glory  to  be 
restored  to  Palestine  :  its  prosperity  seemed  still  re- 
served into  far  times  for  the  Children  of  the  Promise. 
The  Crescent  shone  triumphantly  over  Calvary,  and 
taught  the  Christian  that  his  faith  was  to  be  spiritual 
— its  inspiration  no  longer  to  be  sought  on  earth. 

This  Holy  Land,  although  no  longer  an  object  of 
bloody  ambition,  has  lost  none  of  the  deep  interest  with 
which  it  once  inspired  the  most  vehement  crusader. 
The  first  impressions  of  childhood  are  connected  with 
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that  scenery  ;  and  infant  lips  in  EnglancVs  prosperous 
homes  pronounce  with  reverence  the  names  of  forlorn 
Jerusalem  and  Galilee.  We  still  experience  a  sort  of 
patriotism  for  Palestine,  and  feel  that  the  scenes 
enacted  here  were  performed  for  the  whole  family  of 
Man.  Narrow  as  are  its  boundaries,  we  have  all  a 
share  in  the  possession  :  what  a  church  is  to  a  city, 
Palestine  is  to  the  world. 

Phoenician  fleets  once  covered  these  silent  waters ; 
wealthy  cities  once  fringed  those  lonely  shores;  and 
during  three  thousand  years.  War  has  led  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  terrible  procession  along  those 
historic  plains  :  yet  it  is  not  mere  history  that  thrills 
the  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  with  such  feelings  as  no 
other  spot  on  the  wide  earth  inspires ;  but  the  belief 
that  on  yonder  earth  the  Creator  once  trod  with  human 
feet,  bowed  down  with  human  suffering,  linked  to 
humanity  by  its  closest  sympathy  of  sorrow,  bedewing 
our  tombs  with  his  tears,  and  consecrating  our  world 
with  his  blood.  Such  thoughts  will  influence  the 
most  thoughtless  traveller  on  his  first  view  of  Pales- 
tine, and  convert  into  a  pilgrim  for  the  time  the  most 
reckless  wanderer :  even  the  infidel,  in  his  lonely  and 
desecrated  heart,  must  feel  a  reverence  for  the  human, 
character  of  one  who  lived  and  died  like  Him  of 
Nazareth. 

And  now  we  can  recognize  Sidon  and  Tyre  ;  now 
the  Pine  Forest,  and  the  garden-covered  promontory  ; 
and  now  we  open  the  city  of  Beja'out,  w'ith  its  groves 
and  dismantled  towers,  and  the  magnificent  scenery 
that  surrounds   it.      All  reveries    and    abstractions 
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sjiootlily  iiave  way  to  ])i;u'tic:il  coiisuloratioii^  thr 
moment  the  anchor  pinniped  into  1 1 m;  water,  and  tlir 
sails  rami'  ihittering  down.  A  boat  from  the  IJoard  of 
Health  announced  a  quarantine  of  twelve  days,  but 
permitted  us  to  take  a  cottage  for  ourselves,  apart  from 
the  lazaretto.  Here  we  were  to  be  watched  and 
guarded,  like  so  many  felons  ;  yet  still  it  was  a 
reprieve  from  that  great  pest-house,  the  lazaretto, 
whose  melancholy  inmates  we  could  see  wandering  to 
and  fro  upon  their  narrow  rock. 

The  next  day  we  landed,  and  took  possession  of  our 
cottage,  which  w-as  prettily  situated  in  a  mulberry 
grove  ;  my  two  countrymen  shared  my  quarters  ; 
while  the  Italians  and  the  Swiss  took  possession  of  a 
terrace,  on  which  they  pitched  their  tent,  with  a  hen- 
house in  which  they  slept,  on  the  top  of  a  cottage 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  ours. 

The  first  sensation  of  change,  from  the  incessant 
pitching  of  the  schooner  to  the  repose  of  shore,  was 
very  agreeable  ;  from  the  perpetual  glare  of  the  sun- 
stricken  sea,  to  the  soft  green  of  the  mulberiy  groves ; 
and  from  our  monotonous  life  on  board  to  all  the  gay 
variety  of  Syrian  scenery  and  its  picturesque  people. 

Our  cottage-prison  consists  of  a  large  apartment 
open  to  the  north  ;  from  this,  branch  off  three  sleeping 
apartments  and  a  kitchen  ;  and  over  all  are  terraces, 
of  various  altitudes,  commanding  splendid  views  of  the 
city  and  the  bay.  The  only  article  of  furniture  on  the 
premises  when  we  took  possession  was  a  plank  which 
served  for  sofa  near  the  window,  in  front  of  which  was 
a  little  gallipot  garden,  that  presented  tlie  only  verdure 
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within  our  reach  :  this  specimen  of  liorticulturc  was 
tended  with  care  by  each  successive  prisoner,  wlio 
found  in  every  weedy  plant  that  it  contained  a  Picciohi. 
For  the  rest,  our  comforts  were  but  few,  even  when  we 
had  nominally  furnished  our  apartments  from  the  city : 
my  pallet  was  laid  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  and  there 
was  no  o-lass  to  the  windows,  throug-h  which  the  noon- 
day  sun  and  the  midnight  blast  came  pouring  in  un- 
checked. M.,  as  "being"  more  luxurious,  possessed 
himself  of  a  wooden  shelf  as  a  substitute  for  a  bed- 
stead ;  but,  as  it  w^as  much  too  short  for  the  purpose, 
both  ends  of  him  used  to  hang  over  it,  like  a  large 
salmon  on  a  small  plate.  This  couch,  moreover,  was 
so  narrow,  that  he  could  only  lie  edgeways  on  it,  and 
his  falling  asleep)  was  always  announced  to  my  wakeful 
ears  by  his  also  falling  on  the  floor,  where  he  was  fain 
to  finish  his  rest  in  a  less  apoplectic,  if  in  a  less  dignified 
position.  Our  own  servants  were  of  course  included 
in  our  quarantine,  and  we  were  obliged  to  employ  what 
were  called  "  clean"  men  to  go  into  the  city  to  procure 
for  us  the  necessaries  of  life. 

For  my  part,  being  laid  up  with  a  severe  wound,  I 
bore  our  quarantine  with  great  philosophy,  and  was 
never  weary  of  contemplating  the  novel  scene  of  busy 
Syrian  life  around  me.  A  large  family  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  our  premises  ;  and  the  small  courtyard 
into  which  our  window  looked  was  occupied  with  all 
the  Httle  domestic  incidents  of  daily  life,  in  which  I 
soon  took  almost  as  much  interest  as  if  I  had  been  one 
of  the  family.  I  sympathized  with  the  changes  of 
wx^ather  that  affected  the  operations  of  the  silkworms  ; 

B  5 
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I  «;ricvocl  for  the  illness  of  the  littl(>  diilil  ;  I  tuok  iiii 
iimcli  intcrost  in  tlu-  attentions  paid  l»y  tlu'  yoiuii^ 
Syrian  swains  to  Kataiin  and  Diulu  as  tlu>y  did  tlu-in- 
selves ;  antl  a  l)akinuur  a  wasliing  day  appeared  to  nie 
full  of  importance. 

There  was  a  very  old  -woniaii,  with  a  costume  as 
indistinguishable  in  its  various  wrappings  as  were  lier 
features  in  their  wrinkles.  This  old  Maronitc  lady 
liad  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  married 
to  the  man  who  farmed  the  orchard  and  the  groves. 
She  was  very  handsome,  and  industrious  moreover, 
and,  while  she  carried  a  sprawling,  merry  little  imp  at 
her  open  bosom,  she  was  peqietually  spinning  silk  on 
a  spindle,  and  superintending  the  economy  of  her 
household.  Her  two  sisters  were  also  very  handsome  ; 
indeed,  to  our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to  Egypt's 
dusky  faces,  they  seemed  beautiful :  their  large  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  expression,  but  had  none  of  that  sen- 
sational look  so  universal  in  Egypt,  or  the  mournful- 
ness  of  those  of  Nubia  :  their  complexion  was  not  so 
dark  as  that  of  a  thorough-bred  Italian,  and  there  was 
a  rich  glow  in  their  somewhat  sun-coloured  cheeks  that 
told  of  health  and  freshness.  The  married  women  wore 
an  extraordinary  ornament  that  seems  peculiar  to  them 
and  to  the  unicorn,  consisting  of  a  horn  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  projecting  from  the  upper  forehead  : 
this  ornament,  confined  strictly  to  the  matrons,  is 
made  of  tin  or  silver,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
wearer ;  it  rests  upon  a  pad,  and  is  never  taken  off, 
even  at  night.  At  a  little  distance  it  gives  a  majestic 
and  imposing  character  to  the  figure,  and  a  veil  hangs 
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gracefully  from  it,  wliicli  can  bo  gathered  round  the 
shouklers,  and  enshrines  the  wearer  as  in  a  tent.  The 
virgins  wore  tlieir  hair  floating  in  exuberant  curls  over 
their  shoulders :  their  dress  is  indescribable  by  male 
lips  :  all  1  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  very  graceful  and 
pretty,  and  lavishly  open  at  the  bosom.  The  men, 
Christians  as  well  as  Moslems,  wore  turbans,  loose 
drawers  tied  at  the  knee.,  and  silk  waistcoats  buttoned 
up  to  the  neck.  Over  this  was  worn,  on  Sundays  and 
holydays,  a  lai'ge  loose  robe,  which  gave  to  groups  a 
very  picturesque,  as  to  individuals  a  very  dignified 
appearance.  I  speak  of  the  occupations  of  this  Syrian 
family  as  a  type  of  most  others. 

The  household  was  astir  at  the  first  light ;  Eleesa, 
the  comely  matron,  first  gave  liberty  to  the  denizens 
of  her  poultry-yard,  and  then  opened  and  shut  more 
doors  than  I  thouo-ht  a  villaoe  of  such  houses  could 
contain.  Then  she  called  her  pretty  sisters,  who 
seemed  always  loath  to  leave  their  beds :  and  then  the 
screaming  of  children,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  and  the  woman-talk  that  ceased  not  thence- 
forth, announce  that  the  day  is  fairly  begun.  Michaele 
is  ingeniously  ploughing  the  ground  between  the  mul- 
berry-trees with  a  beautiful  little  pair  of  milkwhite 
oxen ;  Katarin  and  Dudu  arc  picking  mulberry-leaves 
for  the  silkworms  ;  the  old  woman  is  crooning  a  low 
song,  as  she  sits  and  spins  in  the  early  sunshine ;  and 
the  little  children  are  lisping  Arabic  requests  for 
bonbons  and  backsheesh  ;  a  wayfarer  diverges  from  the 
path  to  liglit  liis  pipe,  and  refolds  his  turban  as  he 
recounts  the  news  ;  then  succeed  other  visitors,  and  all 
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sooin  wcli'oiiip.  and  all  stjuat  mi  tlic  ij^rouml.  and  mtnc 
dorani^c  tlio  business  that  is  i^oini;  on.  Al)t)iit  nudu, 
tlif  family  asst'nd)lcs  for  a.  ro])ast  of  bivad  and  clotted 
milk,  and  enonmlters  and  eelerv,  and  some  sort  of  tliiii 
soup  redolent  of  tomatoes  :  and  then  they  loiter  ahout 
in  the  pleasant  shade,  and  laugh,  and  enjoy  tlie  mero 
consciousness  of  livinsj ;  and  the  matron  smokes  her 
nargileh,'  and  the  man  his  chil)ou(|ue,  and  then  tiiey 
disperse  again  to  their  light  labours,  until  sunset 
restores  them  to  their  leisure  and  their  supper.  Then 
rome  some  men  of  various  ages,  and  gaily-dressed 
girls  from  the  city,  each  sex  arriving  apart,  and  only 
joining  company  in  presence  of  their  mutual  friends  ; 
or  a  priest  perhaps  pays  a  friendly  visit,  with  his 
dark  robes  and  black  turban  ;  and  the  simple  and 
social  people  continue  in  animated  talk  until  the 
muezzin's  call  from  the  minarets  announces  the  hour 
of  prayer  to  the  Moslem,  and  of  retirement  to  these 
Christians. 

While  time  thus  passes  with  our  hosts,  we  are 
rigidly  confined  to  our  upper  story,  except  when  my 
companions  take  a  short  walk,  accompanied  by  the 
guardiano,  who  announces  to  every  one  he  meets  that 
they  are  unclean  !  This  calumniation  only  means 
that  they  are  in  quarantine ;  people  shun  them  ac- 
cordingly, yet  never  seem  to  think  it  unreasonable 
that  such  dirty  fellows  should  be  allowed  to  go  so 
much  at  large. 

Our  terraces  commanded  a  noble  prospect — all  city, 
or  garden,  or  grove,  or  sea,  except  where  the  Lebanon 

*  Waterpipe. 
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riioiintains  started  up  in  every  variety  of  form  and 
beauty  that  mountains  can  assume :  here  broken  by 
deep  glens,  there  mantled  with  vivid  verdure ;  here  a 
])recipice  was  crowned  by  a  Maronite  village,  or  a  con- 
vent ;  there  a  stream  gushed  in  silver  cataract  from 
amongst  dark  woods  ;  bcnoatli  ran  a  line  of  golden 
sands  fringed  with  foam  ;  and  above,  the  snow  lay  in 
streaks,  flecking  the  broken  summits.  Our  cottage 
was  near  the  water's  edge  ;  and,  when  my  companions 
were  asleep,  and  the  household  beneath  us  was  still, 
even  to  the  watch-dog,  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  in  the 
moonliu'lit  lookino-  out  upon  the  quiet  groves  and  the 
calm  sea.  Now  and  then  the  silence  was  broken  by 
the  fishermen  who  spread  their  nets  along  the  shore, 
or  the  lingering  steps  of  some  white-veiled  girl  and 
her  turbaned  lover,  whispering,  I  suppose,  the  non- 
sense that  is  eloquent  in  all  languages  when  uttered 
by  the  lips  we  love. 

One  day  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  AVilson,  President  of  the  Bombay  Branch 
of  the  Asiatic  Society.  1  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  valuable  acquaintance  at  Cairo,  and  I  now 
listened,  with  great  interest,  to  the  account  of  his 
journey  to  Petra  and  Jerusalem,  which,  to  my  great 
regret,  I  had  been  prevented  from  sharing.  He  said 
that  his  Arabs,  the  Towara,  had  behaved  very  ill  and 
extortionately  during  his  journey  from  Mount  Sinai 
to  Wady  JMousa  ;  while  the  calumniated  people  of 
the  latter  place,  in  which  lies  Petra,  had  quite  re- 
deemed their  character  in  his  estimation.  He  had 
made  considerable  etibrts  to  become  ac<juainted  with 
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tlit'iii.  li;iil  Inmid  lliiiii  tail-  in  llidr  (Iciii.iiKi-^.  and  at 
least  118  \\v\\  ilisposcil  t(»  lie  liemi'st  as  the  (itlici-  Aralts 
of  the  desert.  They  complained  t(j  liini  lliat  the 
Towura,  Alloeens,  and  otlier  tribes,  were  in  the  hal»it 
ot'brinijinc;  strangers  to  their  vaUeys  ;  tlsat  they  eanie 
as  enemies,  ate  down  their  eorn,  drank  of  their  wells, 
and  departed  without  giving  them  any  remuneration. 
They  added  that  he,  and  any  other  Frank  travellers, 
might  conio  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  stay  as  long 
as  they  chose,  if  they  only  paid  the  moderate  sum  of 
100  piastres'  for  each  visitor.  They  also  told  him  of 
a  tradition  in  their  tribe,  that  they  were  of  Jewish 
not  Arabian  blood,  and  that  the}'  had  been  converted 
many  years  ago  to  Mahometanism.  This  is  an  in- 
terestinir  statement  as  illustrative  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  that  "  a  remnant  of  Israel  should  in- 
habit Edom."  Dr.  Wilson  made  a  more  satisfactory 
report  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission 
at  Jerusalem,  than  1  had  yet  heard.  At  Nablous,  the 
Shechem  of  the  Bible,  and  Neapolis  of  the  Romans,  he 
found  the  Samaritans  still  anxiously  expecting  the 
Messiah,  whom  they  call  "  El  Muhdy,  the  guide." 
They  ingeniously  explain  their  limited  prophecies  to 
suit  their  own  views,  and  assert  that  the  "  Shiloh  who 
was  come"  meant  only  Solomon.  Close  to  this  city 
is  Mount  Gerizim,  whither  they  still  go  up  to  worship 
four  times  a  year  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  valley  is  the 
well  called  "  Jacob's,"  according  to  Moslem  and  Jewish 
tradition ;  the  same  as  that  where  our  Saviour  con- 
versed with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  according  to  the 

'  About  £l. 
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Christians.  The  Jews  of  Nablous  appeared  very 
jealous  of  Dr.  AVilson's  attention  to  the  Samaritans  ; 
but  both  parties  Hstoned  patiently  and  attentively  to 
his  arguments.  He  tbund  Saphet  almost  in  ruins 
from  the  earthquake  of  1837,  in  which  300  Moslems 
and  2,000  Jews  perished  ;  and  Cresarea  in  the  same 
state  of  dilapidation  from  the  same  cause.' 

The  next  uiomiiio-  was  May-day  :  I  sat  at  my  win- 
dow waiting  foi*  the  first  sun-burst  over  the  beautifid 
bay  ;  the  moment  it  appeared,  all  the  spars  of  the 
French  fleet,  until  then  as  bare  as  winter-boughs, 
blossomed  suddenly  into  flags  of  every  colour :  it  was 
Louis  Philippe's  birthday — a  royal  salute  followed ; 
and  the  garlands  of  flags,  appearing  through  the 
clouds  of  smoke  lighted  up  by  the  rising  sun,  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  effect. 

Our  quarantine  lasted  fourteen  days,  after  which 
the  surgeon  of  tlu;  Lazaretto  and  some  health-officers 
came  to  inspect  us,  and  declared  us  free.  I  confess  I 
was  almost  sorry  to  leave  our  cottage  and  my  fair 
friends  below,  with  and  without  horns  ;  yet,  as  I 
stepped  into  the  l)oat  Avhich  was  to  transport  me 
across  the  bay,  1  felt  the  elasticity  of  restored  freedom 
compensate  for  everything  else.  Merrily  we  swept 
across  that  beautiful  bay.  The  picturesque  town  sent 
forth  its  voices  faintly  on  the  water ;  boats  shot  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  shipping,  pulled  by  tur- 
baned  and  bearded  men  ;    and,  here  and  there,  a  soli- 

'  I  have  taken  the  hbcrty  of  repeating  this  conversation,  as  I  was 
mj'self  prevented  from  visiting  these  places  in  my  tour  through 
Palestine. 
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t;irv  I'lslirnnaii  sat  plviiii;'  liis  .silent  Imt  aKsnrliiiig' 
trado. 

W'o  lamk'd  al)i»ut  a  mile  lirydiid  llic  lowii  on  some 
rocks  that  \v('rf  iirarlv  Icvi'l  with  thr  tiih'lrss  sea,  and 
showed  nunuTous  traces  of  tho  ancient  city  of  IJerytiis. 
I  had  taken  upartnieuts  in  a  houso  belongini;  to  a 
Maltese,  named  Antonio  Biauchi,  whose  present  esta- 
blishment I  can  safely  recommend  to  travellers.  He 
then  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  Syrian  house,  surrounded 
by  mulberry  gardens,  wliich  were  intersected  by  paths 
fenced  ofl"  by  impenetrable  barriers  of  the  cactus,  or 
Indian  fig.  This  plant  abounds  everywhere,  and  not 
only  protects  but  shadows  all  the  lanes,  commonly 
attaining  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen  feet. 

I  found  there  was  a  table  d'hote  at  this  establish- 
ment ;  the  principal  guests  of  which  were  four  queer- 
lookin""  beino-s,  each  of  whose  histories  would  have 
furnished  a  romance,  and  each  of  their  figures  a 
strikino-  frontispiece  to  the  same.  One  was  a  silk- 
merchant,  who  had  served  under  Napoleon,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Borodino  ;  another  was  an  English  ad- 
venturer who  had  followed  Abdel  Kader  in  Algiers  ; 
a  third  was  captain  of  a  Greek  pirate  (smuggler  by 
courtesy)  ;  a  fourth  an  expatriated  Tyrolese,  of  very 
irref^ular  habits.  Besides  these,  two  swallows  are 
inmates  of  the  house,  nesting  in  the  rafters  of  the 
open  room ;  there  are,  moreover,  a  pair  of  tame 
pigeons,  a  broken-winged  woodpecker  with  parrot-like 
plumage,  an  ill-tempered  poodle,  a  drunken  landlady 
with  a  pretty  daughter,  and  a  couple  of  cats. 

I  was  oblif^ed  to  remain  here  for  some  daj's,  until  a 
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nri<2;libonrin<^  cottage  was  ready  for  my  reception  ; 
and  1  found  full  amusement  from  the  queer  inhabi- 
tants within,  and  the  glorious  scenery  without.  More- 
over, there  is  a  silkworm-shed  under  my  bed-room 
window,  belonging  to  the  beautiful  Kareela,  a  Maro- 
nite  bride,  who  glides  about  through  the  groves  of 
nmlbcrries  watching  her  silkworms,  with  a  thin  white 
veil  over  her  gracefifl  forin  ;  or,  sometimes  she  sits 
upon  the  bank,  embroidering  tlie  rich  golden  tapes- 
tries peculiar  to  Ceyrout. 


IS  S  VIM  AN  SCKNKUV. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SYRIAN    SCENERY. 

Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Sot'ily  the  light  of  eve  reposes. 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon  ; 
Whose  top  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 

Lies  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

MOORB. 

After  a  few  days''  residence  with  Bianclii,  my  wound 
being  nearly  healed,  I  removed  to  a  cottage  nearer  to 
the  sea,  and  farther  from  the  town.  It  belonged  to  a 
Maltese,  who  had  been  formerly  a  waiter  at  the  Tra- 
vellers' Club,  in  London,  and  who  now  supplied  my 
simple  menage  with  as  much  neatness  and  elegance  as 
if  my  dining-room  looked  out  upon  Pall  ]\Iall.  Far 
different,  however,  was  the  view :  that  which  I  now 
beheld  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Come  out  to  the  terrace  whereon  a  tent  is  pitched, 
and  rest  upon  soft  carpets  in  its  shade ;  while  Trim- 
seni  lights  your  chibouque,  and  Raswan  offers  you  a 
cup  of  Mocha  coffee  perfumed  with  ambergris. 

Now  we  can  contemplate  the  prospect  in  pleasant 
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leisure,  whilst  our  eye  ranges  like  an  eagle  over  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky. 

From  the  rich  gardens  all  round  us  rise  numbers  of 
flat-roofed  cottages ;  and,  as  the  sun  is  low,  their 
gaily  dressed  inhabitants  come  forth  to  breathe  the 
cool  breezes,  and  enjoy  tlieir  pipes  and  coffee.  There 
is  a  joyous,  and  almost  a  festive,  look,  in  all  around 
us  ;  the  acacia  blossofris  are  dancing  in  the  breeze,  the 
palms  are  waving  salutations,  and  the  flowers  are  flirt- 
ing with  one  another  in  blushes  and  perfumed  whis- 
perings :  the  faint  plash  of  the  wave  is  echoed  from 
the  rocks  ;  the  hum  of  the  distant  city  is  broken  by 
the  rattle  of  the  drum,  and  pierced  by  the  fife  with  its 
wild  Turkish  music  :  flocks  of  pigeons  rustle  through 
the  air,  and  to  their  cooing  the  woodpecker  keeps  time 
like  a  castanet,  while  the  sea-birds  scream  an  occa- 
sional accompaniment. 

To  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  spreads  away  to 
the  horizon,  blue  and  unbroken  as  the  heavens  that 
overarch  it  ;  and  its  bosom,  too,  is  varied  with  its 
own  light  clouds  of  foam.  Beneath  us,  in  the  offing, 
a  proud  English  frigate  and  some  French  and  Austrian 
men-of-war  lie  at  anchor,  dark  and  grim,  like  watch- 
dogs over  the  white-sailed  flock  of  merchantmen,  that 
lie  nearer  to  the  shore.  The  bay  is  bordered  to  the 
right  by  the  magnificent  array  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains, rising  from  the  sea,  in  which  their  various  hills, 
glens,  and  even  crag-perched  villages,  are  reflected. 
Each  of  those  acclivities  has  a  little  tract  of  richly- 
colourod  vegetation  hanging  from  its  shoulders  like  a 
tartan  cloak,  and  wears  a  fortress  for  its  crown  :  from 
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tli<'  i^oldcii  saiuls  bi'ldw,  to  tho  snow  V  tracts  ubovo,  the 
J)rust'  aiiil  Manuiitc  districts  may  he  traced  as  on  a 
niaj).  .Nearer,  and  in  iVont  oi'  ns,  appears  tln"  fhin 
smoke  ot"  the  citv,  snrmnnih'd  hy  sucli  of  the  jticlu- 
res(juely-ruined  castles  ami  iurtilications  as  the  Ihitish 
artillery  has  spared  :  encampments  of  green  and  yel- 
low tents  speck  the  gronnd  at  intervals  amongst  tho 
groves.  The  consular  flags  of  Juirope  are  gaily  flut- 
tering over  the  flat-roofed  town  within,  whose  mo- 
notony is  diversified  with  tower,  and  mosque,  and 
minaret.  Around  us,  upon  gentle  slopes  and  many 
terraces,  are  groves  of  the  fig-tree,  the  ilex,  and  tho 
sycamore.  Here  and  there,  a  small  palm-tree  waves 
its  plumy  head  ;  hedges  of  flowering  cactus,  with 
their  fat,  fantastic  leaves,  enclose  gardens  of  small 
mulberry  and  pomegranate  trees  ;  olives,  melons,  and 
cucumbers.  The  water\s  edge  flings  a  creamy  foam 
upon  black  rocks,  frequently  showing  traces  of  edifices 
of  the  ancient  city  that  have  long  since  crumbled  into 
gravel.  And  over  all  this  is  spread  a  chameleon  sky, 
shot  with  every  conceivable  colour,  that  seems  as  if 
Iris  were  weaving  some  gorgeous  canopy  for  sunset,  so 
rapidly  do  the  colours,  which  are  her  web  and  woof, 
come  and  go. 

About  this  time,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Prince  K.,  whom  I  had  met  in  tlie  Tombs 
of  Thebes.  He  was  knocked  up  by  his  journey,  and 
I  was  still  unable  to  ride,  so  I  took  him  in  my  boat  to 
the  "  Nalir  el  Kelb,"  or  Dog  River  ;  a  stream  that 
issues  from  a  picturesque  ravine  about  nine  miles  from 
Beyrout,  ou  the  road  to  Tripoli.     The  sea  ran  high, 
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and  the  wind  was  as  much  as  our  little  craft  could 
stagger  under  as  we  ran  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lebanon.  On  rounding  a  bold  headland,  a  new  scene 
disclosed  itself:  a  deep  valley  opened  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and  from  its  green  and  pleasant 
gloom  the  briglit  little  river  we  were  in  search  of 
gleamed  suddenly  into  light  ;  the  steep  hills  that 
formed  its  banks  werfe  covered  with  dark  shrubs  be- 
low, and  grey  crags  above,  and  crowned  with  a  Ma- 
ronite  convent.  A  beautiful  ruined  aqueduct,  tapes- 
tried with  ivy  and  flowering  parasites,  ran  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  a  picturesque  old  bridge, 
shaped  like  a  chevron,  terminated  the  view ;  on  the 
shore  stood  a  khan,  that  rather  resembled  a  bower,  so 
thickly  was  it  covered  with  vines  and  shaded  by  trees. 

The  entrance  to  this  fairy  spot  was  guarded  from 
the  anfjry  sea  by  masses  of  black  rocks,  which  have 
given  name  to  the  Dog  River :  the  heavy  surf  beat 
out  its  purple  masses  into  broad  sheets  of  foam  upon 
the  beach,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  possibility  of 
entering  that  secluded  glen.  For  a  few  moments  we 
lay-to,  waiting  for  a  "  seventh  wave  ;"  then  out  flew 
the  oars,  and,  bowered  in  spray,  upheaved  upon  a 
mountain-billow,  we  bounded  over  the  bar  —  floating, 
by  a  sudden  and  strange  transition,  into  the  calm 
river  out  of  the  stormy  sea. 

We  found  here  some  oflicers  of  the  Vernon,  who 
had  ridden  round  to  meet  us ;  their  carpet  was  spread 
under  the  shade  of  spreading  sycamores,  and  we  were 
soon  reposing  upon  it  in  placid  enjoyment  of  our  chi- 
bouques ;    while    the   Syrian   servants  bustled  about, 
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iiuikiniL::  ]")ro]\iratioiis  for  the  Itanqnrt.  Tlio  liorsos 
\vorc  tctlicrcd  in  tlic  sliadc,  uiul  our  little  l)oat  lay 
moon^l  1>\  tlic  silvery  lieaeli,  over  wliicli  a  iiiniint.iin 
cascade  ski]>|>eil,  and  laughed  in  concert  with  our^elvcH. 

Wo  dined  merrily  to^^'thcr  (»n  kid  troin  the  moun- 
tain, and  ninelettes  niad.e  with  hei'hs  that  ^rew  wild 
about  U8  ;  the  wine  was  cooled  in  the  cascade,  and  tho 
coffee  mingled  its  pleasant  perfume  with  that  of  tho 
aromatic  slirubs  ou  which  it  was  boiling.  Pipes,  coffee, 
mountaiu-broc/es,  wild  flowers"'  scents,  superb  scenery, 
sparkling  torrents,  neighing  horses,  the  sea's  deep 
roar,  and  a  joyous  party,  made  us  thiidv  that  the 
monks  of  the  neighbouring  convent  might  have  plea- 
sant times  of  it,  after  all,  notwithstanding  that  this 
Eden  of  theirs  was  Eveless. 

This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  or  Wolf- 
city  :  there  are  few  or  no  remains  of  it  except  the 
aqueduct,  and  the  name,  degenerated  as  it  is,  into  its 
canine  appellation.  On  the  rocks,  however,  that  line 
the  steep  pathway,  are  some  very  curious  figures  and 
inscriptions,  purporting  that  the  warlike  array  of 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Romans,  had  in  their  turn 
passed  by :  Sesostris,  Cambyses,  and  Aurelian,  had 
been  before  us. 

Another  day,  I  went  to  dine  at  some  distance  from 
Beyrout,  with  a  British  officer  of  distinguished  birth 
and  gallantry,  who  has  married  a  Maronite  lady  of 
great  beauty,  and  settled  in  her  country.  After  au 
hour's  gallop  over  the  rocky  promontory  on  which 
Beyrout  is  situated,  through  lanes  of  cactus  and 
gardens,  alternating  with  sandy  tracts,  and  groups  of 
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piiic-trccs,  I  arrived  at  a  picturesque  cottage,  com- 
mandino;  a  noble  view  of  the  Lebanon.  I  was  sittino; 
on  the  divan  witli  my  courteous  host,  smoking  our 
chibouques  and  talking  about  England,  when  his  bride 
entered,  dressed  in  her  beautiful  Arabian  costume  and 
still  more  beautiful  smiles  :  I  no  longer  wondered  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  career,  fame,  fortune  —  every 
thing  —  in  such  a  cause.  After  dinner,  which  was 
dressed  and  served  in  Arab  style,  we  adjourned  to 
take  our  pipe  and  coft'ee  on  the  house-top,  where  we 
passed  a  most  pleasant  hour. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  great  glory  on  the  sea, 
bathiuo:  the  Lebanon  in  a  flood  of  o-olden  lio-ht  like 
that  of  RaphaePs  Transfiguration.  On  each  side  of 
the  peninsula  on  Avliich  we  stood,  two  fine  bays  swept 
gracefully  away  to  the  right  and  left,  till  the  eye 
reached  Tripoli  on  the  North,  and  Tyre  on  the  South. 
Evei'v  fflance  flune;  over  that  sacred  re";ion  brou^rht 
back  a  thousand  associations  that  might  have  suited 
well  with  such  an  hour,  but  the  beautiful  Present  ab- 
sorbed the  Past,  and  we  had  then  no  thought  but  for 
what  fell  upon  the  eye  or  ear.  The  soft  evening  hour 
had  brought  out  each  Syrian  fomily  to  their  house- 
tops, and  the  gardens  round  were  thickly  inhabited : 
from  every  terraced  roof  rose  the  faint  clouds  of  the 
chibouque  ;  blue,  red,  and  purple  dresses,  glittered  on 
every  group  that  Avas  gathered  round  us,  with  the 
veil-enfolded  horns  of  the  matrons,  or  the  black  tresses 
of  the  maidens  sparkling  with  golden  coins.  And  the 
music  of  meriy  voices  was  heard  from  far  and  near, 
with  sometimes  a  strain  of  song,  or  the  tinkle  of  a 
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i^iiitar  ;  th(>  sea  made  its  own  snlcmn  iiiusi<'  mi  the 
distant  slioi-c,  ami  the  wlinlc  scene  was  one  of  ].ert'ect 
liarniony,  and  jieaoo,  and  heanty. 

N\  hen  the  stars  canK'  out,  W .'  and  1  walked  slowly 
lionu^  together,  hridle  in  hand,  ovei-  cliU'.  and  tliroui;li 
forest  ;  and,  ut'tor  the  iiicvitablo  parting  ]ii[)e  at  my 
cottage,  I  saw  his  boat  bear  him  oti"  over  the  star- 
spangled  water  to  his  ship. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  these  descriptions 
are  exaggerated ;  on  the  contrary,  language  can  very 
feebly  describe  the  perpetual  poetry  of  Eastern  life. 

The  traveller  is  fortunate  wlio  can  procure  a  cottage 
to  himself  in  the  environs  of  Beyrout :  the  hotel  in 
the  town  is  dirty  and  disagreeable,  but  there  is  now  a 
tolerably  clean  and  comfortable  boarding-house  in  the 
environs.  For  those  who  have  any  time  to  spare,  few 
places  in  the  East  oifer  so  desirable  a  resting-place  as 
this  beautiful  city,  combining  with  so  many  resources 
such  opportunities  of  acquiring  information. 

jNIy  cottage  lay  about  two  hundred  paces  from  the 
sea,  to  which  a  broad  j)ath  ran  tli rough  the  gardens  : 
a  platform  of  rocks  jutted  out  into  the  water,  which 
was  so  clear  that  you  could  see  the  fish  swimming 
fathom  deep  below  the  surface,  and  so  deep,  that  a  ship 
might  lie  moored  alongside.  All  Beyrout  seemed  to 
be  perpetually  bathing  in  this  delicious  sea,  notwith- 
standing the  sharks,  to  whose  presence  we  became  as 
easily  accustomed  as  to  that  of  the  crocodiles  :  little 

^  The  Hon.  Frederick  W — .,  R.N.,  by  whom  I  hope  this  evening 
and  our  other  excursions  are  as  vividly  and  pleasantly  remembered 
as  by  me. 
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pyramids  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white  garments,  were 
to  be  seen  all  along  the  shore,  and  the  shaved  heads 
of  their  owners  dottina;  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
the  East,  people  seem  to  swim  as  instinctivel}'  as  if 
they  were  amphibious  ;  little  children,  as  soon  as  they 
can  sprawl  upon  the  ground,  are  to  be  seen  kicking 
among  the  waves,  and  the  men  are  the  best  swimmers 
I  ever  saw.  They  Lave  always  one  arm  out  of  the 
water,  advanced  in  front,  and  alternating  with  the 
other,  which  sweeps  the  water  towards  them,  and  this 
method  at  least  doubles  the  pace  that  our  style  of 
swimming  ever  accomplishes. 

At  ]Jeyrout  I  was  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  considered  every  day  lost  that  was  deducted 
from  my  progress  in  the  interior.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  I  started  for  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  invariable 
practice  in  the  East  to  make  but  a  short  journey  the 
first  dav,  encamping  near  the  city,  in  order  to  supply 
the  omission  of  any  of  the  voluminous  requisites  of  a 
style  of  travelling  in  which  you  carry  your  hotel  with 
you.  Being  in  light  marching  order,  my  little  caravan 
consisted  only  of  two  luggage  horses,  besides  my  own 
aiiimiils  :  on  one  of  these  rode  the  muleteer,  with  a 
faggot  of  pistols  and  daggers  stuck  in  his  capacious 
belt :  his  costume  consisted  of  a  red  caj)  wrapped 
round  with  a  Damascus  shawl,  a  pair  of  petticoat 
trowsers,  red  slippers,  and  a  faded  jacket  covered 
with  still  more  faded  embroidery.  The  first  horse 
carried  the  tent  on  one  side,  the  canteen  and  cooking- 
apparatus  on  the  other,  and  some  portmanteaus  in 
the  middle  :   the  second  was  covered  with  mats,  cloaks. 

VOL.  IL  C 
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rarpots,  Icatlit'ni  watcr-bottlos,  antl  Yussrf,  the 
muleteer.  My  servant,  a  youiii;  Syrian  Christian, 
was  very  liandsonie,  and  ihuulilird  in  proportion, 
witli  a  dress  resembling  that  of  the  muleteer,  only  of 
more  elegant  fashion,  and  gaudier  c<dours  :  he  carried 
a  brace  of  pistols  on  the  high  ponnnel  of  his  Turkish 
saddle,  a  formidable  sabre  by  his  side,  and  my  gun 
slung  over  Ids  shoulder.  A  spare  turban  for  great 
occasions,  and  a  change  of  such  linen  as  he  could  carry 
in  his  pocket,  were  his  only  luggage,  besides  those 
unfailing  concomitants,  arms,  and  a  Avater-bottle. 
These  men  were  my  only  companions  for  many  weeks 
niiou  the  road,  except  when  a  timid  merdiant  or  a 
wild  ]ied()uin  joined  suspicious  company  for  a  mile  or 
two,  or  a  khan  afforded  gossip  and  coffee  for  half  an 
liour.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  the  list  of  my 
companions,  a  docile  Arab  horse,  the  most  useful, 
indefatigable,  and  only  uncomplaining  one  amongst 
them  all :  I  purchased  him  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
Syria  ;  he  had  become  as  familiar  as  a  dog  during  my 
stay  at  Bey  rout,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
invalided  at  Jerusalem,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  parting  with 
a  tried  old  friend.  All  the  other  horses  were  hired,  and 
their  forage  provided  by  their  owner,  who  generally  made 
use  of  whatever  fields  we  happened  to  encamp  near  for 
the  purpose.  He  was  a  patient,  good-tempered  fellow, 
and  presei'ved  that  character  for  strict  honesty  so 
peculiar  to  his  class,  amongst  a  nation  of  thieves.  It 
is  a  curious  principle  in  human  nature,  that  men  are 
£:enerallv  more  true  to  their  collective  than  to  their 
individual  responsibility.     Remove  a  disorderly  soldier 
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to  a  well-disciplined  regiment,  and  he  becomes  exem- 
plary— convert  a  gossiping  Venetian  into  a  gondolier, 
and  he  becomes  discreet — promote  a  thievish  Arab  into 
a  muleteer's  place,  and  he  will  straightway  become  an 
honest  man. 

Our  way  led  along  a  narrow  pathway,  bordering  on 
the  sea  as  far  as  ]3eyrout,  which  we  entered  under  a 
fortified  gate  where  Turkish  sentries  were  posted. 
The  town  itself  is  a  confused  labyrinth  of  lanes  and 
alleys,  that  sometimes  expand  into  a  market-place,  or 
at  least  some  space  wide  enough  to  aftbrd  passage  for 
two  abreast.  Towards  the  sea  there  are  several  cafes 
open  in  front,  filled  with  sailors,  Arnaouts,  Turks, 
and  a  few  Syrians  of  the  lower  classes.  There  are 
also  some  mercantile  houses  here,  whose  clerks,  bales 
of  merchandize,  and  handbarrows,  impart  something  of 
a  European  air  to  the  quays.  The  streets  are  steep 
and  ill-paved,  or  covered  with  flags,  that  aftbrd  uncer- 
tain footiuff  even  to  an  Arab  horse.  A  strono-lookino- 
wall  with  battlements  surrounds  the  town  and  about 
10,000  inhabitants. 

13(!yrnut  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  a  finely  un- 
dulated promontory,  and,  in  the  valley  that  lies  be- 
tween that  promontory  and  the  mountains,  spreads 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  tracts  of  verdure 
in  the  world.  Gardens,  groves,  the  gleams  of  a 
winding  river,  white  cottages  half  covered  by  creeping 
shrubs,  lanes  of  flowering  cactus,  alternating  tracts  of 
yellow  sands,  and  clumps  of  pine-trees,  aftbrd  a  de- 
lightful range  for  the  searching  eye  ;  while  the  sea 
terminates  each  vista  to  the  north  and  south,  and  the 

c  2 
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L('l):ninn  towers  ^nnully  in  tlic  lliist.  To  Ilic  WC.^t. 
:i>  we  pass  aloiiii;  tliis  \;ill(\.  an'  visililc  llic  Ikhiscs  <it' 
llif  I'csiilont  Franks,  wlm  add  llic  (•(niitnils  of  the 
NN  t'tit  to  tlio  picturostjuciicys  ami  luxury  of"  the  East. 
'J'hoir  galleries  are  open  towards  the  mountain,  and, 
giaours  though  they  he,  they  are  often  to  he  seen 
sitting-  in  their  verandahs,  or  reposing  on  their  ter- 
raees.  enjoying  the  fragrant  weed  that  intensities  their 
pereejttion  of  the  heauty  of  their  splendid  view. 

lifavinti  on  the  left,  outside  the  eity,  the  scene  of 
8t.  (Jeorge"s  exploit  with  th(>  dragon,  and  a  Turkish 
general  holding  his  divan  in  an  open  tent,  i  bade 
farewell  for  the  present  to  Beyrout. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

DJOUNI,  AND  LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever-beauteous  brow; 
But  now,  as  though  a  thing  unblest  by  man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow, 
To  halls  deserten,  portals  gaping  wide; 
Fresh  lessons  to  th'  unthinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  by  life  supplied, 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide! 

Byron. 

After  proceedino-  for  some  time  through  a  narrow 
lane,  with  hedges  of  thickly-clotted  cactus,  we  emerged 
into  the  romantic  pine-forest  about  which  Lamartine 
has  written  such  pretty  rhapsodies.  An  open  space 
of  bright  soft  sand  shoots  pathways  in  every  direction 
through  the  shade,  whose  pleasant  gloom  soon  ter- 
minates their  vistas.  At  the  foot  of  each  old  tree  is 
a  little  circular  carpet  of  verdure,  looking  at  a  dis- 
tance like  the  shadow  of  its  pine :  the  majestic  groves 
of  older  o-rowth,  iuterminoled  with  the  tender  irreen 
of  the  young  plantations,  canopy  the  whole  region 
around  with  a  various  and  chequered  shade.  The 
caravans  pass  along  noiselessly  on  the  soft  verdure  or 
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the  virKliug  saiul  ;  imt  ;i  sduiid  is  liciid  l>iil  that  oi" 
the  t'ar-oir  sea,  aiul  llu'  taint  rustle  of  the  lir.iiiclics. 
Through  the  deep  foliage,  a  view  <it'  tlir  impciKliiiL,' 
Lebanon  oecasionally  breaks,  and  codl  lucczcs,  that 
seem  to  have  th(Mr  homo  here,  wanih.T  in(|uisitively 
abiiut  in  each  natiii'al  bower  and  shadv  nonk.  'I'lio 
ghides,  and  banks,  and  pathways,  and  arenas,  present 
the  very  scene  tliat  romance  would  select  tor  the 
warrior's  or  the  lover's  delectation — for  "  passages  of 
arms"  or  of  poetry. 

About  an  hour  from  the  city  (we  measure  distance 
here  by  time)  you  pull  up  at  a  pretty  khan,  where  a 
trough  of  water  quenches  your  horse's  glowing  nos- 
trils, and  you  can  ask  your  way,  and  light  your  pipe. ' 
Thence  by  sandy  paths,  or  rocky  tracks,  tlirough  two 
or  three  flat-roofed  villages,  whose  inhabitants  sit 
spinning  silk  in  the  shade  of  rustic  colonnades  ;  and 
then  we  reach  the  shore,  bordered  by  thick  jungle,  or 
rocky  steeps.  As  the  sun  went  down,  we  came  to  the 
river  Damour,  and  encamped  there  for  the  night :  our 
own  tent  and  fire,  and  the  stream  that  ran  at  our  feet, 
supplying  all  our  wants. 

'  These  khans  afford  a  mere  temporary  shelter  to  travellers  in  this 
part  of  Syria,  while  in  the  south  east,  and  in  Egypt,  they  are  of 
immense  extent,  and  form  receptacles  for  whole  caravans,  that  bring 
hither  their  own  forage  and  provisions.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are 
frequently  called  "caravan-serai" — "serai,"  or  seraglio,  meaning  a 
palace  or  large  house.  In  the  former  instance,  of  which  I  speak  here, 
the  khan  is  a  sort  of  public-house,  which  generally  supplies  barley 
for  horses;  and  pipes,  coffee,  sour  milk,  and  water-melons  for  their 
riders.  They  are  scattered  along  the  road  at  about  half-days'  journeys, 
or  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart. 
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The  next  morning,  as  tlic  sun  rose  over  the  Lebanon, 
we  were  in  motion,  passing  for  some  miles  through 
mulberry  gardens,  and  over  a  dangerous  rocky  pass, 
where  Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  the  Egyptians, 
in  218  B.C.  This  pass  would  have  required  the  best 
exertions  and  courage  of  a  European  horse,  yet  a  file 
of  camels  was  ascending  it  with  the  same  patient  look 
that  they  wear  in  thcix  native  deserts.  Thougli  forced 
frequently  to  traverse  mountains  in  a  country  whose 
whole  commerce  is  conducted  by  their  means,  tliese 
animals  are  only  at  their  ease  upon  the  sandy  plain. 
The  Arabs  say,  that  if  you  were  to  ask  a  camel 
which  he  preferred — travelling  up  or  down  hill,  his 
answer  would  be,  "  May  the  curse  of  Allah  light  on 
both!"  •  -    :  :    •  •.;    .    . 

We  forded  the  river  Damour,  which  runs  into  the 
sea  from  a  beautiful  valley  among  banks  and  islands 
thickly  strewn  with  oleander.  In  about  two  hours  I 
halted  under  the  shade  of  a  sycamore,  to  wait  for 
some  officers  of  the  Vernon,  who  had  promised  to 
accompany  me  as  far  as  Djouni  on  my  Jerusalem  way. 
Near  us  was  a  khan,  whence  we  procured  barley  and 
water  for  our  horses,  and  eggs,  milk,  and  fire  for  our 
cooking  :  mats  and  carpets  were  spread  in  the  shade  ; 
macaroni  and  cofiee  boiling  on  a  fire  of  dried  branches ; 
and  our  horses  feeding  under  the  shelter  of  some 
olives — when  a  cheer  was  heard,  and  four  sailors  were 
seen  galloping  along  the  shore,  impatient  to  rally  round 
the  fire  whose  smoke  above  the  trees  announced  its 
friendly  offices  beneath.  Ample  justice  being  done 
to  the  banquet,  we  were  soon  in  the  saddle  once  more, 
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and  swrojtinij  aloni:'  nvrr  hill,  ainl  vale  and  i-orL  :iiii| 
sandy  bav,  until  we  came  in  sinht  of  tlic  vciirralilc  r\{y 
of  Sidon.  'riioncc  \vc  tiinu'd  otl"  to  the  let't  towards 
tlio  mountains,  through  niull)crrv  and  olive  «:;i-ovcs  ; 
passing  \>\  a  ]ir('tty  liamlct,  and  then  alon^•  the  haidts 
of  a  river  spanned  with  antique  bridges  ;uid  uvi  iliimi: 
with  pleasant  shade. 

The  road  winding  sometimes  along  a  di  iji  ravine, 
sometimes  over  a  mountain's  brow,  was  nothing  but  a 
steep  and  rocky  path,  which  in  England  a  goat  alone 
could  be  expected  to  travel.  Our  horses,  however, 
went  along  it  at  a  cantor,  though  the  precipice  some- 
times yawned  beneath  our  outside  stirrup,  while  the 
inner  one  knocked  fire  out  of  the  rocky  cliff,  and  the 
ground  not  unfrequently  gave  way  the  moment  the 
hoof  had  left  it,  and  plunged  into  the  chasm  far  below. 
The  views  were  fine  and  various  ;  deep,  rich  valleys, 
sprinkled  occasionally  with  a  flat-roofed  cottage,  a  vine- 
yard, or  a  mill ;  a  capricious  stream,  gliding  or  rush- 
ing along  under  its  oleander  shade ;  steep  hills,  speckled 
with  grey  crags,  or  overgrown  with  the  bay-tree  and 
the  myrtle  ;  here  and  there  a  town,  with  a  very  fortress 
look,  crowned  some  steep  acclivity  ;  or,  a  wood  of 
sycamores  gloomed  over  the  pale  rocks. 

Our  servants  and  guides  were  left  far  behind,  and 
we  rashly  trusted  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  two  of 
the  party,  who  had  frequently  visited  Djouni  before. 
These  wild  pilots  thought  a  new  road  Avould  be  a  plea- 
sant variety ;  and,  as  if  the  legitimate  path  w-ere  not 
difficult  enough,  they  led  us  along  tlie  dry  bed  of  a 
mountain   torrent,  which,  to  say  the   truth,  diftered 
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little  in  appearance  from  the  highway.  It  was  even 
more  picturesque,  however  ;  running  between  steej) 
cliffs  of  every  colour,  festooned  with  innumerable 
shrubs,  and  towering  high  above  our  heads  :  deep 
caverns  seamed  the  rocks,  and  peaks  of  distant  moun- 
tains, here  and  there,  appeared  terminating  some 
chasmed  vista.  Rocks,  tumbled  from  the  mountain, 
lay  strewn  about,  and  nearly  choked  up  the  narrow 
river-bed ;  over  these  we  scrambled,  climbed,  and 
jumped  in  a  manner  that  only  Arab  horses  would 
attempt  or  could  accomplish  :  at  length,  after  two 
hours  of  neck-or-nothing  efforts,  we  were  brought  to 
a  fair  stand-still  at  a  precipice  that  would  have  bafHed 
a  monkey.  Hence  we  were  obliged  to  retrace  our 
steps  with  yet  greater  difficulty  than  we  had  ad- 
vanced ;  our  horses  frequently  fell,  and,  like  ourselves, 
were  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises,  and  exhausted 
with  thirst  and  exertion. 

It  was  late  when  we  regained  the  path,  and  came 
in  sight  of  two  high,  conical  liills,  on  one  of  which 
stands  the  village  of  Djouni,  on  the  other  a  circular 
wall  ovvv  which  dark  trees  were  waving ;  and  this  was 
the  place  in  which  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  finished 
her  strange  and  eventful  career.  It  had  been  formerly 
a  convent,  but  the  Pasha  of  Sidon  had  given  it  to  the 
"  prophet-lady,"  who  liad  converted  its  naked  walls 
into  a  palace,  and  its  wilderness  into  gardens. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  entered  the  enclosure,  and 
we  were  soon  scattered  about  the  outer  court,  picket- 
ting  our  horses,  rubbing  down  their  foaming  flanks, 
and  washinir  out  their  wounds.     The  buildino-s  that 

( •  5 
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(•(institnlitl  tlir  palnci'  wcro  of  :i  vitv  scattered  aiul 
ri)i)i|>lirati^l  (l('st'ii]>tinn,  cdvcrin'j;  a  wiilc  s|tacc,  l)Ul 
only  oiH'  story  in  liciglit ;  courts  juid  gardens,  stable.s 
and  slec))ing-roonis,  halls  of  audieneo  and  ladies'" 
bowers,  wore  .strangely  iuterniin^lrd.  Heavy  weeds 
were  growing  everywhere  among  the  open  portals, 
and  we  forced  our  way  with  dilliculty  through  a  tangle 
of  roses  and  jasmine  to  the  inner-court;  here,  clioice 
flowers  once  bloomed,  and  fountains  played  in  niai'blo 
basins  ;  but  now  was  presented  a  scene  of  the  most 
melancholy  desolation.  As  the  watch-fire  blazed  up, 
its  gleam  fell  upon  masses  of  honeysuckle  and  wood- 
bine ;  on  white,  mouldering  walls  beneath,  and  dark, 
waving  trees  above  ;  while  the  group  of  mountaineers 
who  gathered  round  its  light,  with  their  long  beards 
and  vivid  dresses,  completed  the  strange  picture. 

The  clang  of  sword  and  spur  resounded  through 
the  long  galleries  ;  horses  neighed  among  bowers  and 
boudoirs  ;  stranore  figures  hurried  to  and  fro  amonc: 
the  colonnades,  shouting  in  Arabic,  English,  and 
Italian  ;  the  fire  crackled,  the  startled  bats  flapped 
their  heavy  wings,  and  the  growl  of  distant  thunder 
filled  up  the  pauses  in  the  strange  concert. 

Our  dinner  was  spread  on  the  floor  in  Lady  Hes- 
ter"'s  favourite  apartment ;  her  death-bed  was  our  side- 
board, her  furniture  our  fuel,  her  name  our  conversa- 
tion. Almost  before  the  meal  was  ended,  two  of  our 
party  had  dropped  asleep  over  their  trenchers  from 
fatigue :  the  Druses  had    retired    from   the    haunted 

precincts  to  their  village,  and  W ,  L ,  and  I, 

went  out  into  the  garden  to  smoke  our  pipes  by  Lady 
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Hester's  lonely  tomb.  Here  we  sat,  and  mu.sctl,  and 
moralized  to  an  extent  that  few  would  have  given  that 
wild  party  credit  for,  on  seeing  the  pipes  and  the  old 
teapot  of  brandy-and- water,  that  looked  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  that  romantic  scene.  About  midnight  we 
fell  asleep  upon  the  ground,  wrapped  in  our  capotes  ; 
and  dreamed  of  ladies,  and  tombs,  and  prophets,  till 
the  neighing  of  our  liorses  announced  the  dawn. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast  on  fragments  of  the  last 
nighfs  repast,  we  strolled  out  over  the  extensive 
gardens.  Here  many  a  broken  arbour  and  trellis, 
bending  under  masses  of  jasmine  and  honeysuckhs 
show  the  care  and  taste  that  were  once  lavished  on 
this  wild  but  beautiful  hermitage :  a  garden-house, 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  roses  run  wild,  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  grove  of  myrtle  and  bay-trees.  This 
was  Lady  Hester's  favourite  resort  during  her  life- 
time ;  and  now  within  its  silent  enclosure, 

"  Afterlife's  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps  well." 

The  hand  of  ruin  has  dealt  very  sparingly  with  all 
these  interesting  relics ;  the  Pasha's  power  by  day, 
and  the  fear  of  spirits  by  night,  keep  off  marauders  ; 
and,  though  we  made  free  with  broken  benches  and 
fallen  doorposts  for  fuel,  we  reverently  abstained  from 
displacing  anything  in  the  establishment,  except  a  few 
roses,  which  there  was  no  livinjr  thinir  but  bees  and 
nightinirales  to  reo-ret.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  spots  I  ever  witnessed  :  its 
silence  and  beauty,  its  richness  and  desolation,  lent  to 
it  a  touching  and  mysterious  character  that  suited  well 
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tlic  iiiciiiory  ">t'  tliaf  sti-aiii^c  licnnit-lMtlv.  wlm  iii.hIc  i( 
a  ]ila('t>  (if  j)il>j;riiiiai:f  even  in   I'alc-tiiic 

liady  lli'stor  Stanliupi!  wa.'s  iiiccc  to  Mr.  Titt.  ami 
sfcins  \o  have  possessed  or  acquired  somctliinu-  of  his 
iiKhniiitahle  energy  .'iiiil  pnnid  sclt-i-fdiaiicc  dnriiiL:'  the 
time  that  she  resided  with  the  i^rcat  wai-niiiiistcr. 
Soon  after  his  death  she  left  iMighmd,  and  there  is  a 
h'l^end  current  that  attributes  to  tlie  saddest  event 
connected  with  Corunna\s  mournful  victory  tlio  cause 
of  her  self-exile.  I  quote  the  following  extracts  from 
the  author  of  "•  Eothen,'"  who  knew  her  well. 

"  T  can  hardly  tell  why  it  should  he,  but  there  is  a 
longing  for  the  East,  very  commonly  felt  by  proud- 
hearted  people  when  goaded  by  sorrow.  Lady  Hester 
obeyed  this  impulse :  for  some  time,  I  believe,  she  was 
at  Constantinople,  where  her  magnificence  and  near 
alliance  to  the  great  minister  gained  her  considerable 
influence.     Afterwards  she  passed  into  Syria. 

■■  The  people  of  this  country,  excited  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  begun  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  their  land  being  occupied  by  the 
English,  and  many  of  them  looked  upon  Lady  Hester 
as  a  princess,  who  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
expected  conquest.  The  prestige  created  by  the  ru- 
mours of  her  high  and  undefined  rank,  as  well  as  of 
her  wealth  and  corresponding  magnificence,  was  well 
sustained  by  her  imperious  character  and  her  dauntless 
bravery."  And  afterwards  when,  through  the  failure 
of  the  wealth  that  she  lavished  with  so  liberal  a  hand, 
"  her  earthly  kingdom  had  passed  away,  she  strove 
for  spiritual   power,   and   impiously  dared,  as  it  was 
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whispered,  to  boast  some  mystic  union  with  the  very 
God  of  very  God  !" 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  this  eloquent  author 
through  all  the  details  of  his  visit  to  the  prophet-lady. 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  had  ever  been  admitted 
to  anything-  like  familiar  intercourse  with  this  strange 
spirit  during  her  Syrian  seclusion,'  and  the  task  of 
describing  her  could  not  have  fallen  into  abler  hands. 
I  shall  only  add  that  she  believed  in  magic,  astrology, 
and — incredible  as  it  may  appear — in  her  own  divine 
mission.  She  had  two  mares,  which  were  held  sacred 
by  herself  and  her  attendants  ;  one  was  singularly 
marked,  even  to  deformity,  by  a  natural  saddle :  this 
animal  was  never  mounted,  but  reserved  for  some 
divinity  wliom  she  was  to  accompany  on  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  other  was  retained  for  her 
own  "  mount,"  on  the  same  remarkable  occasion. 

A  lady  at  Beyrout,  as  distinguished  for  her  wit  as 
for  her  beauty,  told  me  that,  on  Lady  Hester's  death, 
she  had  purchased  the  divinely  saddled  mare,  and 
that,  had  it  been  intended  to  carry  the  devil  himself,  it 

'  Although  numbers  visited  the  convent,  her  ladyship  almost 
invariably  refused  admittance  to  strangers.  She  assigned  as  a 
reason  the  use  which  M.  de  Lamartine  had  made  of  his  interview. 
Mrs.  'J'.,  who  passed  some  weeks  at  Djouni,  told  us,  that,  when 
Lady  Hester  read  his  account  of  this  interview,  she  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  all  false;  we  did  not  converse  together  for  more  than  five  minutes : 
hut,  no  matter— no  traveller  hereafter  shall  betray  or  forge  my 
lonvt-rsations."* 

*  Since  the  second  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  a  very  in- 
teresting and  amusing  work  has  appeared,  entitled  '•  Memoirs  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope." 
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coiilJ  iu>t  have  been  bettor  chosen.  ^«o  one  being  able 
to  niana<;e  the  panijxTcd  bnite,  it  was  sohl  for  a  tritle 
;ui«l  lost  si^ht  of. 

'JMie  I'aslia  of  Sidon  presented  Lady  Hester  with 
the  deserted  convent  of  Mar  Elyas  on  her  arrival  in 
liis  country,  and  this  she  soon  converted  into  a  for- 
tress, Ejarrisoned  by  a  band  of  Albanians  :  Iht  <inly 
attendants  besides,  were  her  doctor,  her  secretary,  and 
some  female  slaves.  Public  rumour  soon  busied  itself 
with  such  a  persona<]je,  and  exaggerated  her  influence 
and  power.  It  is  even  said  that  she  was  crowned 
Queen  of  the  East  at  Palmyra  by  50,000  Arabs.  She 
certainly  exercised  almost  despotic  powei'  in  her 
neighbourhood  on  the  mountain  ;  and,  what  was  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  proof  of  her  talents,  she 
prevailed  on  some  Jews  to  advance  large  sums  of  money 
to  her  on  her  note  of  hand. ' 

All  that  I  could  gather  from  report  I  here  subjoin 
in  a  letter,  which  I  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  autlior  of 
"  Eothen,""  and  which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
quote  in  his  work  : — 

"  Djouni,  May,  184-3. 

"  I  reached  this  strange  hermitage  last  night ;  and, 
though  Time,  and  some  naval  officers  who  accompanied 
me  hither,  are  pressing  my  departure,  I  am  too  glad 
to  find  myself  in  a  place  which  I  am  indebted  to  your 

'  It  should  be  mentioned  with  honour,  that  all  her  debts,  however 
rashly  contracted,  have  been  paid,  with  the  exception  of  usurious 
interest  demanded  upon  some  of  them. 
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description  for  having  visited,  to  allow  tlio  opportunity 
of  writing  to  you  to  pass  by. 

"  How  beautiful  must  have  been  this  convent-palace 
when  you  saw  it — its  strange  mistress  doing  its  hospi- 
talities, and  exercising  her  self-won  regal  power  ! 
She  appears  to  have  carried  things  with  a  high  hand 
in  this  curious  country  :  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  letter 
froui  the  Sultan  to  her  beginning  '  Cousin."'  Mehemet 
Ali  could  make  nothing  of  her:  she  annihilated  a 
villao-e  for  disobedience,  and  burned  a  mountain-chalet 
with  all  its  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
two  French  travellers,  who  had  been  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  Firman.  To  the  last  she  held  on  gal- 
lantly ;  and,  even  when  confined  to  her  bed  and  dying, 
she  sought  for  no  companionship  or  comfort  but  such 
as  she  could  find  in  her  own  powerful,  though  un- 
manageable mind. 

"  Mr.  Moore,  our  consul  at  Beyrout,  hearing  she 
was  ill,  rode  over  the  mountains  to  visit  her,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Thomson,  the  American  missionary. 
It  was  evening  when  they  arrived,  and  a  profound 
silence  was  over  all  the  palace ;  no  one  met  them  ; 
they  lighted  their  own  lamps  in  the  outer  court,  and 
passed  unquestioned  through  court  and  gallery,  until 
they  came  to  where  she  lay.  A  corpse  was  the  only 
inhabitant  of  the  palace,  and  the  isolation  from  her 
kind  which  she  had  sought  so  long  was  indeed  com- 
plete. That  morning,  thirty-seven  servants  had 
watched  every  motion  of  her  eye :  its  spell  once 
darkened  by  death,  every  one  fled  with  such  plunder 
as  they  could  secure.     A  little  girl,  adopted  by  her 
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ami  maintaint'il  I'or  v<';irs.  took  her  watch  and  Sdiiir 
pajicrs  oil  wliicli  slu'  liiul  sot  jjcciiliar  value.  Neither 
thechihl  nor  the  pi-ojierty  were  (>ver  seen  a^raiii.  Not 
a  single  thiiii;-  was  h't't  in  the  runin  where  she  lay 
(h'ad.  exeept  the  oriianioiits  upon  her  jx  rson  :  no  u\\c 
\\m\  ventured  to  toueli  these,  and  even  in  (hath  she 
seemed  able  to  protect  herself.  At  inidni<j^ht.  hrr 
eouiitrynian  and  the  missionary  carried  her  out  by 
torchlight  to  a  spot  in  the  garden  that  had  been 
formerly  her  favourite  resort,  and  there  they  buried 
her." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TYRE,  SIDON,   AND  ACRE. 

We  wandered  onto  many  a  shrine, 
By  faith  or  ages  made  divine  ; 
And  then  we  visited  each  place 
Where  valour's  deeds  had  left  a  trace  ; 
Or  sought  the  spots  renowned  no  less 
For  Nature's  lasting  loveliness. 

The  Troubadour ,  by  L.  E.  L. 

Tlio  road  down  the  mountain  was  full  of  interest, 
and  on  reaching  the  plain  we  found  a  path  that  lay 
along  the  hanks  of  a  sparkling  river,  leading  us  out 
upon  a  finely  curved  and  yellow-sanded  shore.  We 
galloped  along  these  sands  for  several  miles,  and  then 
entered  Sidon,  through  a  guardhouse  and  covered  way 
filled  with  Turkish  soldiers.  We  passed  several 
groups  along  the  shore  that  would  each  have  made  a 
highly-coloured  painting :  those  who  have  been 
struck  by  the  picturesqueness  of  gipsy  encampments 
in  England  may  fancy  the  amusement  a  wayfarer 
continually  finds  in  a  country  where  such  life  is  uni- 
versal ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  long  beards  of  the 
Moslem,  the  gay   colours   of  their   dresses,   and  the 
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trowscrcil  women,  with  tlicir  various  veils  and  tmliaus, 
infinitely  diversity  tin*  <;r()Uj)s. 

Si(l(in  is  as  irreijularly  huilt,  and  has  streets  as 
narrow,  and  as  niiii'h  varied  hy  ha/aars,  cafes,  and 
stai)les,  as  the  other  oriental  towns  1  have  endeavoured 
to  descriho.  Its  fortifications  oft'eretl  coiisiderahle 
resistance  to  the  Anglo-Aiistrian-'i'urkisJi  army  in 
tlie  late  siege  :  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  the  iirst 
to  enter  the  breach  when  ctlected  on  the  land  side, 
and  was  well  seconded  in  his  attack  by  the  fire  of  the 
IJritish  fleet. 

There  are  some  remains  of  Fakrcddin's  palace, 
standing  out  into  the  sea,  and  only  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge  :  into  this 
palace  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  had  been  thrown,  but 
they  hesitated  to  cross  the  bridge,  swept  as  it  was 
by  the  fire  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  A  mate  on  board 
one  of  the  English  steamers,  named  Cunmiins,  ob- 
sen'ed  their  hesitation,  and  entreated  permission  from 
his  commandinof  officer  to  land  and  lead  them  :  this 
was  granted  with  some  difficulty  ;  the  young  sailor 
pulled  to  the  palace  in  the  dingey,  leaj)ed  ashore,  and 
called  on  the  Turks  witli  a  cheer  to  follow  him.  lie 
sprang  upon  the  bridge  under  a  shower  of  balls,  and 
was  half  way  across  it  before  his  infidel  allies  dared 
to  support  him :  they  came  on  then  with  the  bayonet, 
and  the  western  town  Avas  won.  This  was  told  to  me 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Vernon  riding  by  my  side, 
who  omitted  to  mention  that  his  own  foreliead  had 
been  laid  open  by  a  bullet  while  gallantly  leading 
another  attack  on  the  same  place. 
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We  established  ourselves  iu  a  sort  of  inn,  in  a 
corner  of  an  immense  caravanserai,  on  one  side  of 
which  some  twenty  or  thirty  handsome  horses,  be- 
longing to  the  Emir  Bescheer,  were  standing  iu  the 
open  air.  They  were  all  picketted  by  the  near  fore- 
foot to  their  feeding  trough,  (there  are  no  mangers 
here)  and  by  the  off-hind-foot  to  a  peg  about  two 
yards  behind  them.  We  dined  together  in  the  khan, 
and  then,  though  evening  was  closing  in,  my  four 
naval  friends  set  off"  at  a  gallop  to  ride  to  Beyrout  in 
the  dark.  The  distance  was  about  thirty  miles,  along 
a  pathway  as  rough  as  ever  tried  in  vain  to  daunt  a 
traveller,  and  this  aff"orded  additional  zest  to  their 
undertakino-.  One  of  their  horses  was  obliired  to  be 
left  at  Sidon,  and  another  died  on  their  way  back, 
but  both  these  high-mettled  brutes  showed  game  to 
the  last. 

Sidon  is  called  Saida  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
It  contains  about  7000  inhabitants,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  are  Moslems,  the  remainder  Jews,  Maronites, 
and  Greek  Christians.  Until  the  time  of  Fakreddin, 
it  had  a  good  port,  but  that  Emir  filled  all  the  har- 
bours along  the  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Sul- 
tan's fleets  from  anchoring  here,  when  he  revolted 
from  his  authority.  The  citadel  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Louis  XL,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  orchards  and  gardens,  diversified  with  country- 
houses,  that  ornament  the  environs.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  town,  consisting  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
nutgalls,  has  been  transferred  of  late  years  to  Bey- 
rout. 
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This  is  tlitMunst  ancit'iit  i-itv  nt"  Plidiiii'ia  :  iiioiitioii 
is  nuulo  ot'  it  in  the  IN'iitatciicli  .ukI  Homer:  it  was 
assi<;ii(^(l  t(i  the  tril)i>  of  Aslicr,  in  tlif  division  of  tlio 
I'roniiscd  Land  l>y  .loslma,  l>ii(  never  was  sul)duetl  1)V 
the  Israelites.  For  wealth,  coniiiierce,  luxury,  vice, 
and  power,  it  was  uneijualled  in  the  Levant,  until 
Tvre  outstripped  it,  and  Salmaneser  coiKpicred  it. 
Thence  it  passed  successively  under  the  rule  of  the 
Persians,  Macedonians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Romans, 
Arabs,  and  Crusaders.  It  was  an  opulent  city  at 
the  time  when  Christ  visited  its  territory,  and  it 
sent  a  bishop  to  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.  Its 
destruction  was  accomplished  by  Melek  Adel,  the 
brother  of  Saladin,  in  11.97,  from  which  it  only  par- 
tially recovered  at  intervals,  to  be  as  often  destroyed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Fak- 
reddin  restored  it  to  considerable  importance,  and 
rendered  it  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  whence  it  is 
distant  only  three  days'  journey  :  after  tliis,  it  be- 
came almost  a  colony  of  the  French,  but  they  were 
driven  out  by  Djezzar  Pasha  in  1791,  and,  since 
then,  European  vessels  seldom  approach  its  dangerous 
coast. ' 

Early  on  the  29th  of  May,  I  started  for  Tyre,  which, 
seated  on  a  peninsula,  soon  became  visible  from  the 
coast  along  which  I  rode.  The  way  was  profoundly 
lonely  :  I  did  not  meet  a  living  creature  throughout  the 
day,  except  some  Syrian  girls  who  drew  water  for  me 
at  a  well  near  Sidon.  As  evening  closed  in,  I  found 
myself  on  a  wide,   solitary  plain  only  diversified  by  a 

'  Robinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  416. 
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dark  aud  almost  stagnant  river:'  heavy  clouds  were 
hanging  on  the  horizon,  thunder  muttered  ominously 
among  the  distant  hills,  bull-frogs  were  croaking  harshly 
on  the  banks — the  whole  scene  wore  an  aspect  of  utter 
desolation.  Fording  the  stream  where  it  reached  my 
saddle-bow,  I  spurred  on  to  the  ruins  of  a  Saracenic 
castle  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river,  aud  enter- 
ing under  a  low,  vaulted  passage,  found  myself  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  ruin  that  seemed  a  capital  specimen 
of  a  robber's  haunt :  dark  caverns  and  gloomy  vaults 
appeared  in  every  direction  ;  the  old  walls  of  the 
donjon  towered  over  my  head,  and,  except  my  own 
servants,  there  was  probably  no  man  living  outside  its 
walls  for  ten  miles  round  :  the  appearance  of  two 
armed  Arabs  whom  I  found  here  was  as  little  pre- 
possessing as  the  aspect  of  the  place,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  be  fastidious.  I  flung  the  rein  of  my  horse  to  one 
of  the  strangers  to  be  led  about,  and,  ordering  the 
other  to  make  a  fire  instantly,  I  sat  down  upon  a  fallen 
column,  and  lighted  my  pipe.  The  assumption  of 
authority  generally  confers  the  possession  of  it  in  a 
country  where  every  one  is  unknown  to  his  neighbour  : 
the  Arabs  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  then  sat 
about  obeying  the  orders  of  their  extempore  tyrant  ; 
my  horse  was  cool,  and  a  cheerful  tire  blazing,  when 
my  servants  arrived. 

We  kept  watch  by  turns  during  the  night,  having 

'  This  is  the  Liettani,  the  Leontes  of  ancient  times,  which  waters 
the  vale'of  Baaelbec. 
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sliaivJ  tiur  t'voniiiu'  iiinil  with  tlie  Arabs,  who  kept 
prowHiii;  al)iiut  all  iiiirht  ;  the  next  niorniiii;  I  wa.s 
cantering  along  the  sand.s  to  'I'vic  hd'ore  the  sun 
rose  upon  that  ill-t'avoured  castle.  I'as.sing  the  ruin« 
of  an  aqueduct  on  the  left,  and  some  cohinms  of 
granite  on  the  right  along  the  shore,  1  came  to  the 
isthmus  by  which  Alexander  connected  the  niainhind 
with  tlie  island,  in  order  to  invest  the  city  which  th(;n 
occupied  the  latter.  The  original  Tyre  seems  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  continent :  it  was  founded  by  a 
Sidouian  colony,  240  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  to  which  its  king,  Hiram,  largely 
contributed.  This  city  has  dearly  purchased  its 
celebrity,  having  been  besieged  by  Salmanaser,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Alexander ;  Antigonus,  theKomans, 
the  Saracens,  and  Crusaders  ;  Egyptians,  Turks,  and 
— of  course — bv  the  Eno-lish. 

Tyre  was  visited  by  Christ  and  by  St.  Paul ;  it 
became  a  Christian  bishopric  in  very  early  times.  In 
the  fourth  century,  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  the  finest 
city  in  Phoenicia ;  and  the  Venetians  held  it  for  many 
years  after  the  Crusades,  partly  restoring  its  character 
for  commerce,  wealth,  and  manfactures.  I  confess  I 
was  disappointed  in  its  appearance.  Its  strength  and 
beauty  of  position,  and  even  its  desolation,  were  less 
than  I  had  expected :  it  is  an  ugly,  little,  matter-of- 
fact  looking  town,  containing  perhaps  5000  inhabitants, 
of  the  usual  squalid  but  contented,  or  rather  resigned, 
appearance.  The  buildings  occupy  the  northern  side 
of  the  peninsula ;  on   the  southern  side,  it  is  true, 
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there  are  some  rocks  lonely  enough  for  "  fishermen  to 
dry  their  nets  upon  ;"  but  KzekiePs  prophecy  was 
accomplished  probably  many  years  ago. 

As  False  Tjtus  was  probably  the  only  city  in  existence 
here  at  the  time  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  "  that 
Tyre  should  be  utterly  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt," 
it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  allude  to  the  present 
town,  which  has  been  rebuilt  at  least  nine  times. 
Tiie  former  was  probably  called  Pake  Tyrus  only  for 
distinction,  after  the  modern  town  had  risen,  and  has 
been  inijeniously  argued  to  have  occupied  a  space 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  a  steep  rock  marks 
the  site  of  its  citadel. ^ 

From  this  shore  starts  up  a  bold  range  of  hills, 
extending  far  into  the  sea,  called  anciently  the  "  Pro- 
montorium  Album,"  Traversing  this,  we  came  in 
view  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  with  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Acre  in  the  distance,  relieved  off  the  heiglits 
of  Mount  Carmel,  which  terminated  the  seaward  view. 
Descending  from  the  mountain  to  this  plain  by  a  very 
steep  and  difficult  path,  called  formerly  "  The  ladder 
of  Tyre,"  we  traversed  the  plain  for  some  hours  :  it 
was  only  partially  cultivated,  the  greater  part  consist- 
injr  of  n-rassy  tracts  tufted  with  rushes,  and  occasionally 
sheltered  by  groups  of  trees  under  which  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks.  A  few  villages  were  scattered 
widely  apart,  each  with  a  large  walled  enclosure  to 

'  See  "  Narrative  of  a  V'oyage  along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean," &c.,  by  W.  R.  Wild. 
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protect  tlicir  cattle  at  iiii;;lit  fnnii  tlie  tnra<,niii:  |{c- 
Uouiii. 

As  evening  approachetl,  the  ])lain  i^rew  ver\  lonely, 
thoui^h  I  met  some  .shepherds  anxiously  liiirryin<j 
their  herds  homeward :  their  country  looked  (juite 
Arcadian,  the  evenini;  was  calm  and  beautiful,  yet 
anxiety  and  fear  were  de])icted  in  every  countenance. 
We  soon  learned  that  there  had  been  a  battle  on 
the  plain  the  day  before,  and  the  people  were  hourly 
expecting  a  renewal  of  hostilities  from  the  13edouin 
who  had  been  repulsed.  One  or  two  of  these  wild 
horsemen  had  passed  me  at  a  gallop,  and  I  met 
sevei-al  more  in  a  body  soon  afterwards  :  they  drew  up 
along  the  path  as  I  approached,  but,  though  they  did 
not  offer  the  usual  salutation,  they  permitted  me  to 
pass  unquestioned.  I  then  pulled  up  to  wait  for  my 
servants,  and,  offering  some  tobacco,  entered  into  such 
conversation  with  them  as  I  could  maintain. 

These  fellows  always  appear  on  a  journey  as  if  they 
were  going  to  war ;  and  indeed  these  occupations  are 
almost  synonymous  with  tribes  "•whose  hand  is  against 
every  man''s :""  when  they  do  go  to  war,  there  is 
nothing  in  their  outward  appearance  that  displays  any 
change  from  their  most  peaceful  guise.  Their  wild  fierce 
eyes,  and  screaming  voices,  and  vehement  gestures, 
made  them  anything  but  agreeable  company,  espe- 
cially at  such  an  liour  ;  and  it  was  with  no  slight 
feeling  of  release  I  heard  their  "  salaam,"  as  I  rode 
off  to  overtake  my  baggage-horses,  which  had  now 
passed  by. 
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The  muleteer  declared  it  was  certain  destruction  to 
encamp  near  the  highway,  under  the  circumstances  ; 
and  wc  wandered  considerably  out  of  our  track  in 
search  of  a  village  where  we  could  get  food  for  our 
horses.  At  length,  just  at  nightfall,  we  came  to  a 
lone  farmhouse  round  which  Mas  a  sort  of  fortification, 
consisting  of  a  wall  twenty  feet  high  :  within  this  en- 
closure numerous  flock's  and  herds  wore  collected,  as 
we  could  gather  from  the  bleating  and  lowing  that  had 
attracted  us  to  the  spot.  The  tent  was  soon  pitched, 
and  the  horses  picketted,  when  the  muleteer  proceeded 
to  the  iarm,  to  make  search  for  barley,  straw,  and  milk  ; 
there  was  no  answer  to  his  repeated  applications  at 
the  gate,  though  we  could  hear  voices  whispering 
within,  and  he  announced  liberal  oflers  in  a  loud  voice. 
Our  horses  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  morning,  how- 
ever, and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  them  ; 
so  my  servant  and  I  added  through  the  keyhole  our 
solicitations — which  were  equally  ineffectual.  Only 
one  method  of  admission  remained ;  I  sent  a  ballet 
through  the  lock  of  a  wicket,  which  instantly  flew 
open,  and  my  servant  and  I  entered  with  as  angry 
countenances  as  if  it  had  been  our  house  that  was  broken 
into.  We  were  met  by  an  old  man  and  two  or  three 
women,  whose  words  were  instantly  overborne  by  a 
torrent  of  abuse  from  my  servant,  who  declared  that 
the  bearer  of  the  Sultan's  firman  had  been  insulted  by 
their  inhospitality ;  that,  instead  of  receiving  pay 
for  their  vile  goods,  they  ought  to  liave  their  house 
burned  over  their  heads  ;  and  that  their  beards  should 
VOL.  II,  D 
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I)c  sluivt'd  oil'  to  adoni  jackasst's.'  TIioiil;-!!  aiiiioy('<l 
at  my  drai^oniair.s  \  iolciicc,  1  tliounhl  it  necessary  to 
supj)ort  him,  and  the  resuh  was  the  most  anxious 
civility  :  a  hiri:;!'  jar  of  milk  and  an  earthen  howl  of 
harley  were  eagerly  presented  to  us  hy  the  women  ; 
all  the  l»lcssiuo;s  of  Allah  invoked  upon  our  heads  ; 
and,  de])artiiig  with  our  prize,  we  were  respectfully 
escorted  to  th(>  door  by  young  men  who  now 
appeared  in  all  directions. 

Our  horses  were  fed,  our  supper  eaten,  and  in  half 
an  hour  1  was  seated  quietly  in  the  lately  hostile  farni- 
liouse,  smoking  in  the  centre  of  a  friendly  circle  as  if 
I  had  been  ac<juainted  with  them  for  years.  A  little 
powder  for  priming  to  the  men,  and  a  few  trinkets  to 
the  women,  raised  me  to  the  summit  of  popularity ; 
when  I  retired  to  my  tent  for  the  night,  my  hand  was 
covered  with  kisses,  and  Allah  was  entreated  to  take 
care  that  my  shadow  never  should  grow  less. 

This  is  a  common  specimen  of  Syrian  life  ;  the 
people,  naturally  kind  and  hospitable,  live  in  such 
perpetual  fear  and  distrust  of  all  around  them  that 
their  character  misrepresents  itself,  and  the  traveller 
must  often  perforce  act  as  his  necessity,  not  his  incli- 
nation, dictates. 

The  next  morning,  my  tent  was  struck,  and  the 
horses  loaded  before  sunrise ;  but,  even  then,  a  Syrian 
damsel  came  out  of  the  fortification  with  a  bowl  of 


^  This  is  the  usual  style  of  address  in  this  country  from  the  stronger 
party;  the  expressions  of  civility  are  proportionably  extravagant. 
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fresh  milk  as  a  free-will  offering,  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  when  she  refused  payment  for  her  courtesy, 
though  it  cost  me  a  coral  necklace  to  reward  it. 

As  I  rode  towards  Acre,  I  met  many  travellers,  all 
armed  to  the  teeth  :  they  drew  close  together  as  1 
approached,  although  alone,  for  my  people  had  gladly 
joined  company  with  some  other  wayfarers  :  as  they 
were  in  enjoyment  of"  security  and  society,  I  pushed 
on  unattended  towards  the  place  of  my  destination. 
I  soon  overtook  a  Bedouin,  who  was  splendidly 
mounted,  and  seemed  to  welcome  my  arrival  as  a 
spectator  of  the  prowess  and  beauty  of  his  horse  :  the 
squalidness  of  his  own  appearance  contrasted  curiously 
witli  the  proud  carriage  of  the  noble  animal  he  rode, 
and  the  richness  of  his  own  arms.  Observing  my  ad- 
miration, he  dashed  his  sharp  stirrups  into  his  horse's 
flanks ;  flew  forward,  and  wheeled  round  me  at  a 
gallop,  whirling  his  tufted  spear  above  his  head  with 
loud  cries,  and  then  pulling  up  short  beside  me.  He 
was  then  in  high  good  humour  ;  he  even  praised  my 
horse,  and  proceeded  to  eulogize  the  English  and  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  who  appears  at  present  to  be  considered 
as  the  hero  of  the  East.  We  were  then  in  sight  of 
Acre,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  our  bombard- 
ment :  suddenly  his  countenance  lighted  up  as  if  it 
reflected  tlie  magnificent  explosion,  and  he  exclaimed, 
'•  Ibrahim  Pasha,  taib,  taib  !"  (tery  (jood)  "  pop  ! 
pop  !  ])op  !" — "  Ingeleez,'  taib  kheteer"  (edxeUeut) — 
"  hoo  !   Bombe  !""    and,   so   saying,  he  sliot  his  lance 

■  The  English. 
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Iiii;h  into  tlif  air,  to  illustrate  the  exiilosioii  a.s  riim- 
parcd  with  tiic  I'luvptiairs  lusiljadc. 

^^'e  now  ap|>ri>aL'lii'il  llif  ciicainpnu'iit  of  lii.s  tribe, 
wliicli  lu'  pointed  out,  and  asked  nic  to  accompany 
liiin  thither.  I  declined  the  temptiiii;-  invitation,  and 
soon  afterwards  reached  Acre,  where,  they  say,  it  will 
require  ten  years  of  labour  to  repair  the  effects  of  the 
iMiiilish  fire. 

Ptolemais,  Acre,  or,  as  the  Syrians  call  it,  Akka, 
is  imposing-looking  from  the  outside ;  but  within,  it 
is  poor,  dirty,  and  irregularly  built.  Some  hundred 
Tui'kisli  soldiers  and  many  impressed  peasants  were 
at  work  upon  the  fortifications  :  but  there  was  little 
other  appearance  of  activity  or  life  within  its  silent 
streets. 

Beyrout,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  had  been  successively 
captured  for  the  Turks  by  our  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Napier,  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  could  cruize 
along  the  coast.  On  the  od  November,  1840,  Ad- 
miral Stopford  was  joined  by  the  Commodore  off  Acre, 
and,  a  flag  of  truce  being  rejected,  they  went  to  work 
at  once.  The  town  was  commanded,  and  the  artillery 
directed  by  Colonel  Schultze,  a  Pole  in  Mehemet 
All's  service  :  he  was  known  in  the  Egyptian  army 
as  Youssef  Aga,  and  had  obtained  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  the  Syrian  w^ar.  He  found  the  guns  upon 
the  fortifications  very  badly  mounted ;  and,  as  the 
artillerymen  were  proportionately  inefficient,  he  laid 
the  guns  himself  so  as  to  command  the  line  of  buoys 
placed  at  night  by  the  British  boats,  concluding  that 
they  marked   the  stations  which  our  ships    were  to 
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occupy.  Unfortunately  for  liis  plans,  these  buoys 
only  marked  the  soundings  —  the  path,  and  not  the 
resting-places — of  our  gallant  fleet.  The  powerful 
steam-frigates  required  no  moorings — running  in  close 
under  the  walls,  they  took  up  their  positions,  and 
laid  their  guns  with  as  much  precision  as  so  many  bat- 
teries of  horse-artillery  ;  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
separating  into  two  'divisions,  opened  a  cross-fire 
from  the  north  and  south-west  upon  the  town.  The 
Phoenix,  with  the  Admiral  on  board,  began  the 
action  about  noon,  and  plied  her  powerful  artillery 
with  such  accuracy,  that  she  cleared  and  dismounted 
every  gun  upon  the  fortifications,  where  her  shot 
could  find  space  enough  in  the  embrazures  to  enter  by  : 
many  of  our  ships,  especially  the  Castor  frigate,  were 
anchored  within  musket-shot ;  and  the  rattle  of  innu- 
merable small  arms  filled  up  the  momentary  pauses 
left  by  the  booming  of  a  thousand  guns. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  lofty  fortifications  appeared 
like  one  great  volcanic  mountain,  enveloped  in  a  pyra- 
mid of  cloud-like  smoke,  through  which  the  lightnings 
flashed,  and  the  thunder  pealed  from  every  battlement 
and  bastion.  The  ships,  too,  enveloped  each  in  its 
own  canopy  of  flame-pierced  smoke,  surrounded  the 
fiery  promontory  like  a  Liparian  Cyclades :  the  day 
was  gloriously  bright ;  and  the  glimpses  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  around,  appearing  through  vistas  of 
white-smoke-clouds  reflected  in  the  water,  were  de- 
scribed to  me  by  an  eyewitness  as  producing  the 
grandest  conceivable  efl'ect.  The  cannonade  s(M'med  t<t 
reach   its    climax  in    the    explosion  of  the    powder- 
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iii;ii:nzin(>  lit' Acre,  which,  tlii'mi^li  iillthc  hiilli;iiit  sun- 
.sliuir,  thi'iw  a  i^^Iarr  upon  the  distant  lulls,  ami  sent 
two  thuusaiul  l']g_Yj)tians  in  fniuincnts  to  tlic  skios  : 
tiu>  batteries  to  tlie  southwartl  then  ceased  to  lire, 
tVoiii  want  of  hands  to  work  the  guns,  hut  tliose  to  tlui 
northward  were  fouglit  bravel}'  lo  the  hist.  In  the 
niglit,  the  l']gyptians  evacuated  the  town  ;  and  on  tlie 
following  morning  the  British  and  their  allie-^  took 
undisputed  possession  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
Levant. 

It  was  not  the  strength  of  these  fortifications, 
how^ever,  powerful  as  they  were,  but  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  IJritish  and  those  whom  they  animated, 
that  beat  back  Napoleon  from  these  walls.  "  Yonder 
is  the  key  of  the  East,"  said  he  to  Murat,  as  he  sat 
down  before  -  Acre  on  the  IStli  of  March,  1799.' 
When  nine  murderous  but  vain  assaults,  sixty  days'* 
suspense,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Plague,  had  "  afFoi- 
blisse  le  moral  du  soldat"  and  avenged  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  Jaffa,  the  French  retired  from  the  siege, 
and  entered  Cairo  under  an  arch  of  triuni])li  ! 

IJut  it  is  to  the  Crusades  that  Acre  owes  its  chief 
interest.  It  was  to  them,  as  to  Napoleon,  the  "  Key 
of  the  East."  Its  old  walls  have  echoed  to  the  war- 
crv  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  and  the  chivalrous 
Saladin ;  and  there  are  few  of  our  ancient  English 
families  whose  ancestors  were  not  to  be  found  among 
the  Christian  host  under  these  beleaguered  towers, 

*  Expeditions  en  Egypt  et  en  Syrie.     Pas-  J.  Miot,  2d  edition. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BIVOUAC,   AND  MOUNT  CARMEL. 

The  hot  sun  shrinks  from  the  hind  of  the  Kard, 
•  As.  the  welcome  cry  to  halt  is  heard. 
Weary  and  faint  were  they  who  had  striven, 
Through  the  sultry  hours  when  that  sign  was  given: 
From  the  courser's  back  each  has  loosed  his  rein, 
And  he  feeds  at  will  on  the  verdant  plain, 
Or  drinks  of  the  fount  that  is  gushing  by, 
While  the  evening  breeze  wakes  rejoicingly. 
And  Arab  and  Frank  in  brotherhood  share 
A  luxurious  rest  in  the  perfumed  air  ; 
And  that  balmy  sense  of  entire  repose, 
Which  the  trammelled  spirit  too  seldom  knows. 

Anon. 

1  swear  to  thee,  by  ray  holy  order,  by  the  habit  which  I  wear,  by 
The  Mountain  of  our  blessed  founder,  Elias,  even  him  who  was 
translated  without  suffering  the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality. 

The  Talisman. 

Towns  in  the  East  are  so  disagreeable,  and  have  so 
few  resources  ;  the  country  is  so  beautiful  and  full  of 
interest,  that  I  always  felt  a  lively  pleasure  in  passing 
out  from  the  guarded  gates  of  some  old  city,  to  return 
to  the  tent,  and  the  wild  pathway  of  the  plain  or 
mountain.  Travel  in  the  East  is  the  occupation  of 
your  whole  time,  not  a  mere  passage  from  one  place 
of  residence  to  another.     "  Day  after  day,  week  after 
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wook.  aiul  month  aflor  niontli,  your  foot  i.s  in  tlio 
stirrup.  To  taste  the  cold  bivath  of  tlu;  i-ailicst  morn, 
and  to  lead  or  follow  your  briijlit  cavalcade  till  sunset 
throuirh  forests  and  mountain  passes,  through  valleys 
and  desolate  plains  —  all  this  becomes  your  mode  of 
life  ;  and  you  ride,  eat,  drink,  and  curse  the  mosqui- 
toes, as  systematically  as  your  friends  in  England  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep.  If  you  are  wise,  you  do  not  look 
upon  the  long  period  of  time  thus  occupied  by  your 
journeys  as  the  mere  gulphs  which  divide  you  from 
the  place  to  which  you  are  going  ;  but  rather,  as  most 
rare  and  beautiful  portions  of  life,  from  whence  may 
come  thought,  temper,  and  strength.  Once  feel  this, 
and  you  will  grow  happy,  and  contented  in  your 
saddle -home."  * 

Thus  it  is  ;  the  haunts  of  men  become  distasteful, 
and  their  habits  irksome  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
wild  freedom  and  perfect  independence  of  an  Eastern 
wanderers  life  :  the  very  hardships  of  the  latter  have 
a  charm,  and  its  dangers  an  excitement  all  unknown 
to  the  European  traveller. 

You  are  wakened  in  the  morning  by  the  song  of 
birds,  which  the  sleeping  ear,  all  regardless  of  the 
jackal's  howl  or  the  ocean''s  roar  throughout  the  night, 
yet  recognizes  as  its  expected  summons.  You  fling 
off  the  rough  capote,  your  only  covering  —  start  from 
the  carpet,  your  only  couch — and,  with  a  plunge  into 
the    river  or  the  sea,  your  toilet   is  made  at  once. 

1  Eothen:  a  work  containing  more  brilliant,  truthful,  and  vivid 
description,  more  delicate  and  subtle  humour,  than  any  other  book 
upon  the  East, 
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The  rainbow  mists  of  morning  .ire  still  heavy  on  the 
landscape  while  you  sip  your  coffee  ;  but,  by  the  time 
you  spring  into  the  saddle,  all  is  clear  and  bright, 
and  you  feel,  while  you  press  the  sides  of  your  eager 
horse,  and  the  stirring  influence  of  morning  buoys  you 
up,  as  if  fatigue  could  never  come.  The  breeze,  full  of 
Nature's  perfume  and  Nature's  music,  blusters  merrily 
round  your  turban,  as  you.  gallop  to  the  summit  of 
some  hill  to  watch  the'  Syrian  sunrise  spread  in  glory 
over  Lebanon,  Hermon,  or  Mount  Carmel.  Mean- 
while, your  tent  is  struck ;  your  various  luggage 
packed  upon  the  horses,  with  a  completeness  and  cele- 
rity that  only  the  wandering  Arab  can  attain  to,  and 
a  heap  of  ashes  alone  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  your 
transient  home.  Your  cavalcade  winds  slowly  along 
the  beaten  path,  but  you  have  many  a  castled  crag,  or 
W(jody  glen,  or  lonely  ruin  to  explore  ;  and  your  un- 
tiring Arab  courser  seems  ever  fresh  and  vigorous  as 
when  he  started.  Occasionally  you  meet  some  tra- 
veller armed  to  the  teeth,  who  inquires  news  of  the 
road  you  have  come,  and  perhaps  relates  some  mar- 
vellous adventure  from  which  he  has  just  escaped. 
He  bristles  like  a  porcupine,  with  a  whole  armoury  of 
pistols,  daggers,  and  yataghans,  but  his  first  and  part- 
ing salutation  is  that  of  "  Peace  !" — in  no  country  of 
the  world  is  that  gentle  word  so  often  used,  or  so  little 
felt. 

Some  khan,  or  convent,  or  bubbling  spring  marks 
your  resting-place  during  the  burning  noon  ;  and  you 
are  soon  again  in  motion,  with  all  the  exhilaration  (tf 
a  second  morning.     Your  path  is  as  varied  as  your 
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llidULrhts  ;  now,  over  slipporv  crags,  upon  sonio  vicw- 
t'oniniandiuij;  ni()untain\s  brow ;  now,  aloni;-  vcnlant 
vallrvs,  or  through  sonic  ravhn>  whnr  the  winter  tor- 
rent was  tlie  last  passenger.  ()h>anilcrs  in  liili  Mooni 
are  scattered  over  the  green  turf;  your  horse  treads 
odours  out  of  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers  ;  strange  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage  are  darting  from  bough  to  bough 
of  the  W'ild  myrtle  and  the  lemon-tree ;  li/ards  are 
gleaming  among  the  rocks  ;  and  the  wide  sea  is  so 
calm,  and  bright,  and  niiri-or-like,  that  the  solitary 
ship  uj)on  its  bosom  seems  suspended,  like  Mahomet's 
cullin,  betw(>en  two  skies. 

All  this  time  you  are  travelling  in  the  steps  of 
[)rophets,  con(|uerors,  and  apostles  ;  perhaps  along  the 
very  path  which  the  Saviour  trod.  "■  What  is  yonder 
village  r  "  Nazareth."  "  What  yonder  lake  T  "  the 
sea  of  Galilee.""  Only  he  who  has  heard  tliese  answers 
from  a  native  of  Palestine  can  understand  their  thrill- 
ing sound. 

But  evening  approaches  ;  your  horse's  step  is  as 
free,  but  less  elastic  than  fourteen  hours  ago.  Some 
wayside  khan  or  village  presents  itself  for  the  night's 
encampment ;  but,  more  frequently,  a  fountain  or  a 
river's  bank  is  the  only  inducement  that  decides  you 
to  hold  up  your  hand :  suddenly,  at  that  sign,  the 
horses  stop  ;  down  comes  the  luggage  ;  and,  by  the 
time  you  have  unbridled  and  watered  your  horse,  a 
carpet  is  spread  on  the  green  turf,  and  a  fire  is  already 
blazing.  As  you  fling  yourself  on  the  hard  couch  of 
earth  with  a  sensation  of  luxury,  one  of  your  at- 
tendants presents  you  with  the  soothing  chibouque, 
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wliilc  another  hands  a  tiny  cup  of  coftbo,  whicli  at 
once  restores  tone  to  your  system,  and  enables  you  to 
look  out  upon  the  lovely  sunset  with  absorbing  satis- 
faction. Meanwhile,  your  tent  has  risen  silently  over 
you  ;  the  baggage  is  arranged  in  a  crescent  form  round 
the  door ;  the  horses  are  picketted  in  front.  Your 
simple  meal  is  soon  despatched,  and  a  quiet  stroll  by 
moonlight  concludes  the  day.  Then,  wrapped  in  your 
c^ipote.  you  fling  yourself  once  more  upon  your  carpet, 
place  your  pistols  under  your  saddle-pillow,  and  are 
soon  lost  in  such  sleep  as  only  the  care-free  traveller 
knows. 

I  iiad  been  only  three  hours  in  Acre,  but  the  transi- 
tion from  its  melancholy  streets  to  the  open  country 
was  delightful.  I  rode  past  St.  George's  mount,  and 
forded  the  little  river  Belus,'  whence  the  route  lay 
among  shrubberies  of  valonidis  and  lauiustinus.  and 
by  the  banks  of  "  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.'" 
We  read  of  this  brook  drowning  many  fugitives  in  the 
discomfiture  of  Sisera^s  host ;  and  of  similar  perform- 
ances on  its  part  after  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the 
French  at    Mount  Tabor  ;  now,  it  runs  meekly  and 


'  Here  glass  was  first  discovered.  A  ship,  laden  with  nitre,  was 
stranded  on  this  shore  about  2,000  years  ago ;  some  of  her  sailors 
employed  blocks  of  the  fossil  alkali  that  constituted  their  cargo,  to 
support  their  kettle  in  the  fire  which  they  kindled  by  the  river,  and 
soon  found  rivulets  of  crystal  trickling  from  the  fusion  of  this  sub- 
stance with  the  flinty  sand.  The  stream  holds  a  quantity  of  silicious 
matter  in  solution,  which  it  precipitates  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere;  hence,  its  banks  are  strewn  with  this  fine  flinty  powder,  by 
means  of  which  the  Venetians  attained  to  their  ancient  celebrity  in 
this  art. 
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uiiostiMitationsly  into  tlio  soa,  not  six  yards  wide,  and 
scarcoly  reaching  to  the  horses'  knees.  A  fine  avenue 
of  sycamores  partly  sliades  the  patli  to  Caiifa,  a  pretty, 
little,  gaily-bazaared  town,  wliich  wo  traversed  ;  and, 
after  some  steep  climbing,  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  Carmel,  where  the  promontory  looks  out  upon 
the  sea.  The  view  from  here  is  very  sri'and,  but  some- 
what  saddening,  from  the  loneliness  and  want  of  cul- 
tivation that  everywhere  meet  the  eye  —  an  immense 
expanse  of  ocean,  unenlivened  by  a  single  sail ;  wide 
tracts  of  land,  unchc(|ucrcd  by  a  village  ;  and,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  a  few  half  bald  corn-iields,  and 
some  olive  and  sycamore  trees.  The  "  excellency  of 
Carmel  is "  indeed  "  departed ;"  but  there  is  still 
nmch  that  is  romantic  and  interesting  in  the  character 
of  the  mountain  and  the  view  tJiat  it  commands.  Be- 
yond the  beautiful  bay  to  the  north,  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Acre  stands  boldly  out  into  the  sea  :  on 
the  south,  the  extensive  ruins  of  Oastel  Pelegrino  and 
a  wild  range  of  mountains  bound  the  hori/on. 

After  a  glance  from  the  heights,  I  descended  to  the 
convent,  a  large,  unadorned  building  of  two  stories 
high,  with  a  dome  in  the  midst.  I  was  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  fathers  ;  and,  having  met  with 
an  accident  in  ascending  the  mountain,  I  stood  not  a 
little  in  need  of  their  hospitality.  It  was  an  agreeable 
surprise,  instead  of  the  usual  bare,  whitewashed  cell, 
to  find  here  a  neat  little  sitting-room,  such  as  one 
meets  in  Welsh  inns  ;  there  was  even,  I  think,  a  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  and  certainly  there  were  chairs  and 
tables,  rare  luxuries  in  these  parts.     What  struck  me 
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most,  however,  were  some  pretty  hand-screens,  which 
my  host  told  me  with  pride  had  been  painted  by  a 
"belHssima  signora,"  during  her  stay  at  the  convent. 
There  were  numerous  names  of  bidy-visitors  in  the 
father''s  book  ;  and  very  pleasant  it  must  be  to  those 
of  the  o-eiitler  sex  who  venture  upon  this  rough  Syrian 
travellino;,  to  rest  their  delicate  limbs  even  for  a  night 
on  the  soft  couches  of  the  Carmelites.  From  the 
sitting-room,  a  corridor  leads  to  four  bed-rooms,  neatly 
furnished,  and  extremely  clean  :  one  of  these,  to  the 
great  credit  of  the  fathers,  is  even  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  a  married  couple.  In  this  hospitable 
convent  1  remained  for  five  days,  unable  to  leave  my 
room,  and  most  kindly  attended  by  Fra"*  Jean  ]3attista, 
and  Fra'  Clementi.  The  latter  was  a  meek  and  re- 
signed-looking young  monk,  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  eleven  of  these  he  had  been 
withering  in  a  convent :  the  former  is  a  very  remark- 
able man  —  Jean  Battista  is  now  seventy  years  old, 
yet  his  eye  is  as  full  of  fire,  and  his  energy  as  fresh, 
as  when  he  first  assumed  the  cowl  in  penance  for  errors 
that  were  perhaps  the  consequence  of  his  tempera- 
ment. That  very  temperament,  when  acting  upon 
difiereut  motives,  built  up  this  convent  where  there 
had  formerly  been  a  monastery  of  some  consideration  : 
— indeed  the  whole  mountain  was  once  sprinkled  over 
with  little  hermitages,  wherein  the  followers  of  Elijah 
sought  for  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  in  the  sc(!nes 
that  had  witnessed  his  trials  and  his  triumph. 

These  hermits  died  upon  the  mountain,  and  with 
them  the  solitary  spirit  :  those  wjio  afterwards  sought 
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rotircinont  Iuto  were  contented  to  find  it  in  connnu- 
nion  with  t'ellow-siiti'crer.s,  and  tlif  ((Hivcut  still  .sur- 
vived. J)uriii^  the  siege  ot'Aere,  by  Napoleon,  it  was 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded  ;  pnd,  after 
their  retreat,  blown  up  by  tlu;  Pasha,  as  nnich  out  of 
vengeance  as  precaution.  Jean  Battista,  in  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Elijah's  cave,  some  twent}'  years  ago, 
found  onl}-  an  altar  and  an  archway  there  ;  but  ho 
made  a  vow  upon  the  spot  that  ho  would  rebuild  the 
sanctuary  ;  and  what  his  strong  will  determined,  his 
resolute  energy  accomplished.  He  travelled  over 
Europe,  begging  as  a  friar  for  this  purpose  during 
fourteen  years,  and  now  the  stateliest  convent  in  Pa- 
lestine rewards  his  labours.  Although  its  founder,  he 
is  only  a  lay-brother,  having  appointed  a  superior  over 
the  twenty-four  Carmelites  who  are  lodged  here,  and 
who  dispense  provisions  to  the  poorer  pilgrims,  for 
whom  they  have  also  built  a  hospice. 

Each  monk  has  some  peculiar  office  :  that  of  Fra' 
Clementi  consisted  in  receiving  and  entertaining 
guests  ;  Jean  Battista  manages  the  temporal  affairs, 
and  the  rest  are  occupied  in  some  manner  only  known 
to  themselves.  1  scarcely  ever  saw  these  last ;  but, 
while  I  took  my  meals,  Fra'  Clementi  used  to  sit  with 
me  :  a  coarse,  brown  cloth  hood  and  cassock,  a  rope 
o:irdle,  and  sandals,  constituted  his  dress  :  his  voice 
was  soft  and  low,  particularly  when  he  spoke  of  that 
home  in  Italy  he  was  never  to  see  again.  He  had 
taken  the  vows  merely  as  other  men  enter  on  a  pro- 
fession, without  any  particular  reason  for  doing  so ; 
yet  though  only  nineteen  when  he  assumed  the  Car- 
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melite's  cowl,  he  had  uvwer  regretted  h.avino-  done  so. 
So  he  said,  at  least,  and  probably  believed  :  although 
his  expression  of  countenance  was  sad  enough,  there 
did  not  seem  energy  enough  left  in  his  hopeless  heart 
for  repining. 

There  arc  panthers,  partridges,  hya:;nas,  and  wild- 
boars  on  the  mountain  ;  the  few  goatherds  who  invade 
its  lonely  valleys  are  ahvays  armed,  and  drive  their 
{locks  into  stone  enclosures  before  nlghtftill.  The 
o-amckeeper  (or  destroyer.)  employed  by  the  brothers 
of  the  convent  was  unfortunately  absent,  but  they 
assured  me  that  wild  boars  abounded  here,  and  that 
partridge  and  (piail  were  very  numerous. 

A  more  tempting  spring  or  summer  residence  for 
any  one  in  search  of  retirement  could  scarcely  be 
imaofiued  than  this  convent  —  maonificent  scenery, 
the  finest  air,  the  calmest  solitude  at  command ; 
Italian  spoken  in  perfection  in  the  only  society  ;  and 
excursions  within  easy  reach  to  Nazareth,  Acre,  Athlit, 
Esdraelon,  Momit  Tabor,  and  Csesarea  Philippi. 
The  rule  of  the  convent  is  to  entertain  a  stranger  for 
a  fortnight  only,  but  they  are  too  happy  to  continue 
their  hospitality  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  remain,  pro- 
vided he  will  take  up  his  quarters  occasionally  in  the 
hospice,  when  newer  guests  and  stron2:cr  claimants  on 
the  convent  arrive. 

The  diet  is  simple,  perhaps  too  much  so,  for  those 
who  have  not  become  accustomed  to  Eastern  habits. 
Meat,  except  pigeons,  is  unknown,  and  even  in  that 
form  is  very  rare  ;  soup  made  of  vegetables  ;  bread, 
eggs,  coflee,   and   milk  are   the  princijial  diet  :    there 
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was  also  to  bo  luul  a  rt'tVesliinn'  cordial,  in  which 
hraiuly  ligurod  advantagooiisly,  prepared  by  Fra' 
Clemeiiti's  own  attenuated  hands. 

There  are  some  very  curious  fossils  t'omid  in  a  field 
near  the  convent,  which  are  called  petrilicd  fruits  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  which  bear  an  i;xact  resemblance 
to  melons  and  olives  ^  in  shape  and  colour.  I  believe 
there  are  other  varieties  in  this  stony  garden,  but 
these  were  all  I  saw  :  Fra'  Clementi  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  their  origin,  not  as  a  fact,  I  must 
observe,  but  as  a  legend.  A  churlish  sort  of  Israelite, 
the  Nabal  of  his  neighbourhood,  possessed  a  luxuriant 
orchard  here  in  Elijah's  time :  the  prophet  passing  by 
one  day,  and  oppressed  by  thirst,  requested  this  churl 
to  "ive  him  a  little  fruit  out  of  the  abundance  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  "  You  are  mistaken,  old 
man,""  was  the  inhospitable  answer  ;  "  what  you  see 
are  only  stones."  ''  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in 
jest,"  said  tlie  wayfarer,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
past  on  his  journey.  The  gardener,  on  turning  round, 
found  that  his  own  assertion  was  made  true  ;  and  the 
pilgrim  may  now  freely  gather  the  fruit  that  was  re- 
fused to  the  Prophet. 

The  convent  is  built  over  the  cave  in  which 
Elijah  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Ahab,  and  a  little  lower  down  is  a  larger 
cavern  called  the  "  Cave  of  the  Prophets,"  wherein 
Obadiah  sheltered  and  fed  the  faithful  about  the  same 
time. 

'  These  olives  are  the  spines  of  the  fossil  echinus.  They  are  better 
known  as  the  lapis  Judaica,  which  abounds  also  in  the  Lebanon. 
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The  day  before  my  departure,  I  went  out  upon  the 
mountain  in  searcli  of  game :  I  only  got  a  shot  at  one 
hyaena,  which  1  wounded,  but  he  escaped  from  mo 
among  chffs  where  my  horse  could  not  follow.  I  then 
rode  into  Caiffa,  to  order  horses  for  my  journey,  and 
found  that  every  beast  of  burden  had  been  pressed  by 
the  Turks,  for  the  transport  of  some  regiments  that 
were  marching  to  Beyrout.  The  Sultan's  firman  would 
have  compelled  the  governor  to  find  horses  for  me, 
but  I  was  always  indisposed  to  use  its  authority  for 
such  a  purpose ;  as  the  requisition  would  have  been 
made  of  some  poor  farmer,  whom  no  money  could  pro- 
bably repay,  or  he  would  have  hired  his  horses  freely. 
I  therefore  enoaoed  a  vessel  to  take  me  to  Jaffa,  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  the  captain  said  he 
could  take  my  own  horse  on  board  of  her  without 
difficulty.  As  it  was  an  open  boat,  and  did  not  draw 
above  three  feet  of  water,  I  was  puzzled  to  know  how 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  as  it  frequently  was 
done,  and  must  be  done,  I  left  the  arrangements  to 
Syrian  ingenuity. 

The  next  morning,  at  daylight,  I  was  awakened  by 
Jean  Battista  coming  to  take  leave  of  me.  He  was 
about  to  ride  to  Beyrout,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles,  which  he  calculated  on  accomplishing  in  three 
days  ;  and  yet  his  years  were  seventy.  Soon  after- 
wards two  donkeys,  baggaged  to  the  ears,  were  to  be 
seen  picking  their  steps  daintily  down  the  steep  path, 
with  a  very  unwilhng  pedestrian  in  the  shape  of  my 
servant  assisting  their  proprietor  to  prevent  the  tot- 
tering little  animals  from  rolling  down  the  precipice. 
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1  jd'cscnti'd  P'ra'  ( 'lenient i  Avitli  ;i  souiowliiiL  larger 
gratuity  than  usual  at  (l(']>;irtur(",  ''  not  as  repayment 
for  the  hospitality  I  had  (Mijoyed,  but  as  a  grateful 
tribute  to  the  convent  ami  its  eharities."  These  esta- 
blishments are  almost  the  oidy  hotels  in  Palestine, 
and  their  inmates  always  recciv(}  payment  from  those 
who  are  able  to  aft'ord  it.  While  those  who  differ 
from  their  faith  cheerfully  pay  these  very  moderate 
demands,  the  being  allowiid  to  do  so  prevents  one 
feeling  otherwise  towards  them,  than  to  any  other 
house  of  entertainment,  where  fire,  food,  and  shelter 
are  afforded  for  a  price ;  at  Mount  Carmel,  liowever, 
the  hospitality  was  so  genuine,  and  the  attention  of 
the  monks  so  kind  and  cordial,  that  I  had  no  feeling 
but  that  of  a  grateful  guest  as  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
convent. 

My  horse  had  become  quite  pampered  during  his 
rest,  and  now  caracolled  down  the  mountain's  side, 
w'ith  a  somewhat  ill-timed  display  of  activity.  Poor 
fellow  !  it  was  the  last  day's  health  and  strength  he 
was  to  know'. 

Arrived  at  Caiffa,  I  handed  him  over  to  the  captain 
of  my  transport,  and  went  into  the  town  about  some 
business  :  when  I  returned,  I  found  the  poor  brute 
laid  on  his  side  on  a  bed  of  sand  in  the  hold  of  the 
pinnace  ;  his  fore-feet  firmly  bound  together,  and 
his  girths  lashed  to  the  gunwale.  I  was  struck  Avith 
remorse,  as  he  raised  his  speaking  eyes  to  mine,  (he 
could  not  move  his  head,)  and  seemed  to  appeal 
against  this  treatment.  However,  every  one  told  me 
it  w^as  always  thus  that  horses  were  transported  ;  that 
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we  should  run  to  Jaffa  in  six  liours  ;  and,  in  short, 
become  somewhat  of  a  fatalist,  1  bowed  to  necessity, 
thought  of  Islam,  lii^htcd  my  pipe,  and  gave  orders  to 
make  sail. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JAFFA,    RAMLP:II,    AND  THE   IIILL-COUNTRY  OF  JUDEA. 

Is  this  thy  place,  Judea,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  crage;y  stone  ; 
While  suns,  unblest,  their  angry  lustre  fling. 
And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring? 

Bishop  Heber. 

As  soon  as  we  o-ot  out  to  sea.  the  wind  cliano'ed, 
and  blew  in  half  a  gale  from  the  southward  :  the  boat 
was  undecked,  and  the  sea  In-oke  over  her  at  every 
plunge :  the  coast  was  iron-bound,  and  inhabited  by 
robbers  and  outlaws,  who  found  shelter  in  its  deso- 
lation. At  one  tack  we  ran  close  to  the  extensive 
and  imposing  ruins  of  Athlit,  the  Castel  Pelegrino 
of  the  Crusades  ;  at  another,  the  lurid  moon  revealed 
the  ghastly  remains  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  When  we 
neared  the  shore,  the  jackal's  cry  mingled  with  the 
wild  passionate  sobbing  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of 
the  surf,  and  my  poor  horse  would  prick  his  ears  at 
that  familiar  though  dismal  sound.  Then  the  night 
closed,  in  gloomily,  and  I  fell  asleep  with  the  poor 
brute's  head  upon  my  knees,  half  wakened  by  every 
plunge  of  the  creaking  boat,   and  the   moaning  and 
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struggles  of  my  servant  and  horse,  who  seemed  to 
suffer  equal  terror  and  distress.  Dayliglit  found  us 
far  from  shore ;  the  wind  higher,  and  the  waves 
wilder  than  ever,  a  burning  sun  burst  out  upon  us, 
and  burnt  fierce  headaches  into  our  unsheltered  and 
unturbaned  brows.  We  liad  scarcely  a  rag  of  sail 
set  to  the  storm,  but  when  the  gale  caught  us  on  the 
ridge  of  a  wave  we  were  'gunwale-under  in  a  moment, 
and  the  leaking  seams  of  the  labouring  boat  grated 
ominously  in  our  ears.  The  Syrian  sailors  showed 
both  nerve  and  skill ;  standing  out  bravely  against 
the  temptation  to  I'un  before  the  Aviud  and  regain  the 
port  of  Caitla,  The  weary  day  passed  without  variety, 
or  any  refreshment  but  hard  eggs  and  muddy  water, 
and  night  came  on  as  dark  as  Erebus.  There  was  no 
compass  on  board,  and  we  only  knew  of  our  course 
when  the  roar  of  surf  against  the  rocks  announced  to 
our  ears  that  it  was  time  to  tack. 

The  second  morning  dawned  on  a  long,  low,  sandy 
shore,  terminated  by  a  small  promontory  on  which 
stood  Jaffa  among  its  green  gardens — looking  cool, 
pleasant,  and  welcoming,  contrasted  with  the  sur- 
rounding desert  and  the  foaming  sea.  Its  harbour  is 
a  miserable  little  enclosure  of  rocks,  which  breaks  the 
force  of  the  Mediterranean  waves,  and  just  enables 
one  to  disembark.  My  horse  was  lifted  out,  and  lay 
motionless  on  the  sands,  with  the  spray  beating  over 
him  ;  it  was  an  hour  before  he  was  able  to  stand  and 
follow  me,  which  he  did  like  a  dog,  up  the  steep  streets 
of  this  dreary  town. 

Joppa  was  so  called,  says  the  Abbe   Geramb,  from 
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Japlii't.  the  sou  of  Noah,  wlio,  it  seems,  coiitracU-d  ;t 
taste  for  inaritimc  ]uirsiiits  (luriiiii'  his  liuiir  ciuisc  in 
the  Ark.  He  built  a  .seaj)ort  here,  from  wlieiice 
Jonah  took  shipping-,  when  "  he  tied  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord."  "  Near  here,"  says  St.  Jerome, 
"'  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  chain  wherewith  vXndro- 
meda  was  bound  to  the  rock,  until  delivered  by 
Perseus  from  the  sea-nionster  [!]"  Hither  Hiram  sent 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  for  the  building;  of  the  Temph- : 
here  St.  Peter  saw  the  vision  of  things  common  and 
unclean  ;  and  here  Tabitha  was  raised  from  tlie  dead. 

The  town  is  a  labyrinth  of  khans,  convents,  narrow 
lanes,  deserted  ruins,  and  waste  places,  with  a  few 
dinay  streets  leading  from  one  wretched  quarter  to 
another.  There  are  no  such  things  as  stables  in  these 
parts,  so  I  was  forced  to  put  up  my  horse  in  a  vaulted 
passage  half  blocked  up  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The 
Franciscan  convent  is  spacious  enough  to  shelter 
1000  men,  and  at  Easter,  and  other  seasons  of  pil- 
liriniage,  is  often  quite  full :  it  contaiiiS  an  immense 
number  of  courts,  house-tops,  galleries,  terraces,  and 
con'idors.  with  narrow,  dirty,  whitewashed  cells  for 
us — pilgrims. 

In  the  evening  I  went  out,  like  all  the  Joppaites  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze 
upon  the  house-top  ;  and,  looking  over  the  flat-roofed 
city,  saw  its  various  surfaces  all  alive,  and  sprinkled 
with  gaily-dressed  Syrians,  for  here  even  the  Christians 
wear  the  Eastern  habit.  The  Superior  of  the  convent 
sat  with  me  for  some  time,  and  professed  to  point  out 
the  house-top  whereon   St.  Peter  prayed,  and  saw  the 
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great  vision  of  Tolerance.  This  establishment,  it 
seems,  is  merely  a  hospice,  not  a  convent  strictly 
speaking ;  it  is  occupied  only  by  four  Spanish  Fran- 
ciscans, whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and  clierish  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

The  next  moruing,  I  visited  our  Consular  agent,  a 
<'ivil  old  Arab,  who  told  nu  I  had  better  wait  for  a 
caravan,  or  take  an  esco'rt  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  road 
was  just  then  very  unsafe.  Tliis  is  an  almost  in- 
variable observation  in  Syria,  made  by  every  one  in 
authority  to  every  traveller  who  inquii-es  his  way. 
Having  smoked  his  pipe  and  declined  his  oilers  of 
service,  1  rode  forth  upon  my  crippled  horse,  whose 
native  spirit  soon  flung  off  his  weariness  ;  and  step- 
ping out  as  proudly  as  ever,  he  seemed  endeavouring 
to  disguise  his  stiffness.  The  town  appeared  much 
better  this  morning  ;  the  bazaars  and  markets  seemed 
full  of  business,  and  looked  very  gay  with  Syrian  silks 
and  shining  arms,  and  a  profusion  of  fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  The  fortifications  are  rather  respec- 
table for  an  Eastern  town,  consisting  of  a  wide  ditch, 
a  covered  way,  and  a  glacis,  together  with  bastions 
and  battlements  along  the  walls.  Jaffa  made  an 
honourable  resistance  to  Buonaparte,  and  only  3,800 
troops  were  left  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war, 
trusting  to  the  faith  of  mercy  which  the  deluded 
infidels  supposed  was  })rofessed  by  those  godless 
invaders :  they  were  butchered  to  a  man  in  cold  blood 
upon  the  fullowing  day.' 

'  Miot  (Expeditions  en  Egypt  et  en  Syria)  and  Denon  (2nd  edit.) 
confirm  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  fearful  story  of  this  massacre. 
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The  gateway  was  now  lilk'd  ^vitll  Tiirkisli  sdldit-i-s, 
aucl  opened  on  a  vacant  space  between  it  and  the  draw- 
bridiic,  presenting;  a  veiy  ])ictures(|ue  ap])earanco  :  in 
front  is  a  handsome  marble  fomitain,  engraved  with 
many  pious  Arabic  inscriptions,  which  reconnnended 
the  traveller,  as  he  quaffed  the  stream,  to  l)less  the 
Giver  of  it.  An  arcade  of  thickly-clustering  vines 
shaded  the  enclosure,  round  which  were  recesses 
thronged  with  a  gowned  and  bearded  multitude, 
smoking  and  chatting  gravely,  or  playing  chess  as 
intently  as  in  that  sublime  sketch  of  KetzsclTs, 
where  Man  gambles  away  his  soul  to  Satan.  Groups 
of  picturesque  and  dark-eyed  girls  displayed  the 
most  graceful  attitudes  as  they  bent  to  fill  their 
water-jars,  or  balanced  them  daintily  on  their  veiled 
heads. 

A  broad  sandy  path  leads  from  the  town  through 
rich  gardens,  shaded  by  cypresses  and  mimosas,  and 
hedged  with  jrioantic  cactus,  to  another  liandsome 
fountain,  and  an  open  space  sheltered  by  palms  :  under 
these  several  parties  of  travellers,  with  their  kneeling 
camels  and  their  little  fires,  were  luxuriously  resting. 
After  some  three  miles,  the  road  opened  upon  the  wide 
plain  of  Sharon,  sprinkled  with  the  iris,  wild  tulip, 
and  almost  every  flower,  except  its  rose. 

The  Hill-country  of  Judea  lay  before  us  in  a  faint 
blue  ridge  ;  the  plains  of  Ascalon  extended  on  the 
right ;  the  high  tower  of  llamleh  appeared  in  the 
distance  ;  and  the  next  evening  we  were  to  rest  at 
Jerusalem  ! 

My  party  rapidly  increased  —  the  travellers  in  ad- 
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vanco  waited — those  in  the  rear  hurried  after  us, — for 
there  had  been  several  robberies  lately  on  this  road, 
and  they  found  three  well-mounted  men  no  incon- 
siderable addition  to  their  caravan.  My  own  poor 
steed  was  led  by  the  guide,  whose  two  baggage-horses 
followed  his  own  freely,  however  fast  he  rode ;  and  I 
was  mounted  on  a  Jaffa  Jiack  of  indifferent  appearance, 
but  indomitable  energy. 

The  vast  plains  that  lie  between  the  Hill-country 
and  the  sea  are  very  partially  cultivated  5  but  the 
luxuriant  corn,  and  rich  grass  that  grows  wild,  prove 
how  readily  it  can  bring  forth  abundance  ;  and  that  it 
is  the  inhabitants  and  not  the  soil  that  lie  under  a 
curse.  Once,  twenty  millions  of  people,  it  is  said, 
dwelt  in  plenty  and  prosperity,  where  now  some 
1,800,000  find  a  scanty  sustenance.  The  more  I  see 
of  Turkish  rule,  the  more  admirably  does  that  rule 
appear  adapted  to  accomplish  a  denouncing  pro- 
phecy. 

Towards  sunset,  we  reached  Ramleh,  and  beat  loud 
and  loniT  before  we  obtained  admittance  into  the 
Franciscan  convent  outside  the  walls :  this  is  a 
similar  establishment  to  that  I  had  just  left  at  Jaffa, 
equally  spacious,  and  only  garrisoned  by  three  Spanish 
monks.  In  the  various  cool  cloisters  and  high- walled 
courts,  shaded  by  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  the 
palm-tree,  the  air  was  delightfully  refreshing  ;  for  it 
was  now  near  midsummer,  and  we  had  swept  the  plain 
of  Sharon  at  a  gallop  that  soon  distanced  our  tem- 
porary caravan. 

When   I   came  down  to  dinner  in  a  place  like  a 
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cellar  (only  there  was  no  wine  in  it),  the  fat  Superior 
told  me  that  1  had  fiillen  upon  a  fast-day,  but  bade 
me  welcome  to  such  fare  as  the  refectory  afforded. 
This  consisted  of  a  mass  of  smashed  eggs,  by  way  of 
an  omelette,  some  cucumbers,  and  a  dish  of  rice 
stewed  in  grease :  there  was  good  bread,  however, 
with  which,  together  with  my  own  tea,  I  contrived  to 
practise  abstinence,  even  towards  Lenten  diet. 

One  of  these  Franciscan  monks  appeared  to  be- 
long to  a  higher  order  of  birth  and  intellect  than 
any  I  had  yet  met  with.  He  accompanied  me  to 
the  house-top,  where  my  pipe  and  coffee  were  served, 
and  inquired  anxiously  about  the  state  of  Spain, 
and  the  w'ar  in  the  Basque  provinces,  which  I  told 
him  I  had  witnessed.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic 
in  his  nationality  when  I  spoke  of  the  oak-tree  of 
Guernica,  and  the  Fueros  of  his  native  country, 
the  Basque  provinces  ;  but,  when  I  asked  him  whether 
he  was  Carlist  or  Christino,  he  checked  himself 
suddenly,  and  said  with  humihty,  "  Siguor  —  son' 
frate  !" 

Soon  afterwards,  he  left  me  to  myself,  and  keenly 
did  I  enjoy  that  first  evening  of  my  Judean  travel. 
It  appeared  almost  incredible  to  me  that  in  a  few 
short  hours  I  should  stand  within  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  yet  there  lay  the  path  to  it,  opening  among 
the  hills  of  Judah,  as  they  rose  in  beauty  from  Sharon's 
varied  plains.  The  setting  sun  threw  a  rich  glow 
upon  the  deep  groves  in  which  the  picturesque  town 
lay  buried  ;  the  air  was  the  balmiest  I  ever  breathed  ; 
myriads  of  birds  were  singing  enthusiastically  in  the 
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palms  and  olive-branches  ;  the  laughter  of  the  village 
children  sounded  merrily  from  tlieir  playground  ;  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  hum  of  insects — all  was  in  perfect 
harmony  and  keeping.  And  then  the  strange,  unusual 
appearance  of  the  town,  over  whose  roofs  I  looked, 
Asmodeus-like,  from  the  lofty  convent  terrace  !  All 
the  female  inhabitants  were  pursuing  their  various 
occupations  in  the  open  air,  in  the  courtyards,  or  on 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  wliich  were  all  pimpled 
with  little  domes  rising  out  of  tlieir  flat  roofs,  and 
covered  like  tlicm  with  grey  stucco  :  this,  with  the 
minarets,  gave  a  very  peculiar  effect  to  the  downward 
view.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  an  ancient  khan  or  mosque,  or  both  ; 
with  a  lofty  tower,  that  serves  as  a  landmark  for  many 
miles  around.  It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  the  town 
taking  its  evening  meal,  "  al  fresco,"  each  party  in- 
visible to  its  neighbour  owing  to  partition  walls,  but 
open  to  my  inspection  as  I  stood  on  the  convent 
watch-tower.  Then  the  women  began  to  array  them- 
selves for  the  night,  all  unconscious  of  a  stranger''s 
presence :  start  not,  gentle  reader,  for  there  was  no 
c^e's-arraying ;  the  Ramlehan  maidens  merely  put  on 
a  loose  white  garment  over  their  day- dress,  and  lay 
down  to  rest  under  the  quiet  sky. 

My  sleeping  cell  was  less  squalid  than  in  the  Jaffa 
convent,  but  still  was  such  as  no  English  felon  would 
be  oblioed  to  occupy.  There  were  mnsquitoes,  too,  as 
thick  as  gnats  under  a  summer  bough  ;  and  it  was 
without  any  interruption  of  slumber  that  I  rose  soon 
after  midnight  to  start  for  Jerusalem.     How  soft  and 
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lirautifiil  \v;vs  that  niijlit,  as  its  breezes  whispered 
aiiioiinf  the  orange  and  the  pahn-trees  in  the  cloistered 
courts,  and  the  moon  slione  tenderly  over  forlorn 
Palestine  and  that  far-off  silvery  sea,  that  led  the 
thoughts  insensibly  away,  even  from  Jerusalem,  to 
Europe  and  to  home  ! 

Fra'  Gonzaga,  the  Biscayan  monk,  got  up  to  see 
me  start,  and,  iu  reply  to  my  complaints  of  the  mus- 
quitoes,  observed,  as  if  he  was  proud  of  them,  "  Non 
fiotio  moltissimi  V  He  then  glanced  complacently  at 
my  breakfast-table,  wliich  was  served  w'ith  eatables 
that  Ugoliuo  would  have  shrunk  from ;  and  wished 
nie  "  un  buon'  appetito"  with  a  grim  smile  that  had 
no  relation  whatever  to  a  joke. 

Kamleh,  the  ancient  Arimathea,  was  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  Theocratic  days  of  Israel :  here 
Samuel  judged  the  people,  and  here  the  elders  of  the 
Hebrews  assembled  to  demand  a  king  to  rule  over 
them.  It  is  now  a  mean,  straggling  town,  without 
fortification,  but  surrounded  with  gardens  and  olive- 
groves,  that  cheerfullize  it.  We  passed  through  a 
cemetery  in  the  twilight,  and  saw  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep  following  their  shepherds  to  the  pasture,  from 
wliich  they  are  driven  into  the  town  every  evening. 
Many  travellers  were  already  on  the  road,  collecting 
together  for  the  purpose  of  security,  and  all  furnished 
with  some  kind  of  arms,  from  the  long  musket  to  the 
eandjiar  in  their  girdle.  Our  way  lay  among  wide 
plains,  very  scantily  cultivated,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  inhabitants ;  the  path  was  wide,  and,  though  sandy, 
not  deep  enough  to  be  laborious  to  the  horses.     After 
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two  hours''  travel,  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  Ekron — a 
fortress  commaiuling  the  Passes  into  tlic  Hill-country  ; 
then  the  road  entered  a  defile  of  rocky  mountains  ; 
numerous  shrubs,  the  laurustinus,  the  privet,  and  the 
bay-tree,  were  thickly  scattered  over  the  steep  acclivi- 
ties. Wilder  and  wilder  grew  the  scenery  at  each 
winding  of  the  road,  toppling  precipices  closed  round 
us,  and  our  little  party  gathered  closer  together  as 
they  unslung  their  muskets ;  the  van  looking  more 
like  a  storming  party  than  a  company  of  peaceful 
travellers. 

There  is  some  instinctive  love  of  danger  in  every 
breast ;  and  fortunately  for  our  interest,  a  party  had 
been  robbed  and  ill-treated  two  days  before  in  these 
defiles  :  the  preparations  therefore  that  we  made  were 
i)f  a  most  imposing  character.  A  fat  old  tobacconist 
and  a  lean  barber  rode  on  heroically,  as  an  advanced 
guard  ;  a  couple  of  tinkers  and  a  Turkish  soldier 
brought  up  the  rear  ;  three  or  four  camels,  half  a 
dozen  horsemen,  with  a  couple  of  donkeys  carrying 
panniers  of  children,  formed  the  main  body,  in  whicli 
my  anxious  servants  deeply  ensconced  themselves ; 
while  a  young  Swiss,  three  or  four  Turkish  cavalry 
soldiers,  and  myself,  gave  our  horses  to  be  ridden  by 
some  of  the  tired  pedestrians  ;  while  we  ranged  the  clifi's 
as  skirmishers,  in  actual  hope  of  a  gazelle,  or  partridge, 
and  professed  anticipation  of  an  Arnaout,  or  some 
native  robber. 

Soon  becoming  tired  of  playing  at  soldiers  and 
sportsman  in  a  scene  like  this,  I  summoned  my  un- 
willing servants,  and  spurred  forward  as  fast  as  almost 
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inaccessible  rocky  paths  would  permit.  1  Iclt  tlio 
utmost  impatience  to  reach  Jerusalem  ;  mid,  more- 
over, a  burning  sun  had  been  shining  on  us  for  many 
hours,  and  a  well  was  before  us.  At  length  we 
reached  it ;  but — 

"  Vain  was  the  hope  that  had  lured  us  on — 
Our  trust  in  the  desert  I — the  waters  were  gone." 

Some  damp  mud  alone  remained,  which  the  muleteer 
and  his  horses  rather  chewed  than  drank. 

Thence  proceeding  more  slowly  as  the  road  grew 
more  picturesque  and  impracticable,  we  met  some  Avell- 
armed  attendants,  bespeaking  the  approach  of  a  person 
of  consideration.  The  pass  was  too  difficult  to  make 
inquiries,  as  we  squeezed  by  the  strangers  ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  on  rounding  a  steep  and  difficult  pro- 
jection, I  encountered  the  light  and  graceful  figure  of 
a  lady,  beautifiilly  mounted,  and  apparently  quite  at 
home  in  that  savage  wilderness.  The  ease  with  which 
she  sate  her  fiery  horse  in  his  difficult  path,  not  less 
than  her  costume,  told  me  that  I  saw  a  country- 
woman ;  and,  soon  after,  an  English  voice,  though  it 
was  in  Italian  that  she  spoke,  announced  her  nation- 
She  bowed  slightly,  in  return  to  my  salute,  as  did  the 
gentleman  accompanying  her,  whose  costume  would 
have  appeared  to  advantage  in  Hyde  Park  ;  while 
mine,  soiled  and  travel-stained,  and  half  oriental  as 
it  was,  left  it  a  matter  of  doubt  to  what  country  I 
belonged.  So  I  passed  in  silence  those  to  whom  I 
was  afterwards  indebted  for  the  most  agreeable  day 
I  passed  in  Judea,  and  to  whose  acquaintance  I  still 
look  back  with  lively  pleasure. 
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Earlier  in  tlie  year,  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  inci* 
dents  of  travel  to  meet  with  other  pilgrims,  amongst 
whom  one  generally  finds  or  makes  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  advanced 
season  of  my  pilgrimage,  had  divested  the  country 
of  Europeans,  and  these  were  the  only  English 
travellers  I  encountered  during  the  whole  of  ray 
Syrian  tour. 

Henceforth,  our  path  necessitated  one  perpetual 
climb,  scramble,  or  slide  :  slippery  rocks,  yawning 
into  deep  fissures,  or  so  round  and  smooth  as  to 
render  firm  footing  impossible,  constituted  the  only 
road.  Yet  this  has  been,  for  four  thousand  years, 
the  highway  between  Jerusalem  and  the  western 
plains  that  border  on  the  sea.  Chariots  never  could 
have  been  used  here ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  cavalry  to  act,  or  even  to  advance  against  a 
hostile  force. 

The  scenery  resembled  that  of  the  wildest  glens  of 
Scotland,  only  that  here  the  grey  crags  were  thickly 
tufted  with  aromatic  shrubs,  and,  instead  of  the  pine, 
the  sycamore,  the  olive,  and  the  palm,,  shaded  the 
mountain's  side. 

We  passed  by  the  village  of  Jeremiah,  and  "  the 
Terebinthine  Vale."  In  the  last  we  recognize  thu 
scene  of  David's  combat  with  Goliah,  and  its  little 
brook  still  sparkles  here  as  freshly  as  when  he  picked 
pebbles  thence  to  smite  the  Philistine.  Generally 
speaking,  the  river  beds  were  as  dry  as  the  path  we 
trod,  and  this  was  the  only  stream  but  one  that  I  saw 
between  Jafta  and  the  Jordan.     A  larae  caravan  was 
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assembled  ou  its  banks,  witb  all  its  jticturosque  variety 
of  laden  camels,  mules  -with  gay  trappings,  mountain 
cavaliers  with  turban  and  embroidered  vest,  veiled 
women  on  donkeys,  Iialf-nakcd  Arabs  \vitb  long  spears, 
dwellers  in  cities  witli  dark  kaftan,  or  furred  pelisse. 
All,  liowever  various  their  nation,  profession,  or  ap- 
pearance, were  eagerly  quailing  the  precious  stream,  or 
waitius  under  "  the  shadow  of  a  hi^h  rock"  for  the 
caravan  to  proceed. 

The  hills  became  more  and  more  precipitous  as 
we  approached  J  erusalem ;  most  of  them  were  of  a 
conical  form,  and  terraced  to  their  summit.  Yet 
on  these  steep  acclivities  the  strenuous  labour  of 
the  Israelite  had  formerly  grown  corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil ;  and,  on  the  terraces  that  remained  uninjured, 
the  few  present  inhabitants  still  plant  wheat,  and 
vineyards,  and  olive  groves.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  water,  except  the  inference  that  might 
be  drawn  of  wells  within  the  few  villages  that  hunjr 
upon  the  mountains''  side. 

The  pathway  continued  as  rough  as  ever,  while  we 
wound  through  the  rocky  defiles  leading  to  the  upper 
plains ;  but  it  was  much  more  frequented,  and  I 
had  joined  a  large  and  various  company,  for  the 
sake  of  listening  to  their  talk  about  the  city  that 
now  absorbed  every  other  interest.  At  each  acclivity 
we  surmounted,  we  were  told  that  the  next  would 
reveal  to  us  the  object  of  our  destination  ;  and  at 
lengtli,  as  we  emerged  upon  a  wide  and  sterile  plain, 
the  leading  pilgrims  sank  upon  their  knees — a  con- 
tagious shout  of  enthusiasm  burst  from  the  excited  wan^ 
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Jcrers;  and  every  inau  of  that  large  company — Arab, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Englishman  —  exclaimed,  eaoii 
in  his  own  tongue:  "  El  Klmds !"  "  Gerusalemma  !" 
"  Hagiopolis  !"  "  The  Holy  City  !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JERUSALEM. 

Of  earth's  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  gem 
Of  Hving  light — O  fallen  Jerusalem  ! 

SOUTHEY. 

Ecco!  appairir  Gerusalem  si  vede ! 
Ecco!  da  molti  voci  unitamente 
Gerusalemraa  salutar  si  sente. 

Tasso. 

It  was  indeed  Jerusalem — and,  had  the  Holy  City 
risen  before  us  in  its  palmiest  days  of  magnificence 
and  glory,  it  could  not  have  created  deeper  emotion, 
or  been  gazed  at  more  earnestly,  and  with  intenser 
interest. 

So  long  the  object  of  eager  hope  and  busy  imagina- 
tion, it  stood  before  me  at  length  in  actual  reality — 
the  city  of  David,  the  chosen  seat  of  God,  the  death- 
place  of  his  son,  the  object  of  the  world's  pilgrimage 
for  two  thousand  years  !  All  its  history,  so  strangely 
blended  with  holiness  and  crime,  with  prosperity  and 
desolation,  with  triumph  and  despair,  and  a  thousand 
associations  came  thronging  into  recollection,  peopling 
its  towers  and  surrounding  plains  with  the  scenes  and 
actors  of  eventful  years.     These  feelings  I  shared  in 
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common  with  the  humblest  pilgrim  that  was  kneeling 
there,  and,  in  some  respects,  he  had  even  the  advantage 
of  me  ;  ho  had  made  infinitely  greater  sacrifices  than 
1  had  done,  and  undergone  far  heavier  toils  to  reach 
that  bourne.  Undistracted  by  mere  temporal  associa- 
tions, he  only  saw  the  sacred  spot  wherein  the  Prophets 
preached,  and  David  sung,  and  Christ  had  died. 

The  whole  cavalcade  paiised  simultaneously  when 
Jerusalem  appeared  in  view ;  the  greater  number  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  laid  their  foreheads  in  the  dust, 
whilst  a  profound  silence,  more  impressive  than  the 
loudest  exclamations,  prevailed  over  all :  even  the 
Moslems  gazed  reverently  on  what  was  to  them  also  a 
holy  city,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
their  forefather — "  Hast  thou  not  a  blessing  for  me, 
also,  0  my  Father?" 

When  the  crusading  army,  thinned  by  pestilence, 
privation,  and  many  a  battle-field,  gazed  upon  the 
view  before  us,  that  warrior-host  knelt  down  as  a 
single  man  ;  sobs  burst  from  their  mailed  bosoms,  and 
tears  streamed  down  their  rugged  cheeks.  Those 
tears,  and  not  the  blood  so  profusely  shed  upon  the 
plains  of  Palestine,  were  the  true  evidences  of  the 
Crusading  spirit. 

Apart  from  all  associations,  the  first  view  of  Jeru- 
salem is  a  most  striking  one.  A  brilliant  and  un- 
chequered  sunshine  has  something  mournful  in  it, 
when  all  that  it  shines  upon  is  utterly  desolate  and 
drear.  Not  a  tree  or  green  spot  is  visible ;  no  sign 
of  life  breaks  the  solemn  silence  ;  no  smile  of  nature's 
gladness  ever  varies  the  stern  scenery  around.     The 
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fliimiiic:,  monotonous  sunsliiiio  above,  and  the  pale, 
distorted,  rocky  wastes  beneath,  realize  but  too  faith- 
fully the  prophetic  picture — "  Thy  sky  shall  be  brass, 
and  thy  land  shall  be  iron."'  To  the  right  and  left, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  vaiiuo  undulations  of 
colourless  rocks  extend  to  the  horizon.  A  broken  and 
desolate  plain  in  front  is  bounded  by  a  wavy,  battle- 
mented  wall,  over  which  towers  frown,  and  minarets 
peer,  and  mosque-domes  swell  ;  intermingled  with 
church-turret  and  an  indistinsuishable  mass  of  ter- 
raced  roofs.  High  over  the  city,  to  the  left,  rises  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  and  the  distant  hills  of  Moab, 
almost  mingling  with  the  sky,  afford  a  background  to 
the  striking  picture. 

There  was  something  startlingly  new  and  strange 
in  that  wild,  shadowless  landscape  ;  the  clear  outlines 
of  the  hills,  and  the  city  walls — so  colourless,  yet  so 
well  defined  against  the  naked  sky — gave  to  the  whole 
a  most  unreal  appearance  ;  it  resembled  rather  an 
immense  mezzotinto  engraving,  than  anything  which 
nature  and  nature's  complexion  had  to  do  with. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  stern  sceneiy  did  not  present 
the  only  appearance  that  would  not  disappoint  expecta- 
tion. It  is  unlike  anything  else  on  earth — so  blank 
to  the  eye,  yet  so  foil  of  meaning  to  the  heart ;  every 
mountain  round  is  familiar  to  the  memory ;  even  yon 
blasted  fig-tree  has  its  voice,  and  the  desolation  that 
surrounds  us  bears  silent  testimony  to  fearful  expe- 
riences. The  plain  upon  which  we  stand  looks  like 
tlie  arena  of  deadly  struggles  in  times  gone  by — 
struggles  in  which  all  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth 
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took  part,  and  iu  which  Nature  herself  seems  to  have 
shared. 

Each  of  our  party  had  waited  for  the  other  to  finish 
his  devotions,  and  seemed  to  respect  each  pili;rini"'s 
feelings  with  a  Christian  courtesy,  perhaps  inspired  by 
the  spot.  At  length,  all  had  risen  from  their  genu- 
flexions and  prostrations,  and  we  moved  slowly  for- 
ward over  the  rugged  yet  slippery  path  which  human 
feet  had  v.orn  in  the  solid  rock.  Countless  had  been  the 
makers  of  that  path — Jebusitos,  Hebrews,  Chaldeans, 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Komans,  Saracens,  Crusaders, 
and  pilgrims  from  every  country  under  heaven.  As  we 
advanced,  some  olive-trees  appeared,  and  deep  valleys 
on  the  left,  slightly  marked  with  pale,  green  gardens. 
An  enclosure  concealed  the  prospect  for  awhile,  and 
then  again  the  City  of  Zion  appeared,  shadowing  with 
its  battlemented  walls  the  barren  rocks  around.  As 
we  approached,  nothing  but  these  walls  were  visible, 
presenting  probably,  with  their  massive  gates  and  lofty 
towers,  the  same  appearance  as  they  wore  to  the  Cru- 
sader''s  view.  Here  and  there  a  turbaued  head  was 
visible,  and  the  Crescent  banner  was  waving  from 
David's  Tower ;  a  few  tents,  green,  white,  and  blue, 
were  scattered  round,  as  if  forsaken  in  a  hurry  ;  and 
all  else  looked  as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  in  order  to 
afford  no  shelter  to  an  enemy. 

I  had  always  pictured  to  mj^self  Jerusalem  as 
standing  upon  lofty  hills,  and  visible  from  afar.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  edge  of  the  wide  platform 
by  which  we  approach  from  Jaffa,  and  is  commanded 
by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Hill  of  Scopas,  and  other 
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rmiiKMicos,  from  \viru'li  it  is  divided  by  the  deep  and 
narrow  ravines  called  the  valley  of  Jelioshapliat,  and 
the  Vale  of  llinnoni.  These  ravines  meet  in  tlie  form 
of  a  Y,  tlie  lower  part  of  wliieh  describes  the  precipi- 
tous olen  through  which  the  brook  Kedron  flows  in 
winter  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  in  itself  unique ;  selected 
originally  from  the  strength  of  its  position  only,  it 
otters  none  of  the  features  usually  to  be  found  sur- 
rounding the  metropolis  of  a  poweiful  people.  No 
river  nor  any  stream  flows  by ;  no  fertility  surrounds 
it,  DO  commerce  seems  able  to  approach  its  walls,  no 
thoroughfare  of  nations  finds  it  in  the  way.  It  seems 
to  stand  apart  from  the  Avorld,  exempt  from  its  pas- 
sions, its  ambitions,  and  even  its  prosperity.  Like 
the  high  priest  who  once  ministered  in  its  temple,  it 
stands  solitary  and  removed  from  all  secular  influences, 
and  receives  only  those  who  come  to  worship  at  its 
mysteries.  All  the  other  cities  of  the  earth  are  fre- 
quented by  votaries  of  gain,  science,  luxury,  or  glory  : 
Zion  ofibrs  only  privations  to  the  pilgrim's  body, 
solemn  reflection  for  his  thoughts,  awe  for  his  soul : 
her  palaces  are  ruins,  her  hostels  are  dreary  convents, 
her  chief  boast  and  triumph  is  a  Tomb. 


After  some  resistance  froni  the  Turkish  sentinels,  I 
entered  the  Pilgrims'  Gate  under  a  lofty  archway,  and 
found  myself  in  Jerusalem  ! 

On  the  left  w  ithin  the  walls  is  a  waste  place  strewed 
with  ruins,  and  containing  a  broken  cistern,  called  the 
"  Pool  of  Bathsheba  ;"  on  the  right  is  pointed  out  the 
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Hill  of  Zion,  wlioreou  "  David's  Tower  "  maintains  its 
ground  in  tradition,  if  not  in  truth.  From  this  open 
space  three  streets,  or  rather  roads,  (for  they  are 
almost  houseless,)  branch  off;  that  to  the  left  leads 
to  Calvary,  and  the  convent  of  the  Terra  Santa;  that 
to  the  right  to  Mount  Zion,  the  English  Church,  and 
Armenian  convent ;  and  that  strait  onward  to  Mount 
IMoriah,  where  stands  ,the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the 
collection  of  villages  that  is  called  the  city. 

I  betook  myself  to  the  hospice  of  the  Latin  convent, 
where  I  found  a  whitewashed  cell  and  an  iron  bedstead 
at  my  disposal.  It  was  dismal  enough ;  but  long 
travel  under  a  Syrian  sun  prevents  one  from  feeling 
fastidious,  and  it  ill  becomes  a  pilgrim  to  complain  on 
Calvary. 

The  convent,  whose  guest  I  now  found  myself,  is 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  all  those  in 
Palestine.  It  is  called  by  distinction  the  Convent  of 
the  Terra  Santa,  and  has  possessions  handed  down 
from  the  times  of  Codfrey  de  Bouillon  :  all  the  other 
Latin  convents  in  Syria  pay  deference  to  this,  the  chief 
guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  took  no  guide  but  memory ;  and,  mounting  a 
fresh  horse,  I  repassed  the  gate  by  wdiich  I  had 
entered  on  the  Southern  side,  and  rode  forth  to  make 
a  circuit  of  the  city,  "  to  walk  round  about  her,  and 
mark  well  her  battlements."  Sadly  has  all  been 
changed  since  this  proud  challenge  was  spoken,  yet 
the  walls  are  still  towering  and  imposing  in  their 
effect.  They  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet,  according  to  the  undulations  of  the  ground  ;  and 
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ar(>  evorv  aa'Iiovi'  in  ^nod  r(']);iii-.  'I'lic  coluniiis  iiiid 
;irohitrav(>:<,  as  old  at  least  a.s  tlio  Jlomaii-contjuored 
city,  that  arc  worked  into  these  walls  instead  of  ruder 
stones,  bear  eloijuont  testimony  to  the  ditt'ercnt  nature 
of  their  predecessors.  A  bridle-path  leads  close  to 
their  base  all  round ;  the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and 
Jehoshaphat  yawn  suddenly  beneath  them  on  the 
west,  south,  and  north,  separating  them  from  Mount 
Gihon,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  These  hills  are  utterly  barren,  and  lonely  as 
fear  can  make  them.  Though  within  gunshot  of  the 
city,  robberies  are  here  committed  with  im])unity, 
and  few  people  venture  to  leave  the  walls  without 
being  well  armed  and  attended.  The  deep  gloom  of 
the  Valley  of  Ilinnom  ;  the  sterility  of  all  around  ;  the 
silence  and  desolation  so  intense,  yet  so  close  to  the 
city ;  the  sort  of  memory  with  which  1  could  trace 
each  almost  familiar  spot,  from  the  Tower  of  Hippicus 
to  the  Hill  of  Scopas,  made  this  the  most  interesting 
excursion  I  ever  undertook.  Now  we  look  down  upon 
the  Pool  and  Valley  of  Gihon  from  the  summit  of 
^Mount  Zion ;  now  upon  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  with 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  Aceldama  beyond  the  brook  ; 
now  over  Mount  Moriah,  with  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat beneath,  and  the  village  of  Siloam  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  scattered  along  the  banks  w4iere  Kedron  used 
to  flow.  Then,  passing  through  the  Turkish  cemetery 
and  over  the  brook  Kedron,  we  come  to  the  venerable 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  which,  say  the  legends,  still 
stand  the  olive-trees  that  sheltered  Christ.  This 
garden  is  only  a  small  grove,  occupying  perhaps  two 
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acres  of  ground,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
scenes  of  interest  about  Jerusalem.  From  it,  a  steep 
and  rocky  path  leads  to  the  three  summits  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  loftiest  of  which  stands  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension.  An  Armenian  priest  ad- 
mitted me  into  the  sacred  enclosure,  motioned  to  a 
little  monk  to  lead  about,  my  horse,  and  led  the  way 
in  silence  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  From  hence  is 
the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  striking,  view  in 
the  world. 

From  such  a  summit  mio;ht  the  ijreat  leader  of  the 
people  have  viewed  the  land,  which  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  their  desert  wanderings.  From  it  is  laid 
bare  every  fibre  of  the  great  heart  of  Palestine.  The 
atmosphere  is  like  a  crystal  lens,  and  everv  object  in 
the  Holy  City  is  as  clear  as  if  it  lay  within  a  few 
yards,  instead  of  a  mile's  distance.  Each  battlement 
upon  those  war-worn  walls,  each  wild  flower  that 
clusters  over  them  j  the  dogs  prowling  about  the  waste 
places  among  the  ruins,  and  cactus,  and  cypress  ;  the 
turbaned  citizens  slowly  moving  in  the  streets ;  all 
these  are  recognizable  almost  as  clearly  as  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  city. 

The  eminence  called  Mount  Moriah  lies  nearest  to 
our  view,  just  above  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  city  wall  passes  over  the  centre  of  it,  embracing 
a  wide  enclosure,  studded  witli  cypresses  and  cedars, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  magnificent  INIosque 
of  Omar.  This  is  of  a  very  light,  fantastic  archi- 
tecture, bristling  with  points,  and  little  spires,  and 
minarets,  many  of  which  have  gilded  crescents  that 
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flash  and  ii'loam  in  tlu;  sunsliine  ;  Avliilo  tlic  various 
groups  of  jNlo.slenis,  sitting  on  bright  carpets,  or  slowly 
wanelcring  among  the  groves,  give  life  and  animation 
to  the  scene,'.  The  ]Mos(|ue  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  is  held  holy  by  the  ^loslem  as  the  spot 
where  Abraham  offered  Isaac  to  be  a  sacrifice.  To 
the  left  of  the  moscpie  enclosure  within  the  walls  is  a 
space  covered  with  rubbish  and  jungles  of  the  prickly 
pear;  then  part  of  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  David's 
Tower.  To  the  right  of  the  enclosure  is  the  l^ool  of 
Bethesda,  beyond  which  St.  Stephen's  Gate  affords 
entrance  to  the  A^ia  Dolorosa,  a  steep  and  winding 
street,  along  which  Christ  bore  the  Cross  in  liis  ascent 
to  Calvary.  To  the  right  of  this  street,  and  towards 
the  north,  stands  the  hill  of  Acra,'  on  which  Salem, 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  was  built,  they  say, 
by  Melchisedek.  This  hill  is  enclosed  by  the  walls  of 
the  modern  town  ;  but  the  hill  of  Bezetha  lies  yet 
further  to  the  right,  and  was  enclosed  within  the  walls 
that  the  Romans  stormed.  Beyond  Bezetha  stands 
the  Hill  of  Scopas,  Avherefrom  Titus  gazed  upon  Jeru- 
salem the  day  before  its  destruction,  and  wept  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  city. 

"  And  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  over. 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city ! 
As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  gentle  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  though  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  Peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us  !  how  majestically! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  on  line, 
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Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still  and  nearer 

To  the  blue  heavens.     Here  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces. 

With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed; 

Here  towers  of  war,  that  frown  in  massive  strength, 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve, 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 

Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 

And  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke, 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 

In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity. 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven."  ^ 

But  from  the  Hill  on  Avliieli  ice  stand,  One  other 
also  wept  over  that  fiited  city.  No  conquerin<>'  armies 
lay  around  it  then  ;  luxuiy  and  plenty  revelled  among 
its  marble  palaces  ;  there  wa-s  then  large  hope  on  earth, 
and  a  new  hope  just  dawned  that  lighted  up  the  dark 
passage  of  the  grave,  and  showed  through  its  narrow; 
vista  a  glorified  imaoe  of  that  city  so  dear  to  its  inha- 
bitants — a  new  Jerusalem.  In  vain  that  hope  !  The 
stubborn  Jew  had,  in  bygone  years,  impatiently  re- 
jected God  as  his  king,  and  demanded  a  being  like 
himself  "  to  reign  over  him  ;"  he  now  refused  to  listen 
to  Him,  albeit  of  the  house  of  David,  who,  by  his  own 
confession,  "  s])ake  as  nevcu-  man  spake  j""  and,  with 
the  same  sordid  spirit  that  has  ever  characterized  his 
nation,  boasted  that  he  had  no  king  but  Cresar. 
Then,  indeed,  "  did  the  sceptre  depart  from  Israel."" 
Foreign  banners  might  wave  upon  her  towers,  foreign 
tyrants  might  grind  her  with  oppression  ;  but  a  nation 
never  can  know  utter  slavery,  until  its  SPIRIT  is  volun- 
tarily bowed  beneath  the  yoke. 

*  Milman's  "Fall  of  Jerusalem." 
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AVliatovor  beauty  may  liavc  Jistimjuisla'd  tlic  city 
in  i\\v  (lay  dt"  it.s  evil  pride,  tlicro  is  little  within  tiie 
wide  niclosm-e  nf  its  walls  to  claim  an  interest,  except 
the  unchangeable  iiills  on  which  it  stands.  Here  and 
there  is  a  cluster  ui'  ilat-root'ed  buildings,  tlien  a  space 
bewildered  with  weeds  and  luins  ;  here  is  a  busy  street, 
witli  vines  sheltering;  its  bazaars,  and  gorgeous-lookini^ 
crow'ds  streaming  througli  it ;  and  there  is  a  deserted 
garden,  with  a  few  dreary  olive-trees  and  cypresses 
shading  its  burnt  soil ;  here  is  a  mosque,  with  its 
heavy  donu*  and  its  pert  minarets  ;  and  there  is  the 
capacious  church  that  covers  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  eye  wanders  away  with  a  feeling  of  relief  from 
this  most  mournful  city,  to  the  wide,  strange  prospect 
that  surrounds  it.  Far  to  the  south,  we  look  over  tlie 
barren  but  magnificent  liills  of  Judah,  with  vistas 
through  their  rocky  glens  of  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  calm,  green  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  surface  gleams  on  either  side  of  a  foreground 
formed  by  the  lofty  village  of  Bethany.  Beyond 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  the  mountains  of  the 
Moabites  tower  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  are  reflected 
in  brown  and  purple  shadows  on  their  own  dark,  mys- 
terious Lake. 

Beneath  us  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  with  its  Tophet,  and  the  Vale  of  Jehosha- 
phat  with  its  brook  Kedron,  which  meets  the  waters 
of  Siloam  at  the  "Well  of  Job.  The  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  of  Nehemiah,  of  Absalom,  and  of  the  Judges, 
lie  before  us ;  the  caves  of  the  Prophets  everywhere 
pierce  the  rocks,  that  have  so  often  resounded  to  the 
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war-cry  of  the  Chaldean,  the  Roman,  the  Saracen,  and 
the  Crusader.  Beyond  the  city  spreads  the  Yale  of 
Eephaim,  with  Bethlehem  in  the  distance ;  every 
rock,  and  hill,  and  valley  that  is  visible  bears  some 
name  that  has  rung  in  history.  And  then  the  utter 
desolation  that  everywhere  prevails — as  if  all  was  over 
with  that  land,  and  the  'Crocks  had  indeed  fallen,  and 
the  hills  indeed  had  covered"  the  mighty,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  brave,  who  once  dwelt  there  in  prosperity  and 
peace.  No  flocks,  no  husbandmen,  nor  any  living 
thing  is  there,  except  a  group  of  timid  travellers — 
turbaned  figures,  and  veiled  women,  and  a  file  of 
camels — winding  along  the  precipitous  pathway  under 
the  shadows  of  the  palm-tree. 

Doscendino-  from  the  Mount  of  OHves,  I  re-entered 
the  city  by  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  where  Turkish  soldiers 
constantly  keep  guard  ;  turning  to  the  left,  I  visited 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  then  wandered  slowly  over 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  in  which  is  pointed  out  each  spot 
where  the  Saviour  fell  under  tlic  burden  of  the  Cross, 
as  he  bore  it  to  Calvary  along  this  steep  and  rugged 
way. 

In  after  days,  I  impatiently  traversed  the  squalid 
city,  with  a  monk  for  my  guide,  in  search  of  its  various 
localities  of  traditionary  sanctity  ;  but  I  will  not  ask 
the  reader  to  stoop  to  such  a  labour.  My  monkish 
cicerone  pointed  out  to  me  where  Dives  lived,  where 
Lazarus  lay,  where  the  cock  crowed  or  roosted  that 
warned  Peter  of  his  crime,  and  even  where  the  blessed 
Virgin  used  to  wash  her  son's  linen.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  of  such  things  gravely  ;  and  yet  I  would  not 
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have  one  liglit  fcoliiif;  or  ('X])n's.si()n  intorniinglod  with 
the  solemn  subjects  of  which  this  chaptei"  iitteinpts  to 
treat :  when  we  visit  Marathon  or  Salamis,  it  would 
shame  us  to  be  insensible  of  their  lieroic  associations  ; 
and  the  pili:;rini  who  can  scofl'  within  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem does  his  opportunity  at  least  as  little  justice. 

The  character  of  the  city  within  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  country  without.  Most  of  it  is  very  soli- 
tary and  silent ;  echo  only  answers  to  your  horse's 
tread ;  and  frequent  waste  places,  among  which  the 
wild  dog  prowls,  convey  an  indescribable  impression  of 
desolation.  Jt  is  not  these  waste  places  alone  that  give 
such  an  air  of  loneliness  to  the  city,  but  many  of  the 
streets  themselves,  dark,  dull,  and  mournful-looking, 
seem  as  if  the  Templars'  armed  tread  were  the  last  to 
which  they  had  resounded.  The  bazaars  and  j)laces 
of  business  are  confined  to  one  small  quarter  of  the 
city  ;  every  where  else,  you  generally  find  yourself 
alone.  No  one  is  even  there  to  point  out  your  way  ; 
and  you  come  unexpectedly  upon  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
or  wander  among  the  vaulted  ruins  of  the  Hospitallers*' 
courts,  without  knowing  it.  The  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  that  meet  your  eye  are  singularly  few  ;  here 
and  there  a  column  is  let  into  the  wall,  or  you  find 
that  the  massive  and  uneven  pavement  is  of  costly 
marble ;  but,  except  the  Pools  of  Hezekiah  and 
Bethesda,  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  and  some  few  other 
remains,  preserved  on  account  of  their  utility,  there 
is  little  of  art  to  connect  the  memory  with  tlie  past. 

The  chief  place  of  intei-est  in  Jerusalem  is  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  whose  site  I  believe  to  be  as  real,  as  the 
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panorama  that  the  priests  have  gatliercd  round  it  must 
needs  be  false.  You  descend  by  a  narrow  lane  and 
a  flight  of  steps,  into  a  small  enclosure,  where  a  guard 
of  Turkish  soldiers  is  stationed  to  keep  peace  among 
the  Christians.  After  paying  tribute  to  this  infidel 
police,  you  enter  into  a  large  circular  hall,  supported 
by  a  colonnade  of  eighteen  pillars,  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  pavilion 
containing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  whole  of  this 
church  has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  I  shall 
only  mention  tliat  within  its  walls  are  collected  a 
panorama  of  all  the  events  that  took  place  at  the 
crucifixion  ;  the  place  where  Christ  was  scourged ; 
the  hole  in  the  rock  where  the  Cross  stood  ;  the  fissure 
where  the  rock  was  rent  in  twain  ;  the  place  where 
the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the  garments ;  the  stone 
whereon  the  body  was  anointed  ;  and,  lastly,  the  grave 
wherein  it  was  laid. 

According  to  monkish  topography.  Calvary  was 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  sepulchre,  which  itself  is  so 
altered  and  adorned  as  entirely  to  destroy  every  ap- 
pearance of  reality.  Neither  from  research  nor  personal 
observation,  have  I  any  right  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  this  is  the  site 
of  the  Se})ulchre  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Calvary  (never  mentioned  as  a  kill  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings) occupied  the  neighbouring  locality.  Although 
irithin  the  present  enclosure  of  the  city-walls,  it  was 
outside  the  ancient  circuit,  wliicli  is  necessaiy  to  its 
identity  ;  and  there  seems  little  probability  that  tra- 
dition would  ever  have  permitted  such  a  site  to  be  for- 
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gotten.  The  actual  .sj)<»t  (»('cuj)i('d  hy  tlie  Cross  njijioars 
entirely  devoiil  of  j)n)()t';  hut  it  .seems  evident  that 
the  jilace  assii:uetl  to  it,  within  a  dozen  yards  oi'  the 
Sej)ulohre,  is  the  least  likely  of  all. 

It  is  said  that  Golgotha  was  called  "  the  place  of  a 
skull,"  because  Adam's  was  found  there,  "  who  de- 
sired to  bo  buried  where  he  knew,  prophetically,  that 
the  Redeemer's  blood  should  fall  uj)on  his  grave." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  :\IONK  AND  THE  MISSIONARY. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  do  entirely  agree  with  those  old  Monks," 

Labnrare  esl  Orare.     In  a  thousand  senses,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 

other,  true  Work  is  Worship. 

Past  and  Present. — Carlyi.e. 

We  distinguish,  my  good  father,  betwixt  those  who  only  eat  the 
bread  of  their  own  labour,  and  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  other  peo- 
ple; and  who  have  no  other  plan  in  life,  but  to  get  through  it  in  sloth 

and  ignorance, /or  the  love  of  God. 

Sterne. 

Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease,  he  goes  forth  with 
the  blessed  Gospel  into  pagan  climes,  to  bear  the  light  of  eternal 
life  to  those  that  lie  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

R.  M'GnF.E. 

It  w.is  perhaps  a  natural  sentiment  that  drove 
enthusia.sts  in  the  earlier  and  stormier  ages  of  the 
church  to  seek  in  retirement  "tliat  Peace  which  the 
workl  coukl  not  give."  They  might  also  have  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  Peace  which  the  world 
could  not  take  away:  but  in  the  first  burst  of  a  nev.^ 
enthusiasm  no  second  thought  was  admitted  ;  men  of 
devout  faith  and  exemplary  piety  had  retired  to  the 
de.sert  for  the  purpose  of  a  closer  communion  with 
their  God  ;  they  had  announced  to  an  anxious  and 
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foarful  Wdi-ltl  tliat,  like  (lie  typioal  wandorors  of 
Israel,  thcv  had  fouiid  a  patli  tlirou2:h  the  dt-sort  to 
the  lioavi'idv  Canaan — that  tlicy  felt  their  salvation 
assured  hy  livini;  anionii-  reptilen  and  wild  l)easts,  and 
assimilating  the  human  lite  to  theirs.  Away  then  to 
the  desert  rushed  multitudes,  zealous  for  their  souls' 
[irosperity — there,  the  stormy  lieart  was  to  find  jicacc, 
the  broken  spirit  consolatiou,  despair  itself  to  bo  trans- 
muted iuto  hope. 

The  man  who  first  discovers  treasure  in  a  secret 
place  may  become  enriched  thereby,  but  they  who 
follow  will  probably  find  only  rubbish.  The  lofty 
minds  of  an  Anthony  and  Pachomius  had  grown  not 
only  to  strength,  but  to  power,  in  the  hermit\s  cell, 
and  thousands  hastened  to  seek  for  piety  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  if  it  were  some  curious  natural  production 
that  grew  there  only.  The  very  desert  ceased  to  be 
desert ;  the  solitudes  of  Egypt  and  Syria  became 
peopled  Avith  gloomy  dreamers,  who  seemed  to  think 
it  was  on  the  body,  not  the  soul,  that  the  weight  of 
sin  lay  so  heavily.  These  selfish  zealots  found,  no 
doubt,  a  fierce  luxury  in  penance  and  privation — 
and  devils  must  have  marvelled  to  sec  tlie  body  that 
God  had  made  so  strong,  and  fair,  and  comely — torn 
and  disfigured  by  starvation  and  the  scourge  :  the 
soul  that  had  been  given  for  the  exercise  of  genial 
thought,  and  love  and  friendship,  shrouded  by  per- 
petual gloom,  and  for  ever  harping,  like  the  ailing 
bodv,  upon  its  own  sordid  self.  Yet  these  men  were 
called  Catholic ! 

There  were  some  victims  of  this  literal  monomania, 
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like  some  of  the  knights  in  the  darker  ages  of  chivalry, 
who  displayed  a  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  understand- 
ing, singularly  at  issue  with  their  narrow  profession. 
Men  travelled  into  the  desert  to  seek  for  dispassionate 
advice  in  secular  affairs  from  such  hermits,  and  to  sti- 
mulate their  faith  in  spiritual  matters  by  a  glimpse  at 
their  wild  zeal.  St.  Anthony  is  generally  considered 
the  Chief  of  the  Solitaries  :  he  lived  for  twenty  years 
in  a  ruined  casrle  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Athanasius,  who  made  use  of  his  testi- 
mony against  the  Arians,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of 
Heaven  tliat  spoke  through  him. 

According  to  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Sethites, 
or  "  Sons  of  God,"  set  the  first  example  of  the  mo- 
nastic life  by  retiring  to  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  their  lately  lost  Paradise  by  the  sanctity 
and  purity  of  their  lives :  despairing  at  last  of  this, 
or  weary  of  celibacy,  they  descended  to  the  plains, 
where,  intermarrying  with  "  the  daughters  of  men" — 
their  kinswomen,  through  Cain  —  they  begot  the 
Giants.' 

Hilarion  was  the  founder  of  tlie  Christian  monastic 
state  in  Syria,  and  St.  liasil  in  l^ontus.  The  spirit 
spread  rapidly  througliout  the  East  with  various 
modifications,  and  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  climax 
in  the  person  of  Simeon  Stylites,  who  raised  himself 
(on  a  pillar)  to  the  highest  consideration  in  the 
monastic  world,  and  was  visited  on  his  pious  perch 
by  emperors.  At  this  period,  every  conspicuous  sj-sot 
in  Syria  swarmed  with  human  wearers  of  horses'  hair, 

'  D'Herbelot. 
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aiicl  f'ci'dors  on  horses''  provcmlcr.  Ev(mt  dirty  civern 
and  unc'onifortublc  hole  in  the  clills  of  Mar  Saha  had 
its  solitarj',  ifsneh  they  (Mudd  bo  called,  uhen  I  ().()()() 
of  them  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  one  mas- 
sacre by  the  Saracens. 

Gradually  the  monastic  spirit  changed  into  the 
Coenobitic ;  the  monks  adapted  La  Bruycre's  principle 
of  solitude,  and  thought  its  advantages  would  be  im- 
proved by  having  some  one  to  communicate  with  upon 
the  subject :  St.  Pachomius  has  the  credit  of  founding 
this  Coenobitical  or  conventual  life.  I  have  not  space 
to  follow  these  establishments  through  their  varied 
history.  They  spread  into  Europe,  and  soon  became 
so  remiss  (to  use  a  mild  term)  in  their  conduct,  that 
public  indignation  perhaps  prompted,  and  certainly 
assisted,  St.  Odo  in  their  reformation  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  monasteries  were  then  placed  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  the  bishops 
were  deprived  of  all  control  over  them.  Then  were 
founded  the  different  "religious  orders"  that  have 
since  spread  over  the  Christian  world,  and  have  each 
their  representatives  at  Jerusalem. 

When  a  blighted  name  or  blighted  hope  has 
changed  the  heart  to  stone,  a  monk"'s  cowl,  like  moss 
upon  a  ruin,  may  seem  to  become  it  well,  but  it  is  an 
indulgence,  not  a  penance.  The  convent  vow  is  a  sort 
of  moral  suicide,  by  which  the  life-weary  spirit, 
deserting  its  post,  seeks  refuge  in  a  living  tomb  :  the 
braver  soul,  "  though  faint  and  worn,  uncouquered 
still,""'  tramples  down  its  enervating  sorrow,  and  seeks 
in  action  the  means  of  rebuildiuo;  the  ruined  fabric  of 
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its  hope  on  a  firmer  and  wortliier  foundation.  Many 
a  desperate  man  in  the  pas.^ionate  and  troubled  ages 
preceding  the  crusades,  who  could  not  brook  the 
torpor  of  the  hermit  life,  embraced  with  eagerness 
some  painful  pilgrimage  or  arduous  enterprise  that 
might  employ  his  energies,  wliilo  it  substituted  a  new 
object  for  tliat  which  he  had  lost.  Then  the  religious 
orders  of  knio-hthood  were  invented,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  became  filled  with  such 
numbers  of  volunteers  as  prove  that  the  attributed 
romance  of  that  period  is  not  exaggerated.  Some  few 
zealous  religionists  devoted  themselves  at  first  to 
offices  of  charity,  and  to  the  protection  of  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  :  of  these,  aged  matrons  and 
youthful  maidens,  be  it  remembered,  formed  a  large 
proportion.  This  circumstance  gave  to  the  young  in- 
stitution an  air  of  romance,  and  an  effusion  of  chi- 
valry ;  thus  constituted,  it  rapidly  increased ;  its 
members  at  first  called  themselves  "  poor  fellow- 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but,  being  allotted  quarters 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  Temple,  they  assumed 
the  Templars"'  name. 

The  union  of  devotion  and  chivalry,  the  most 
powerful  and  congenial  stimulants  of  human  nature, 
proved  still  more  attractive  than  even  the  solitary 
fanaticism  :  enthusiasts,  who  might  have  shrunk  from 
the  cowl,  seized  eagerly  the  sword,  and  grasped  at  the 
dear  privilege  of  being  men  of  violence  in  this  world, 
and  certain  angels  in  the  next.' 

'  Plenary  indulgence  was  granted  not  only  to  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers,  but  to  every  Crusader;  none  ever  required  it  more,  or 
made  more  liberal  use  of  the  privilege. 


lOli  Till--.  II<)SI'ITAl,I,i:i{. 

Tlio  Cluircli  Ix'licld  ;i  iiicaus  oi'  ;u'(niiriiig  puwed'ul 
auxiliarii's  in  tlic  Imsts  ihat  now  tlir(»iii:;(xl  to  the 
inonk-niartial  ranks:  St.  Ik'rnard  organized  tliein  in 
due  roliiiious)  tl»rni,  and  the  Pope  declared  liiinself 
tlu'ir  special  bisliop.  The  Templars  appointed  their 
first  ijrand  master,  Hugh  de  Pay  ens,  early  in  the 
twelfth  centurj^,  and  the  Hospitallers  appear  as  a 
military  body  only  a  few  years  later.  The  former  at 
first  became  popular  all  over  Christian  Europe,  and 
had  immense  possessions  assigned  to  them,  in  England 
especially.  Those  of  Palestine  died,  as  became  them, 
with  the  cause  they  served  ;  but  those  of  France  and 
England,  having  no  cause  to  sustain  or  be  sustained 
by,  fell  under  the  popular  ban,  and  were  extirpated  by 
Philip  the  Fair  and  Edward  II. 

The  order  of  the  Hospitallers  originated  in  some 
pious  persons  attending  two  hospitals  established  at 
Jerusalem  for  pilgrims,  in  the  eleventh  century  :  it 
was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  they  imi- 
tated the  Templars  in  becoming  a  military  order, 
though  they  bore  an  equally  distinguished  part  in  the 
crusades.  While  the  Templars  soon  sank  into  luxury 
— hated  as  universally  as  feared — the  Hospitallers, 
as  Knights  of  St.  John,  maintained  their  honourable 
character  and  popularity  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and 
Malta,  until  their  order  was  all  but  destroyed  by 
Buonaparte,  in  1798.  Their  distinguishing  dress  was 
a  black  mantle  with  a  wliite  cross,  and  they  were 
bound,  like  their  Templar  and  Teutonic  brethren,  by 
the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  Templars  wore  a  white  mantle,  emblematic  of 
the  purity  supposed  to  be  assumed  by  the  professing 
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knight ;  with  a  red  cross,  the  sign  of  his  devotion  to 
the  Holy  cause,  instead  of  the  usual  device  of  gal- 
lantry or  chivalry.  Their  banner  was  of  black  and 
white,  and  bore  the  epithet  of  IJeau,  or  Bien-scant,  in- 
timating, in  the  language  of  the  time,  that  they  wer(j 
fair  towards  their  friends,  but  dark  and  terrible  to 
their  enemies.' 

During  the  time  of  the  crusades,  there  were  few  or 
no  peaceful  conventual  establishments  in  Palestine. 
Whether  it  was  that  monkery  became  fused  into 
chivalry,  or  that  monasteries  could  not  exist  in  the 
open  country,  and  were  obliged  to  arm  in  Jerusalem, 
I  know  not  ;  but  the  monks  of  tlie  Latin  convent  of 
the  Terra  Santa  maintain  that  theirs  !>;•  the  only 
"  House  of  Peace"  that  existed  in  the  last  crusade. 

After  the  capture  of  Acre  by  the  Sultan''s  Tartars 
and  INIamelukes,  in  1291,  the  Crescent  shone  trium- 
phantly over  the  whole  of  Palestine :  by  such  a  light 
history  has  never  been  able  to  see  her  way,  and  we 
lose  sight  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  until  in 
14.32,  when  La  Broquibre  achieved  a  pilgrimage:  he 
found  only  two  monks  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  in 
most  cruel  thraldom.     Jn  1507,  Baumgarten  found  a 

^  There  were  several  other  orders  of  monastic  knighthood,  such 
as  the  Teutonic,  whence  arose  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ;  the  order  of 
St.  Lazarus,  that  of  Calatrava,  in  Spain,  &c. ;  but  those  of  the 
Temple,  and  Hospital,  or  of  St.  John,  ahsorb  all  Crusade  interest. 
Their  rivalry  increasing  with  their  prosperity,  soon  turned  into 
hatred  and  hostility ;  they  even  leagued  with  Moslem  powers 
against  each  other,  and,  in  1258,  actually  fought  out  their  claims  to 
superiority  in  a  fair  field  without  other  combatants.  The  Knights  of 
St.  John  were  victorious,  and  scarcely  a  Templar  remained  alive. 
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nionastorr  ot"  Franciscans,  wlio  were  able  to  afl'ord 
liini  shelter  and  security.  Thencefurth,  a  more  liberal 
1)1-  |i<ilitic  spirit  seems  to  have  animated  the  rulers  of 
this  doomed  land,  for  pil<!;rimanes  have  been  compara- 
tively safe,  and  the  Christian  religion  almost  respected, 
until  England  won  back  Jerusalem  for  the  Turks,  and 
then  permitted  them  to  prohibit  the  buildini^  of  her 
church. 

At  present  there  are  numerous  convents  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  have  each  their  chapel  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Latin  convent  of  the  Terra 
Santa  ranks  first  in  antiquity  and  possessions,  and  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Kino;  of  the  French ;  its 
chapel  is  plain,  but  the  most  extensive  in  the  edifice. 

The  Greek  convent  should  come  next  in  point  of 
the  number  of  its  pilgrims,  which  involves  its  wealth. 
These  last  are,  for  the  most  part,  Russians,  and,  like 
the  pilgrims  of  all  the  other  creeds,  are,  as  it  were, 
the  tenants,  whose  rent  for  the  temporary  uses  of  the 
sacred  place  may  be  heard  jingling  throughout  the 
chapels,  as  dissonantly  as  when  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  similarly  desecrated. 

The  Armenians  are  next  in  order,  possessing  the 
handsomest  convent  and  the  most  ornamental  chapel 
at  the  sepulchre,  next  to  the  Greeks.  These  Arme- 
nians resemble  in  some  respects  the  Jews  ;  dispossessed 
of  their  own  country  by  the  invasion  of  Abbas  Shah, 
of  Persia,  they  became,  like  the  tribes  of  the  "wan- 
dering foot  and  weary  breast,"  dispersed  abroad  into 
all  lands,  but  preserved  their  nationality  and  faith 
unimpaired.     They  have  still  a  monastery  near  lake 
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Van,  ill  Armenia  ;  but  their  home,  as  a  people,  is 
everywhere  throughout  the  East.  They  claim  apos- 
toHc  descent  from  St.  ]5artholomew  ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed, by  the  best  authority  in  Jerusalem,  that  their 
faith,  in  the  abstract,  is  very  orthodox :  in  their  ritual 
they  follow  partly  the  GU'eck,  partly  the  Coptic  form.s. 
The  Armenians  are  divided  into  two  sects — the  origi- 
nal, or  "the  wine,"  and  the  papistical,  or  "vinegar," 
as  they  term  them.  The  former  acknowledge  no 
supremacy  beyond  that  of  their  own  patriarchs  ;  the 
latter  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  Pope  of  Rome : 
the  former,  in  their  conventual  discipline,  follow  the 
rules  of  St.  Basil — the  latter  those  of  St.  Dominic. 

There  are  also  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Maronite 
convents  at  Jerusalem,  and  indeed  all  the  creeds  of 
the  Christian  world  have  their  representatives  here. 
It  is  a  marvellous  sight,  and  one  to  make  a  spectator 
thoughtful,  to  see  those  various  sectaries  bending  over 
the  tomb  whence  all  their  hopes  have  risen,  each 
believing  that  his  own  proud  heart  contains  the  only 
real  hope — each  setting  his  miserable  yet  complicated 
heresy  above  the  gTand  and  simple  truth,  and  exaltiinr 
the  by-laws  of  his  sect  above  the  ]\iagna  Charta  of  tlie 
soul. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  bring  a  sweeping  accusation 
ajainst  any  body  of  men,  especially  against  the  silent 
and  defenceless  victims  of  monastic  enthusiasm.  I 
would  fain  believe  that  many  of  these  isolated  beings 
serve  God  in  singleness  and  purity  of  heart ;  I  would 
fain  hope  that  many  liave  found  peace  in  those  dark 
cells,  for  which  they  have  exchanged  the  bright  ^vorld 
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to  wlii.'li  tliov  wcrr  born  heirs — licii-s  ot"  tVciuloiu.  \\<j^\ii 

ami  lite.      Hut  what  can  be  said  in   (btri ut"  those 

who  prostitute  the  Sacred  Mysteries  to  JNIainmoii — 
wlio  prt)tane  the  very  se])tilchro  of  Clirist  with  tlio 
tbidest  falsehood  and  the  blackest  hypocrisy  ? 

By  the  grave  of  the  mortal  friend  we  have  loved 
and  lost  on  earth,  men  meet  even  their  enemies  in 
peace  ;  bnt,  at  the  Saviour''s  Tomb,  tlie  infidel  watches 
with  drawn  sabre  to  prevent  his  followers  I'rom  destroy- 
ing one  another.  At  this  tomb  the  chiefs  of  two  rival 
and  hating  creeds  unite  for  once  on  Easter  eve,  bnt  it 
is  in  the  cause  of  fraud.  Enclosed  within  the  chapel, 
Greek  and  Armenian  bishops  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  by  the  intervention  of  a  lucifer-match  !  Their 
believers  strive  madly  to  light  their  torches  by  this 
sacred  flame,  while  the  priests  of  other  faiths  stand 
scorning  by,  waiting  until  thir  turn  shall  arrive  to 
triumph  in  their  own  followers''  dastard  superstitions. 

All  the  chief  priests  that  serve  in  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre belong  to  the  different  monastic  establishments  ; 
and,  if  such  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  what  must  be 
expected  of  the  leaves  and  branches  I  The  cloister  no 
longer  contains  the  noble  spirits  and  gentle  blood  that 
once  sought  shelter  there  from  temptation  and  from 
luxury.  With  the  exception  of  the  Superior  of  the 
convent,  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  meet  a  monk  of  Na- 
ture''s  aristocracy,  or  of  any  but  the  lowest  grade  of 
life.  It  is  true  that  humble  birth  should  form  no 
objection,  least  of  all  in  the  matter  of  religion  ;  but 
those  who  have  to  preach  should  at  least  have  some 
intellectual  culture,  now  that  the  days  of  inspiration 
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are  gone  by  ;'  yet  by  far  the  greater  nunibor,  if  not  all 
the  mouks  in  Palestine,  appear  to  be  utterly  illiterate 
and  unenlightened.  Indolent  as  their  lives  in  general 
are,  they  even  throw  oft"  the  burthen  of  self-discipline, 
by  delegating  the  office  of  all  moral  government  to  the 
Superior  of  their  convQUt — "  ils  out  abdique  le  gou- 
vernement  de  soi-meme,  tant  cet  empire  fatigue  son 
triste  possesseur."^ 

There  are  at  least  a  thousand  monks  in  Palestine, 
chiefly  Russians,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  and  Italians : 
they  come  here  nominally  only  for  seven  years,  but 
they  seldom  ever  return  to  Europe.  At  Nazareth, 
Bethlehem,  Mount  Carmel,  and  even  Jerusalem,  v»e 
find  them  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  afiection  or 
association  with  respect  to  their  location,  "any  more 
than,"  as  the  author  of  Eotlien  remarks,  "  the  officers 
of  a  marching  regiment  are  by  stupid  country  quar- 
ters." Except  their  (paid)  hospitality  to  pilgrims,  in 
itself  a  very  questionable  advantage,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  utility  in  these  monastic  establishments  ;  nor, 
to  do  them  justice,  do  they  claim  any,  except  what  tliey 
suppose  is  confi'rred  on  their  own  souls :  I  asked  one 
of  them  if  he  supposed  the  path  of  salvation  lay  only 
through  a  convent ;  and  he  replied,  "  No  doubt  we 
might  be  saved  in  the  world,  but  we  are  safer  here.'" 

Each  convent,  except  the  mere  hospices,  has  what  is 
called  a  "  padre  missiouario"  attached  to  it,   but  his 

'  "  God  hath  no  need  of  human  learning,"  said  one  of  the  Puritans 
to  South.  "  God  hath  still  less  need  of  human  ignorance,"  retorted 
the  Divine. 

-  Dupaty. 
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duties  likewise  are  conliued  to  his  eoiivent.  lie  (over- 
looks the  s))iritual,  as  tlie  Superior  attends  to  tlu; 
temporal  welfhri^  of  tlie  monks  ;  nor  are  even  tliese 
men  adapted  in  any  way  to  diffuse  those  talents  whieh 
tliey  wrap  so  carefully  in  their  coarse  napkins.  The 
different  sects  are  as  little  likely  to  change  their  tenets 
as  rival  banking  establishments  their  clerks  ;  and  they 
wisely  abstain  from  the  attempt  to  make  converts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  an  esta- 
blishment in  Beyrout,  and  another  in  the  Lebanon. 

I  visited  the  former,  and  was  much  struck  by  the 
zeal,  talent,  and  tact  exhibited  by  the  monks ;  they 
educate  sixty  children  of  the  Greek  and  Maronite 
churches  in  their  school  at  Beyrout,  and  at  least  as 
many  (whom  they  board  and  lodge)  in  their  institu- 
tion in  the  mountains.  They  have  made  but  little 
progress,  notwithstanding  their  zeal  and  determina- 
tion :  the  proud  Moslem,  the  very  essence  of  whose 
creed  is  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  looks  with  contempt 
upon  the  worship  and  processions  of  saints,  virgins, 
and  crucifixes  ;  while  the  Jew  is  far  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  pecuniary  transactions  to  be  much 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  creed  in  which  each  friar  is  a 
beggar  of  alms,  and  each  convent  a  bazaar  of  sanctities. 
The  warehouse  of  relics  and  pilgrim  ornaments  at  the 
Latin  convent  is  furnished  with  such  a  stock  as  would 
seem  inexhaustible,  were  it  not  that  these  articles  are 
actually  a  subject  of  extensive  merchandize  in  Europe, 
and,  like  paper-currency,  acquire  all  tlieir  value  by 
passing  through  the  hands  of  these  spiritual  dealers. 
There  are  about  seven  hundred  persons  employed  here 
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and  at  Betlileliem  in  the  manufacture  of  beads,  crosses, 
and  mother-of-pearl  carvings,  &c.  The  monks  receive 
these  as  raw  material ;  but,  liaving  been  rubbed  on 
the  Sepulchre,  and  having  had  mass  said  over  them, 
they  assume  the  value  that  makes  them  sought  for  by 
the  devotees  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

I  now  turn  with  greater  interest  to  the  ministers  of 
the  reformed  faith  in  Palestine. 

There  is  little  of  a  practical  and  active  missionary 
spirit  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  wlien  we 
consider  the  large  sums  that  are  annually  subscribed 
by  the  laity  of  that  church  —  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  warm  interest  they  take  in  the  matter.'  It 
appears  strange  that,  in  a  life  so  full  of  enterprise  in  the 
holiest  cause,  so  well  calculated  for  the  exercise  of 
energy,  genius, .  and  Christian  charity,  the  young 
and  ardent  spirits  of  our  universities  do  not  more 
frequently  volunteer  in  the  missionary  cause.  As- 
suming as  a  truth  that  the  Hebrew  lies  in  bondage  in 
that  very  land  where  the  liberty  of  the  soul  was  first 
preached  to  man  through  Hebrew  lips ;  assuming 
that,  under  the  banner  of  our  faith,  that  liberty  is 
only  to  be  found  ; — is  the  old  crusading  spirit  so  dead 
amongst  us,  that  no  one  is  now  found  to  bear  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  once  more  to  Palestine  in  a 
purer  cause  ?  When  gain  or  glory  may  be  won, 
where  are  the  dangers,  the  climate,  or  the  savages, 
that  deter  the  enterprising  sons  of  England  ?  "Wliile 
the  fatal  coasts  of  Demerara  and  the  pestilential 
'  Last  year  the  subscriptions  amount  to  <£25,325  8s.  ^d. 
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isUiiuls  ot'tlir  (!hinose  seas  swarm  with  advciitunM's  in 
tho  cause  of  conquest  ami  of  coinnicrcf,  the  I  Idly 
Laud — the  Land  of  Promise  to  us  as  to  tlioni  of  old — 
remains  without  one  vohintcer  from  the  ranks  of  our 
Universities.  Oxfortl  contents  lierseU' witli  Jcrusah'ui 
in  thr  abstract,  and  lias  not  a  single  r('])re.senlativc  of 
her  principles  in  the  cradle  of  the  ]*\atlu'rs  :'  there  she 
juight  freely  exercise  her  stern  disciplines,  ajiart  from 
the  eyes  of  cavillers  ;  and,  perhaps,  mioht  edify  those 
who  cling  to  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Eremites. 
Cambridge  sends  annually  some  three  or  four  hundred 
students  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  church  militant, 
for  which,  however,  they  are  content  to  keep  garrison 
in  quiet  glebe  and  peaceful  parsonage  —  Palestine 
knows  not  their  name.  AVith  respect  to  the  Dublin 
University,  it  has  the  task  of  educating  the  priesthood 
of  a  churah  that  is  too  truly  missionary  in  its  own 
green  isle.  When  I  was  in  Syria,  there  was  not  an 
English  missionary  who  had  taken  a  University  de- 
gree ;  nor,  with  one  exception,  was  there  a  Christian- 
born  minister  of  our  church. 

Nevertheless,  her  cause  is  not  the  less  faithfully 
served  by  the  courageous  few  who  sustain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  representing  the  primitive  pure  fsiith  in 
Palestine ;  that  faith  for  which  England  has  laboured 
so  patiently  in  the  closet,  and  fought  so  fiercely  in  tho 
battle-field. 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who  accompanied  Bishop  Alexander  as 
his  chaplain,  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  distinguished  scholar,  I 
believe.  He,  however,  soon  returned  from  Syria,  and  has  recently 
published  a  compendious  and  learned  Treatise  on  the  "  Holy  City." 
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Honour  to  tliat  faithful  few  wlio  uphold  tho  name 
and  character  of  our  churcli  ! — exiled  from  society, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  ;  wearing  away 
their  lives  in  a  dangerous  climate,  in  a  lonely  land  ; 
sustained  oidy  by  the  consciousness  of  their  high  call- 
ing, uncheered  even  by  success — they  live,  and  watch, 
and  work,  and  die,  half-forgotten  by  their  countrymen, 
and  entirely  unknown  to  fame.  Honour  to  their  brave 
hearts  !  and  may  brighter  prospects  yet  arise  to  cheer 
their  arduous  path  of  duty  ! 

The  excellent  bishop  who  holds  tho  rule  of  our 
Church  at  Jerusalem  is  himself  of  Hebrew  race,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  on  that  account  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  his  arduous  mission.  This  may  perhaps 
be  doubted,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  tho  exclusively 
missionary  character  of  our  church  estai>lishment  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  Bishop  Alex- 
ander, as  far  as  in  him  lies,  has  faithfully,  zealously, 
and  most  patiently  discharged  tlie  difficult  duties  of 
his  high  commission :  since  the  early  days  of  the 
church,  no  bishop  has  probably  ever  held  charge  of  a 
more  discouraging  diocese,  or  been  subject  to  greater 
discouragement.  Mr.  Nicholayson  had  been  for  many 
years  a  missionary  in  Jerusalem  previously  to  its  be- 
coming an  English  bishopric.  Owing  to  his  absence 
in  Samaria,  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  make  this 
gentleman's  acquaintance,  but  I  have  heard  from  all 
quarters  tlie  most  unqualified  testimonies  to  his  high 
character,  his  talents,  and  his  energies.' 

'  The  bishop,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  F.  EvvalJ  and  Dr. 
Mi^Gowan,  arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  January,  1841.    Mr.  Nicholayson 
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The  American  missionaries  liavc  an  establisliiiK'nt 
at  Jerusalem,  and  also  at  Heyrout,  and  the  Lebamm  ; 
two  of  their  ck'rgymen  and  a  physician  reside  among 
their  mountains,  and  board,  lodge,  and  educate  about 
fifty  pupils  there.  These  are  the  children  of  Druses, 
Maronites,  or  Greeks  ;  no  Moslem  ever  entering  a 
Christian  school.  The  Americans  have  a  printing- 
press,  from  which  they  issue  a  considerable  number  of 
Arabic  tracts,  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  people ;  but,  on  the  whole,  their 
labours  Iiave  not  been  rewarded  by  any  considerable 
success. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  prejudices 
against  the  missionaries  of  our  own  and  other  churches 
are  removed,  and  a  sense  of  obligation  inspired  and 
constantly  renewed,  is  that  of  the  medical  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  missions.  Dr.  M«^Gowan,' 
an  able  and  intelligent  physician,  presides  over  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  distributes  advice  and  medicine  gratu- 
itously to  the  crowds  who  seek  for  his  assistance.  He 
had  just  completed  a  hospital  when  I  visited  him,  in 
which  were    wards  for    poor    natives  of  both   sexes, 


first  visited  Jerusalem  in  1826.  Being  soon  after  obliged  to  leave 
it,  he  visited  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Malta,  in  his  mis- 
sionary character.  In  1833,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  has 
ever  since  remained,  through  the  visitations  of  plague,  war,  and 
famine. 

'  Dr.  M'^Gowan  was  lately  assaulted  by  some  Turkish  soldiers  ; 
the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  their  warm  solicitude  about  him  on 
the  occasion,  afforded  a  gratifying  proof  of  how  deeply  they  appre- 
ciated his  kindness  and  services  to  their  people. 
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and  a  couple  of  apartments  for  persons  of  a  liigher 
class.' 

At  Beyrout,  there  is  an  establishment  maintained 
by  ''  the  Syrian  Medical  Aid  Society,"  which  appeared 
to  me  particularly  judicious,  and  likely  to  be  of  great 
benefit,  beyond  even  that  highest  of  all  human  chari- 
ties— relief  from  suffering.  This  society  is  most  for- 
tunate in  its  officer,  Dr.  Kearns,  who  unites  to  talents 
and  acquirements  of  the  highest  order  an  unostenta- 
tious but  steady  zeal  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral objects  of  his  mission. 

The  service  of  our  church  is  performed  twice  every 
Sunday  at  Jerusalem  by  the  bishop  and  one  of  the 
clergy  attached  to  the  mission.  In  the  morning,  the 
service  is  read  in  English,  in  the  afternoon  in  German, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Jewish  converts.  There  is  a  neat 
little  chapel  in  the  enclosure,  purchased  by  the  mission, 
which,  however,  is  only  intended  for  temporary  occu- 
pation while  the  church  is  being  built.  The  congre- 
gation consisted  of  about  thirty  persons  when  I  was 
there,  among  whom  were  the  bishop's  and  the  mis- 
sionaries"' families,  the  Prussian  consul,  one  or  two 
strangers,  and  eight  converted  Jews. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  of  permission 
having  been  granted  by  Mehemet  Ali  for  the  building 

'  It  may  be  taken  either  as  a  proof  of  the  danger  that  the  Rabbis 
anticipated  from  this  exhibition  of  practical  Christian  charity  towards 
the  Jews,  or  at  least  as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy,  that  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  has  lately  sent  over  a  Hebrew  physician  to  Jerusalem.  I  heard 
from  Dr.  M'^Gowan,  however,  that  his  practice  was  not  in  the  least 
diminished  by  the  arrival  of  this  rival  in  his  charitable  labours,  whom 
he  spoke  of  as  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  liberality. 
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ol"  inir  cliiircli  ;  uiidrr  liis  ^dvo-iiniciit,  llu;  \valls  woro 
raisoil  til  till'  licii^lit  ot"  about  two  loot :  l']iii;l;ui(l  cx- 
polloJ  the  E<:;yi)tiaii  from  Syria,  and  gave  Jerusalem 
to  the  Turks,  who,  iji  rctuin,  at  onco  put  a  stop  to  the 
Enolish  church,  allcijinir  a  Moslem  law,  which  forbids 
tlie  construction,  or  even  the  reparation  of  any  place  of 
(Christian  worship.  Thus,  for  nearly  three  years,  the 
British  church  at  Jerusalem  has  been  suffered  to 
exist  only  as  a  subject  for  Moslem  insult  and  for 
Jewish  scoff.  Vainly  appeals  have  been  made  to  the 
Porte  for  permission  to  proceed  with  this  edifice  ;  no 
means  but  bribery  can  forwaixl  applications  for  justice 
at  Constantinople,  and  this  the  mission  justly  scorns 
to  employ.  Had  it  been  a  factory  that  was  interfered 
with,  or  a  commercial  right  that  was  invaded,  England"'s 
sword  would  long  since  have  severed  the  Gordian  knots 
into  which  Ottoman  policy  is  ever  weaving  its  con- 
temptible cobwebs.  • 

'  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  regretted, 
that  our  church  was  founded  only  by  the  mission,  and  merely  pa- 
tronized, not  directly  owned,  by  England.  Mr.  Nicholayson  has 
been  at  Constantinople  for  the  last  six  months,  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain a  firman  for  its  completion ;  and,  while  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press,  I  have  heard  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  his 
object. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

Yet  still  'mid  Zion's  fanes,  in  ruin  laid, 

The  pilgrim  still  his  murmuring  vespers  paid; 

'Twas  his  to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rove 

The  chequered  twilight  of  the  olive  grove ; 

'Twas  his  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 

And  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb; 

While  forms  celestial  filled  his  tranced  eye, 

The  daylight  dreams  of  pensive  piety, 

O'er  his  still  breast  the  tearful  fervour  stole, 

And  softer  sorrows  charmed  the  mourner's  soul. 

Palestine. — Heber. 

"  The  pardons  of  the  Holy  Land  hegin  at  Jaffa,"" 
says  one  high  pilgrim -authority,  and  another  assures 
us  "  that  he  who  walks  six  paces  into  Palestine  shall 
never  lose  his  soul." 

The  practice  of  pilgrimage  seems  as  ancient  at  least 
as  the  days  of  Jacob;  for  we  find  him  using  the  ex- 
pression as  a  metaphor  for  life  : — "  Few  and  evil  have 
been  the  days  of  my  pilgrimage  "  are  the  words  of  one 
to  whom  the  subject  was  familiar. 

No  doubt  the  Church  may  have  seen  in  it  a  means 
of  discipline  in  early  ages,  and  have  had  recourse  to  it 
for  the  souFs  welfare,  as  physicians  prescribe  altera- 
tives for  the  body.     Pilgrimages  necessarily  involved 
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privation,  si'lt-dciiial,  and  loni^  o<)nt("nij)lati(»n  of  the 
holy  scones  they  wore  about  to  visit.  Time  for  relkic- 
tion,  and  removal  from  the  scenes  of  temptation,  may 
have  frequently  proved  efficacious  to  the  sinner,  while 
his  frame  was  braced  by  the  toils  of  travel,  and  his 
mind  was  exercised  by  spiritual  matters. 

But  2^ilgi'image  soon  became  a  price  given  for  remis- 
sion of  sins  ;  and,  as  the  motive  became  less  rational, 
larger  numbers  thronged  to  act  upon  its  impulse.  The 
greater  the  difficulty  of  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  more  meritorious  it  became.  If  it  was  advantage- 
ous to  do  so  under  Constantino,  it  was  most  excellent 
in  the  time  of  the  Saracens,  and  beyond  all  value 
under  the  Oarismians.  Kings,  queens,  and  nobles ; 
old  men  and  matrons,  virgins,  and  even  little  children, 
hastened  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  souls  by  their 
body's  peril. 

It  was  the  wrongs  done  to  the  pilgrims  that  pro- 
voked the  first  Crusade  :  it  was  the  intelligence  aleaued 
by  the  Palmers  that  circulated  Eastern  knowledge 
and  intelligence  through  the  cloisters  and  the  courts 
of  Europe. 

After  the  Christian  empire  in  Palestine  was  utterly 
overthrown  by  the  taking  of  Acre  in  1291,  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  ceased  altogether 
for  some  centuries.  Compostella  and  Loretto  were 
substituted  ;  and  500,000  pilgrims  are  said  to  have 
visited  the  latter  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.' 
After  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  tide 

'  This  year  upwards  of  a  million  went  to  Treves.  It  is  with  diffi- 
dence I  venture  to  give  any  Oriental   statistic :    I  have  heard  the 
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of  pious  wayfaring  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  the  lay  and  clerical  coffers  at  Jerusalem  have  been 
ever  since  refreshed  by  two  great  inundations  annu- 
ally ;  once  by  the  Latins,  and  again  by  the  Greeks, 
who  keep  their  Easter,  and  perform  their  pilgrimages 
in  consequence,  at  a  different  period.  It  is  supposed, 
that  not  less  than  20,000'  Christian  pilgrims  visit  Je- 
rusalem every  spring ;  and  many  shiploads  of  Mos- 
lems, transported  in  steamers  at  the  Sultan's  expense, 
also  arrive  annually  at  Jaffa,  on  their  route  to  Mecca. 
The  latter  far  exceed  in  nundjer  the  Christian  pil- 
grims :  Burckhardt  says  70,000  assembled  at  Mecca, 
and  Pitt  and  the  elder  Niebuhr  mention  the  same 
number :  they  approach  their  holy  city  with  unco- 
vered heads,  bare  feet,  and  only  a  sheet  Hung  over 
their  shoulders.  Haroun  Alraschid  walked  all  the  way 
from  Bagdad  to  Mecca  in  such  weeds,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Zobeide,  similarly  arrayed  j  the  imperial  pil- 
grims, however,  are  also  reported  to  have  had  rich 
carpets  spread  the  whole  distance  for  them  to  walk 
upon ;  and  had  also  probably  awnings  to  protect 
their  royal  shaven  scalps  from  the  deserts'  burning 
sun. 

The  Jew  performs  no  pilgrimage  ;  if  he  visits  the 
Holy  City,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  dying  there,  and  laying 
his  bones  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  so  great  a 
privilege  is  this  considered  that  Sandys  saw  ship- 
loads of  Jewish  skeletons    waiting   for    discmbarka- 

number  of  pilgrims  variously  estimated  at  from  5  to  25,000  :  Mr. 
Wild  gives  the  population  of  Jerusalem  at  35,000;  1  do  not  believe 
it  amounts  to  above  12,000. 
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tioii  at  .TatVa,  iii  ordrr  to   l)0  ciirriod   Id  Jrrusalciii  lor 

illttTlllcIlt. 

Mu>t  of  the  Christian  ])il^iims  Ix-loiig  to  tho 
liumblor  t-lasses,  and  even  tlio.so  -svlio  liavc  tlie  means, 
abstain  tVoni  making  any  sliow  of  lu\iii-_v  <lui'iiiu-  tlicii- 
jonrncy  to  Jcrnsalem.  They  find  shelter  and  some; 
slight  refreshments  in  the  hospices  devoted  to  the  ex- 
ception of  their  various  sects  at  Jaffa,  Ramleh,  and 
Jerusalem:  having  heard  Mass  in  the  Holy  Scpulehre, 
thev  visit  the  manner  at  IJcthlehem,  bathe  in  the 
water  of  the  Jordan,  visit  all  the  prescribed  stations 
in  and  around  Jerusalem,  and  return  to  Europe,  re- 
spectable for  the  remainder  of  this  life,  and  secure  of 
eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

As  the  soldier-spirit  seems  epidemic  wherever 
armies  meet,  and  the  landsman  feels  something  of  the 
sailor  stir  within  him,  as  the  ship  that  bears  him 
battles  with  the  waves  ;  so  one  inevitably  experiences 
something  of  the  pilgrim  enthusiasm  on  approaching 
Jerusalem,  and  endeavours  to  cherish  the  feeling  as  if 
it  were  a  religion  in  itself.  In  such  a  mood,  even  the 
traveller  who  professes  a  more  spiritual  faith  might 
kneel  upon  Calvary,  and  prostrate  himself  at  the  Uolv 
Sepulchre  as  a  mere  sentiment,  if  awe  of  the  sacred 
places  did  not  dispel  every  illusion,  and  sternly  call 
upon  the  startled  soul  to  put  off  all  masquerading. 
Not  so  the  professed  pilgrim — the  very  ceremonies  and 
the  actor  in  them,  from  which  we  shrink  as  from  a 
mockery,  exercise  a  power  and  a  spell  over  his  excited 
heart :  the  gilding  and  ornaments,  the  painted  altar, 
and  the  embroidered  priest,  the  pealing  organ  and  the 
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frao-rant  ineensc — all  are  full  of  mystery  and  awe  to 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Take,  then,  one 
brief  glance  at  that  sepulchre  ;  visit  the  reputed  Cal- 
A'arv,  for  the  sake  of  the  association,  which  can  realize 
its  own  locality  ;  pause  not  to  scoff  at,  to  condemn,  or 
coldly  scrutinize,  the  wTapt  worshippers  around  you — 
hut  20  forth  in  the  huifible  hope  that  your  faith  is 
riffht,  and  that,  \vhatever  church-name  you  may  be 
called  by,  your  heart  is  catholic. 

Let  us  leave  to  those  who  make  livelihood  by  them 
such  scenes  as  the  house  where  Mary  dwelt,  where 
Dives  revelled,  and  wliere  dogs  licked  the  sores  of 
Lazarus ;  the  spot  where  the  cock  crew,  the  cavern 
where  Peter  wept.  Enough  for  us,  that  on  this  soil  the 
Saviour  laid  down  his  life — so  transcendentl;y  heroic,  so 
meekly  humble :  enough  for  us,  that  these  skies  above 
us  received  Him  risen,  and  still  bespeak  his  presence. 
Pensively  let  us  ascend  the  rugged  Road  of  Sorrow,' 
along  which  the  Cross  was  painfully  borne ;  mourn- 
fully let  us  stand  on  Oah-ary  ;  then  gratefully  turn  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives — in  pilgrim  language  the  Mount 
of  Blessing — and  breathe  a  prayer  that  the  experience 
of  that  day  may  not  be  lost  upon  the  soul. — We  envy 
not  tlic  man  who  can  merge  tlie  pilgrim  in  the  travel- 
ler, and  the  believer  in  the  antiquary. 

Often  have  I  wandered  among  the  desolate  enclo- 
sures of  Jerusalem  by  the  moon's  mournful  light,  that 
seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  ruins  round  :  the  streets 
were  silent  as  the  grave  ;  tiic  night-wind,  like  a  wail- 
ing   spirit,    alone    wandered    through    the    forsaken 
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shrines,  or  sii^linl  nnioiic:  the  cvjircss  ami  ilic  ]>aliii- 
trees  tliat  towered  against  tlir  dark  l)lii('  sky  :  hut  sonie- 
tinios  the  liowl  of  the  wihl  dog  f^tnick  nj)<)n  the  ear; 
and  niiire  than  once  I  was  startled  hy  the  voice  of  a 
poor  Scoteli  maniac  exchainiing  in  passionate  accents, 
"  Woe  !  woe  !  woe  to  Zion  !" 


A  residence  in  Jerusalem,  for  a  sohtary  pilgrim 
like  myself,  is  one  of  tlie  strangest  experiences  of 
life.  Apart  from  the  associations  by  which  it  is  hal- 
lowed, it  is  unlike  every  other  city  of  the  earth.  Its 
population  consists,  as  it  were,  not  of  its  own  people, 
hut  rather  resembles  the  inmates  of  some  great  cara- 
vanserai, accidentally  huddled  together,  denizens  of 
distant  places,  professors  of  various  creeds,  each 
hating  and  fearing  the  other  as  an  alien  and  a 
stranger. 

Here  are  mean  but  busy  bazaars,  crowded  with  the 
inhabitants  of  every  Eastern  nation,  each  seeking  his 
peculiar  articles  of  food  or  dress,  and  endeavouring,  in 
his  own  tongue,  to  obtain  it  for  the  smallest  possible 
portion  of  his  own  coin.  In  one  place,  you  meet  the 
scowl  of  some  malignant  Jew,  who  considers  your  pre- 
sence a  profanation  to  his  Holy  City ;  and  at  another 
you  encounter  a  fanatical  Moslem,  cursing  the  unhal- 
lowed foot  that  approaches  the  precincts  of  Omar's 
Mosque.  Each  sectary  of  the  Cross  or  Crescent, 
Greek  or  Latin  churchman,  Druse  or  Metouali,  re- 
gards his  heretic  neighbour  with  pious  horror,  inter- 
mingled with  contempt.  The  candjiar  and  the  pistol 
in  every  sash  ;  the  fierce  moustache  and  fiery  eyes  on 
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every  countenance ;  tlie  watchful  and  restless,  or 
gloomy  look  which  every  one  wears  ;  the  unao 
countablc  absence  of  children  from  the  streets  ;  the 
women  gliding  about,  few,  and,  as  if  fearful,  in  their 
stranoe  disguises  ;  the  monks  of  the  various  orders,, 
with  aspects  as  rugged  and  dismal  as  their  sloven 
dress — such  is  the  population  amongst  whom  you 
dwell. 

There  is  no  place  of  relaxation  or  of  public  amuse- 
ment in  this  sombre  city  ;  and  this  is  sensibly  felt  by 
the  traveller — not,  perhaps,  as  requiring  such  re- 
sources for  himself,  for  whom  it  has  far  other  interest 
— but  as  imprinting  a  character  of  gloom  and  cheer- 
lessness  on  people  who  pass  their  lives  within 
these  walls,  or  oidy  venture  out  to  weep  over  the 
tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  the  Moslem 
cemetery. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  I  passed  at  Jerusalem 
I  was  as  solitar}'  as  in  the  desert :  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  I  used  to  ride  up  the  ]\Iount  of  Olives,  or 
explore  the  glens  and  caverns,  once  the  refuge  places 
of  the  Prophets,  now  the  resort  of  robbers  and  out- 
laws :  if  I  had  been  reconnoitring  for  Titus,  I  could 
not  have  made  myself  more  familiar  with  every  feature 
of  the  doomed  city  than  solitude  and  curiosity  con- 
spired to  make  me  during  these  frequent  rambles. 
Towards  noon,  I  was  driven  by  the  heat  to  take 
shelter  in  my  apartments,  which  I  shall  describe,  as 
atlbrding  a  specimen  of  the  houses  of  Jerusalem.  J 
pas,<od  only  one  night  in  the  dreary  hospice  of  the 
Terra  Santa ;  and  the  next  evening  found  myself,  ou 
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my  n'tuni  fnmi   a   distant    ri(l<\  t]io   tenant  of  Abou 
Habili,  in  tlir  \'ia  Holorosa. 

I[e  was  a  portly  old  Christian,  vory  like  Lahlaclio 
ill  the  2:arb  of  Fio'aro,  but  that  a  lonir  robo  of  brown 
silk  enveloped  his  person,  and  a  capacious  turban  his 
broad  brow.  He  could  sj)cak  but  few  words  of  Italian, 
and  the  gesticulations  with  which  ho  endeavoured  to 
express  some  difficult  emotion  in  Arabic  were  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  He  piqued  himself  on  his  cookery, 
and  was  continually  inventing  some  new  abomination 
of  grease  and  rice,  to  tempt  my  appetite  :  there  was  a 
hospitality  about  the  old  fellow,  notwithstanding  his 
reputed  avaricious  propensities,  that  prevented  me 
from  ever  scrutinizing  his  bills.  If  lie  made  the  most 
of  his  guests  in  one  respect,  he  also  did  in  every 
other. 

My  servant  was  quite  superseded  in  the  culinary 
department.  As  soon  as  I  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was 
Abou  Habib  who  presented  my  coffee  ;  when  ]  came 
in  from  riding,  pipe  and  coffee  w^ere  handed  by  Abou 
Habib  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  rissoles  in  vine  leaves, 
or  pieces  of  pilau  in  cucumbers,  with  a  broiled  fowd, 
and  a  flask  of  Vino  d'Oro,  were  presented  by  Abou 
Habib.  If  I  clapped  my  hands  throughout  the  day, 
the  same  portly  figure  presented  itself;  if  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  divan,  1  found  him  fanning  away  the  flies  :  at 
dinner,  he  was  at  once  cook  and  butler ;  in  the  even- 
ing, he  was  killing  chickens  while  he  whistled  a  tune, 
or  plucking  them,  as  he  chanted  some  unintelligible  old 
song  ;  he  even  climbed  the  housetop,  to  offer  my  pipe, 
and  at  length  actually  took  to  grooming  my  horses. 
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The  entrance  to  this  house  of  hospitality  was  hy  a 
narrow  ilight  of  stone  stops,  leading  out  of  the  Via 
Dolorosa  5  a  door  opened  thence  into  a  courtyard, 
where  my  horses  were  stabled  in  an  enclosure,  and 
picketted  to  the  wall  by  the  fetlock  ;  a  corridor,  in 
which  were  doors  leading  to  a  kitchen  on  one  side, 
and  sleeping-rooms  on  the  other,  connected  this  outer 
with  an  inner  court,  shaded  by  a  few  lemon  and  cypress 
trees.  In  this  were  my  apartments,  consisting  of  a 
sleeping-room  and  a  large  wainscoted  chamber,  sur- 
rounded with  a  divan,  and  diversified  with  a  variety 
of  shelves,  presses,  and  cupboards.  Opposite  were 
the  sleeping  apartments  of  my  host,  his  buxom  wife, 
and  her  blooming  sister.  These  women  seemed  to 
lead  a  life  of  perfect  idleness,  for  the  indefatigable 
Abou  Habib  was  all  in  all,  and  monopolized  all  the 
offices  of  the  establishment,  even  to  dressing,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  a  young  son  of  his,  who  was  the 
plague  of  the  household. 

My  host  was  civil  and  humble,  even  to  servility  ; 
but  tlie  female  members  of  Iiis  family  appeared  to  be 
as  free  from  constraint  as  they  were  from  forwardness. 
During  a  short  but  severe  illness,  they  attended  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  afterwards  rave  me 
lessons  in  Arabic,  and  folding  turbans,  and  other 
Eastern  accomplishments.  Accustomed  for  six  months 
to  see  only  grim,  bearded  men,  about  me,  I  felt  that 
life  was  very  much  improved  by  the  presence  of  even 
this  specimen  of  the  softer  sex.  For  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  their  graceful  figures  moving  about  in  the  court- 
yard ;  it  was  pleasant,  now  and  then,  to  look  up  from 
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niu'"s  l)K(>k,  ;iy  tlio  window  \v;i.s  darkened  by  a  slight 
turban,  f'ronj  which  rich  tre.ss(>s  pushed  ovcrthc  shouhlcr, 
and  dark,  but  gentle  eyes  .shnne  beneath  it  ;  tlicn  caiiic 
^onie  simple  question  as  to  lisjlitin";  a  pipe,  or  want  of 
eoHee,  and  the  Presence  passed  away.  Yet,  most  of 
all-  it  was  pleasant,  when  evcnini;  fell,  as  1  lay  on  the 
divan,  and  looked  upon  the  clear  bright  sky  against 
which  the  cypresses  trembled  in  the  night-breeze,  to 
hear  the  low,  sweet,  jilaintive  voices  in  which  these 
Eastern  women  sang  the  songs  of  their  historic  Land. 
Hebron  was  their  native  place ;  and  they  were  Chris- 
tians, though  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Bible,  but 
the  name  of  the  Koran  was  familiar  to  them.  On 
Sundays  and  Fridays  they  went  to  chapel,  gaily 
dressed  ;  but,  according  to  the  Eastern  usage  among 
Christians  as  well  as  Moslems,  they  seldom  appeared 
at  other  times  in  the  street.  Their  dress  in  the  house 
consisted  of  a  close-fittinsr  tunic,  buttoned  from  be- 
neatli  the  bosom  for  some  distance  down,  thence  open, 
to  allow  free  motion  to  their  limbs,  that  were  clothed 
with  very  full,  loose  trousers,  tied  at  the  ankle,  and 
falling  over  the  slippered  foot.  The  bosom  was  gene- 
rally open,  or  but  partially  enclosed  by  the  crape 
oarment  within  :  a  li<rlit  turban  or  a  handkerchief  of 
Damascus  silk  covered  the  head,  from  which  the  rich 
hair  flowed  free,  or  was  plaited  into  two  long  braids. 
]n  the  streets,  the  Christian  women  wear  the  "yash- 
mak'" or  veil  across  the  face,  as  the  Moslems  do — ap- 
plying the  term  "  barefaced "  to  a  fact  and  not  a 
principle  j  but  in  the  house  it  is  entirely  laid  aside. 
The  women  of  all  religions  pass  much  of  their  time 
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on  tlie  house-tops,  peeping  tlirounli  tlie  circular  tilc.'^, 
that  are  built  into  a  wall,  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  yet 
conceal  the  inhabitants  of  each  roof.  But  to  rrturn 
to  our  subject. 

At  Easter,  the  Pilgrims  assemble  in  thousands  to 
visit  the  Jordan.  The  Arabs  know  this  season  as  well 
as  the  sportsman  does  the  1st  of  September,  and 
assemble  in  tribes  along  the  road  to  Jericho  in  tlic 
hope  of  booty.  The  Turkish  governor  always  sends  a 
guard  with  each  caravan,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  willing  to  afford  evei-y 
facility  to  this,  as  to  any  other  enterprise  conducive  to 
the  revenue. 

It  is  an  imposing  sight  to  witness  tiiat  long  array 
of  pilgrims  winding  through  the  gloomy  Passes  of  the 
Judcan  hills,  with  the  briirht  sunshine  flashino:  on  the 
bristling  spears  of  the  Bedouin,  and  the  gorgeous 
trappings  of  the  Albanian  cavalry  ;  the  long  necks 
of  camels  peering  high  over  the  mass,  and  the  eager, 
huddling  movement  of  the  timorous  crowd.  Woe  to 
the  poor  pilgrim  who  lags  behind,  or  is  overtaken  at 
nightfall  on  the  outskirt  of  the  camp  !  They  are  vigi- 
lantly beset  by  the  children  of  Ishmael,  who  consider 
the  privilege  of  robbing  as  being  theirs  by  Divint^ 
right.  "God,"  say  they,  "gave  to  Isaac  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  to  Ishmael  the  Desert,  and  all  that  is 
found  thereon." 

Shortly  before  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  a  Mr.  tf., 
an  English  traveller,  had  joined  himself  to  one  of 
these  pilgrimages  to  the  Jordan  for  the  sake  of 
security,  as  well  as  of  curiosity.     When  about  half- 
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way  to  Jcrioho,  Ijo  liappcncd  to  linger  bcliind  the 
caravan,  and  was  canterini^;  along  the  lonely  load  to 
t)V(.'rtakc  it :  suddenly  hi.s  hor«u  was  checked  by  a 
resistless  grasp,  and  himself  thrown  to  the  ground.  The 
moment  before  there  was  no  living  creature  visible  in 
that  wild  glen  :  now,  on  recovering  from  the  shock,  he 
saw  an  Arab  bending  over  him,  with  his  spear  pointed 
at  his  bosom  ;  two  other  Bedouins  stocjd  by,  and  his 
horse  had  disappeared.  Not  understanding  the  mena- 
cing injunction  to  lie  still,  he  tried  to  rise,  and  was 
instantly  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  Arab's  lance. 
Seeing  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  submitted  to 
his  fate,  and  the  two  Bedouins  approached  with  the 
request,  "  Cousin,  undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  is  without 
a  garment."  This  is  the  usual  form  in  the  desert,  in 
whose  slano;  the  word  "  aunt "  seems  to  figure  in 
somewhat  of  the  same  capacity  that  "uncle"  does  in 
ours  J  but  the  "balls"  are  of  lead,  not  brass.  As 
Mr.  G.  displayed  considerable  reluctance  in  assisting 
the  wants  of  his  unknown  relative,  the  Bedouin 
stripped  him  with  wonderful  despatch.  They  soon 
left  him  in  a  state  of  utter  nudity,  and,  in  reply  to  all 
his  remonstrances,  only  returned  him  his  hat,  which 
they  looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  useless  even  to 
his  unscrupulous  "  aunt."  They  even  took  away  the 
hatband,  and  then  left  him  to  return  as  best  he  might 
to  the  crowded  metropolis,  clothed  only  in  a  narrow- 
brimmed  beaver. 

Arrived  at  the  Jordan,  the  pilgrims  rush  uito  the 
deep  and  rapid  river  with  such  enthusiasm  that  they 
are  not  unfrequeutly  drowned,  and  carried  away  by 
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the  stream.  The  Greek  and  Latin  church  has  each 
its  peculiar  spot,  where  Christ  was  baptized,  as  well  as 
its  peculiar  Easter,  so  they  never  interfere  Avith  each 
other  here,  as  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  leader  of 
the  troops  only  allows  a  certain  time  for  the  im- 
mersion, and  then  re-forms  his  caravan  to  return  to 
Jerusalem; 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  there  is  much  wood, 
and  there  were  formerly  many  palms  :  here  each  pil- 
grim cuts  himself  a  staff,  and  is  thenceforth  a  "  pal- 
mer,'''' or  one  wdiose  pilgrimage  is  accomplished. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  foreigners  thus 
annually  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  there  has  been  no 
representative  of  European  powers  established  here, 
until  very  recently.  A  Protestant  and  an  English- 
man was  the  first,  and  a  better  person  for  that  arduous 
situation  could  not  have  been  selected  than  Mr.  Young. 
Very  zealous  for  his  country,  and  very  firm  for  its  privi- 
leges, he  has  yet  had  sufficient  tact  and  suavity  to 
avoid  having  ever  come  into  collision  with  the  Turkish 
authorities.  This  was  a  more  difficult  matter  in  the 
first  exercise  of  European  interference  than  may  at 
first  appear.  Highly  educated,  moreover,  and  taking 
an  active  interest  in  matters  relating  to  our  Church, 
he  has  made  his  arduous  situation  a  means  of  interest 
and  improvement  to  himself,  and  a  real  advantage  to 
Iiis  countrymen. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  with  his  characteristic  libe- 
rality and  right-mindedness,  immediately  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  English  bishopric,  appointed  a  Consul 
at  Jerusalem.     I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Schultze, 
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who  now  holds  tli:it  ollk-c,  for  his  courtesy,  hospitality, 
and  extensive  intorniation. 

The  king  of  France  has  also  sent  a  ('(Hisul  to  .lirii- 
saleni,  who  immediately  embroiled  himself  with  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  has  been  in  difliculties  ever 
since.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  he  vindicated  the 
rio-ht  of  hoisting  a  Christian  flag  in  the  Holy  City, 
and  procured  the  recall  of  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  given  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  European 
and  other  Christians. 

The  Turks  have  a  garrison  in  Jerusalem  of  about 
eight  hundred  soldiers.  The  surrounding  country, 
nominally  under  their  authority,  is  in  fact  ravaged  by 
the  13edouin  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  different  villages  look  only  to  themselves  for  pro- 
tection. Jerusalem  is  ill- adapted  at  present  for  a 
militaiy  post  :  it  is  commanded  by  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  the  Hill  of 
Scopas,  within  half  cannon-shot.  Its  supply  of  water 
is  very  limited,  and  depends  in  summer  altogether 
upon  tanks  :  Kedron  has  long  ceased  to  flow  during 
the  warm  months,  and  wells  are  unknown.  The  road, 
from  Jaffa  is  almost  impassable  for  artillery,  and 
affords  unequalled  facilities  for  guerilla  troops  to  fight, 
and  cut  off  supplies. 

Jerusalem  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
twenty-four  from  the  Jordan.  There  is  veiy  little 
wheat  jrrown,  and  very  few  cattle  fed  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.       Its    present    population,    of    about    12,000' 

1  Viz.  4,000  Moslems,  3,500  Christians,  3,500  Jews,  and  800 
Turkish  troops  in  garrison. 
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souls,  finds  a  very  scanty  subsistence,  and  have  no 
commerce  whatever  to  assist  them.  Alms  and  pil- 
grims are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  sources  of 
wealtli.  The  Jews,  Latins,  and  Greeks,  are  entirely 
dependant  on  such  resources. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BETHLEHEM. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 

Bishop  Heber. 

I  felt  little  inclination  to  linger  at  Jerusalem  after 
I  had  explored  the  prescribed  localities,  and  such  as  J 
had  selected  for  myself.  It  was  now  midsummer;  and 
the  sun,  reflected  from  the  white  walls  and  marble 
pavement,  seemed  to  surround  mo  with  a  fiery  glow. 
The  very  zephyrs  were  so  languid  from  the  heat,  that 
they  refused  any  longer  to  wander  through  the  streets, 
narrow  as  they  were  made,  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
energies :  the  scorched  leaves  had  no  quiver ;  the 
living  city  was  more  silent  under  the  oppression  of 
that  sunshine  than  at  midnight ;  and  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  gradually  growing  red-hot.  I  felt  escape 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  prepared  to  avail  myself 
of  an  invitation  from  our  bishop  to  Bethlehem,  where 
he  had  been  staying  for  some  time. 

My  last  hour  at  Jerusalem  was  passed  in  a  nego- 
tiation with  Abdallah,  a  Sheikh  of  Bedouin,  to  escort 
me  to  the  Dead  Sea  :  he  assured  mo  that  the  way  was 
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very  dangerous,  aiul  that  not  less  than  a  dozen  horse- 
men and  twice  that  number  of  dismounted  men  coukl 
confer  any  chance  of  safety.  As  he  sat  upon  my  divan, 
perfectly  free  from  embarrassment  as  from  presuming, 
he  looked  so  like  a  gentleman  that  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  believe  him.  It  is  true,  that  his  chin  had  never 
known  a  razor,  or  his  foot  a  boot ;  that  his  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  sheet,  with  some  cunningly-devised  holes 
and  folds  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  toga ; 
but  he  had  a  fine  bold  brow,  and  fearless  eye,  and  a 
graceful,  courteous  bearing,  whereby  gentle  blood  vin- 
dicated itself  in  this  aristocrat  of  the  desert,  as  clearly 
as  in  the  noble  of  the  court. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  danger  never  entered 
into  the  Sheiklfs  calculation  ;  if  the  representation  of 
it  had  obtained  a  few  hundred  piastres  more  from  me,  it 
was  tail ;  if  it  actually  presented  itself,  it  came  in  no 
new  form,  and  it  was  taiO  still.  He  bargained  stoutly 
for  an  exorbitant  price,  because  his  tribe  expected  him 
to  prove  himself  a  subtle  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  bold 
leader ;  but  once  the  price  was  fixed,  he  said  no  more 
about  it,  and  money  was  never  named  again  between 
us. 

After  finishing  his  pipe  and  coftee,  he  departed  to 
make  preparations  for  the  journey,  and  I  soon  heard 
his  Arab  steed  galloping  down  the  steep  and  stony 
street. 

My  own  poor  horse  had  never  recovered  from  the 
efiiects  of  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and.  al- 
though nursed  by  Abou  Habib,  Salome,  and  Eleesa, 
assisted  by  the  best  medical  advice  in  Jerusalem,  he 
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\\;i>  i|iiil('  unlit  ti>  rcsiimr  his  jdunicy.  Lcuviriij  liini, 
tlu'ivt'urc,  in  c'liari:;i'  of  my  fair  iVit  iids,  I  nutuntcd  an 
Aral)  marc  ot'tlio  iloscrt  breed,  and  rode  fnrtli  to  tako 
a  last  view  of  tlic  Mount  of  Olives,  and  to  oxamim; 
tlie  Tombs  of  the  Kin<;s,  M.  Scbultzc,  tlic  I'rns.sian 
consul,  kindly  accompanied  nie,  and  proved  clearly 
■where  the  ancient  walls  had  run  ;  tliey  embraced  the 
liill  of  IJezctha  and  a  much  wider  extent  than  the  pre- 
sent towards  the  north,  but  a  less  extent  towards  the 
north-west,  leaving  Calvary  outside  their  circuit. 

Passino-  throufjh  some  thin  olive  o-roves,  we  came 
to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kinijs,  which  did  not  appear  to 
advantage  after  those  of  Kgypt ;  but  are  nevertheless 
interesting  and  curious.  A  square  enclosure  is  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  like  a  huge  tank  ;  into  this  we 
crept,  through  a  small  orifice,  on  our  hands  and  knees, 
and  found  the  vertical  sides  of  the  enclosures  hollowed 
out  into  small  chambers,  from  -which  opened  crA'ptse. 
Though  devoid  of  ornament,  the  excavations  were 
admirably  done,  and  the  stone  doors  turned  upon  stone 
pivots,  that  were  once  let  into  the  rock.  The  only 
carvino-  was  on  the  exterior,  and  seems  to  be  of 
Herod's  time. 

After  visitins:  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  I  rode  round  the  walls,  and  set  forth 
across  the  Plain  of  Rephaim  to  visit  Bethlehem.  The 
distance  is  about  five  miles,  and  the  way  lies  for  the 
most  part  over  arid  and  dreary  hills,  with  here  and 
there  a  scanty  crop  of  wheat  in  the  intervening  valleys  ; 
and  an  occasional  herd  of  goats  browsing  invisible 
herbage,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  herdsman  as 
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shaggy  as  his  flock,  and  as  brown  and  almost  as  hare 
as  the  rocks  around  him. 

Occasionally  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  wild  mountain 
scenery  that  wraps  the  Dead  Sea  in  its  barren  bosom. 
No  other  landscape  in  the  world  is  like  this  —  it 
resembles  rather  som§  visionary  sketch  of  Martin"'s, 
roughly  done  in  raw  sienna,  than  anything  in  Nature  j 
distorted  piles  of  cindrous  hills,  with  that  Dead  Sea 
lying  among  them  like  melted  lead,  unlighted  even  by 
the  sunshine  that  is  pouring  so  vertically  down  as  to 
cast  no  shadow.  After  passing  the  convent  of  JNIar 
Elyas,  on  a  hill  upon  the  left,  and  the  tomb  of 
Rachel,  ill  a  valley  on  the  right,  the  scenery  becomes 
more  attractive  :  some  oliv^e  groves,  intermingled  with 
small  vinej-ards,  clothe  the  hills  ;  rich  corn-fields  are 
in  the  valleys  :  and,  lo  ! — as  we  round  a  rugged  pro- 
jection in  the  path — Jictlilehem  stands  before  us  ! 

This  little  city,  as  it  is  called  by  courtesj' ,  has  an 
imposing  appearance — walled  round,  and  commanding 
a  fertile  valley  froni  a  rugged  eminence.  I  rode  through 
steep  and  rocky  streets,  that  were  crowded  with  veiled 
and  turbaned  figures  in  their  gala  dresses  (for  it  was  a 
festival),  and  was  much  struck  bj^  the  apparent  clean- 
liness and  comfort  of  this  little  Christian  colony. 
Ibrahim  l*asha,  hearing  complaints  of  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  Moslem  inhabitants,  and 
finding  that  the  former  were  more  numerous,  ordered 
the  latter  to  emigrate  ;  so  that  JJethlehem  is  now 
almost  exclusively  Christian. 

The  beauty  of  the  women  of  ]3ethlehem  has  often 
been  observed  upon,  but  I  confess  it  did  not  strike  me 
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as  remarkable;  imr  diil  I  st-c  a  coimd'iiani'r  tliorc  tliat 
bctokoiuHl  .Icwisli  1)1()()(1.  It  is  rcinai'lialdf  that  the 
Maduiuui  ofKaphael  (with  wliich,  jx-rhaps,  all  Christcii- 
doni  assoeiates  the  idea  uf  a  portrait,)  has  Jiothiiiii;  of 
the  Jewish  eharact(>r ;  iior  does  any  other  Master 
appear  to  have  borne  in  mind  tlie  race  that  she 
belonii;ed  to.  Except  the  Madonna  of  Murillu,  and 
the  celebrated  Negro  Virgin,  all  the  pictures  of  value 
that  we  possess  are  exquisitely  fair ;  and  rather  an 
abstraction  of  feminine  grace,  sweetness,  and  purity, 
than  a  resemblance  of  a  "  daughter  of  the  house  of 
David."  And  here  we  easily  forget  that  Mary  was  a 
Nazareue,  and  eagerly  scrutinize  each  maiden  face  in 
Bethlehem,  for  a  realization  of  the  blessed  countenance 
that  has  so  long  haunted  our  imaginations  : — in  vain  ! 
the  Virgin  remaining — as  ever — a  divine  abstraction. 

The  reader  may  smile  ;  but  it  was  with  something 
like  grave  respect  I  looked  upon  each  carpenter  in 
Bethlehem  ;  the  very  donkeys  assumed  an  additional 
interest ;  and  the  cross,  with  which  they  are  so 
singularly  marked,  a  meaning ;  the  camels  seemed  as 
if  they  had  just  come  from  the  East  with  gifts,  and 
the  palm-tree  offered  its  branches  to  strew  the  holy 
ground ;  every  shepherd  appeared  to  have  a  mystic 
character ;  and,  when  "  night  came  with  stars,"  I 
looked  eagerly  for  His,  and  tried  to  trace  it  over 
Bethlehem. 

The  chapel  of  the  Nativity  is  a  subterranean  grotto, 
into  which  you  descend  through  darkness  that  gives 
way  to  the  softened  light  of  silver  lamps  suspended  from 
the  roof.     Notwithstanding  the  improbability  of  this 
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being  the  actual  place  of  the  Nativity,  one  cannot 
apathetically  view  the  spot  which,  during  1800  years, 
has  led  so  many  millions  of  pilgrims  in  rags  or  armour 
from  their  distant  homes.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  recognize  anything  like  reality  through  the  mean 
disguises  of  its  tawdry  ornaments. 

After  visiting  this  cliapel  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Helena,  I  hastened  to  pay  my  respects  to  our  Bishop, 
whom  I  found  in  the  refectory  :  I  shall  long  remember 
with  grateful  pleasure  the  evening  I  passed  in  that 
Armenian  Convent,  where  his  kindness  and  piety 
appeared  to  have  conciliated  towards  him  the 
aft'ection  and  respect  of  all  the  monks.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that,  on  his  lordship's  arrival  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Armenian  patriarch  at  once  recognized 
his  high  commission,  and  waited  on  him  with  profes- 
sions of  regard  and  consideration  that  were  afterwards 
fully  borne  out.  The  Greek  patriarch  imitated  his 
example :  and,  as  the  convents  form  the  only  places 
of  hospitality  in  Palestine,  both  the  Armenians  and 
the  Greeks  placed  theirs  at  the  service  of  our  bishop 
and  his  family,  and  seemed  pleased  and  flattered  when 
they  were  visited.  The  Roman  patriarch  alone  stood 
aloof  from  his  brother  in  the  Church,  and  no  commu- 
nication has  ever  passed  between  the  prelates  of  the 
Latin  Church  and  ours. 

It  was  a  striking  sight,  that  ancient  refectory, 
gloomy  with  carved  panelling  and  painted  glass,  occu- 
pied only  by  the  prelate  of  a  foreign  creed,  and  the  fair 
girl,  his  (laughter,  who  sat  beside  him.  As  the  dark- 
robed  monks  passed  hj  the  grating  that  separated  the 
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refcotory  from  tlir  (.•orrldnr,  cadi  laid  liis  liaml  upon 
his  hoart.  ami  iiiaile  a  gi-u'diil  i-cvcroiict.',  \\h\\  his 
eyes  still  lixod  upon  tlio  f;n)uiid. 

Ath'i-  dinner,  as  there  was  still  half  an  liour  of  day- 
lii^lit,  and  a  briglit  nioonliglit  to  tiill  l)ack  upon,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and.  accompanied  only  by  my 
dragoman,  rode  forth  to  the  I'ools  of  Solomon,  about 
six  miles  distant,  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  This  neii^li- 
bourhood  has  a  bad  character,  and  1  was  warned  more 
than  once  of  danger  from  the  Arabs,  but  1  had  so 
ofteu  received  similar  intimations  that  I  now  heard 
them  as  mere  common-places.  In  the  hurry  of  de- 
parture, my  servant  had  come  away  from  the  convent 
unarmed,  but  he  cantered  along  alter  me  as  cheerfully 
as  if  clad  in  panoply,  and  seemed  to  consider  a  small 
bottle  that  peeped  suspiciously  from  his  holsters  as  a 
good  substitute  for  more  offensive  weapons. 

A  s  w^e  rode  out  of  the  gates,  I  met  a  troop  of  girls 
carrying  water  from  the  well,  who  presented  a  most 
picturesque  appearance.  With  one  hand  they  sup- 
ported the  vase-like  vessel  on  the  head,  with  the  other 
they  held  up  their  light  drapery,  which  at  every  grace- 
ful movement  revealed  their  symmetrical  proportions. 
Delicate  complexions,  although  united  to  the  ever- 
brilliant  Eastern  eye,  distinguished  them  from  all  the 
Arab  women  I  had  yet  seen  ;  while  the  finely-cut  lip, 
thin,  but  vermilion  briglit,  and  a  Grecian  profile,  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  Jewish  race.  The  instep 
was  finely  arched,  so  that  only  the  heel  and  fore-part 
of  the  foot  left  an  impression  in  the  sand,  and  the 
carriage  and  attitude  of  the  body  were  statuesquely 
graceful.     Such   at   least   was  one  whom   I  stopped 
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upon  the  steep  pathway  to  ask  iny  way  of:  I  tliink  I 
see  her  now,  as  her  round  arm  detached  itself  from 
the  folds  of  her  hlue  mantle,  and  was  raised  with 
pointed  finger  in  the  direction  of  Hebron.  Then, 
lookino"  up,  she  said  sgnictliing"  about  niglit  and  rob- 
bers, and,  shaking  her  head  as  I  smiled  in  reply,  she 
put  up  her  second  hand  to  steady  the  water-vessel, 
and  resumed  her  path. 

We  now  pushed  forward  at  a  gallop  over  a  wild 
and  rocky  tract,  where  the  pathway  was  scarcely 
visible  among  the  fragments  with  which  it  was  thickly 
strewn  ;  yet  this  has  been  a  highway  from  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  we  read  of  the  constant  use  of  chariots 
along  these  roads.  Now  the  way  lay  over  a  smooth 
and  slippery  rocky  surface ;  now,  narrowed  between 
blocks  of  stone,  it  was  covered  with  tangled  roots,  or 
seamed  by  wide  fissures.  All  the  same  to  my  bold 
Arab  courser  seemed  smooth  turf,  or  ruoged  rock  : 
eagerly  she  swept  along  over  hill  and  hollow,  as  if  it 
was  a  pastime  ;  bounding  trom  rock  to  rock  with  the 
ease  of  a  gazelle  and  the  mettle  of  a  bloodhound.  The 
evening  was  sultry  warm,  but  no  stain  darkened  her 
silken  skin,  not  a  pant  escaped  from  her  deep  chest, 
not  a  spot  of  foam  fiecked  the  Mameluke  bit. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  in  Eastern  glory  as  we 
reached  a  vast  embattled  Saracenic  castle,  on  which 
ruin  has  made  but  slight  impression  :  beneath  it  lie 
the  Pools  of  Solomon,  from  which  water  was  once 
conveyed  to  Jerusalem.' 

•  These  are  in  good  repair,  but  quite  dry,  and  indeed  it  would  take 
all  the  water  1  have  yet  seen  in  Judea  to  fill  them.     They  are  three 
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I  returnod  more  slowly  and  pensively  to  lietlileliem, 
by  the  liirlit  of  as  hrilliant  a  moon  as  ever  shone  over 
this  halloweil  land  in  its  jiroudcst  hour.  On  tlie  fields 
through  whieh  I  was  passing,  tho  glory  of  the  Ijord 
once  shone  around,  and  the  announcement  of  ^  Peace 
on  earth,  good-will  toward  man,"  was  heard  through 
this  calm  air  from  angel  voices.  In  tho  distance,  clear 
against  the  sky,  stood  "•  the  city  of  David,"  from  out 
whoso  gloomy  walls  arose  the  Light  of  the  Woi-ld. 

As  I  rode  thoughtfully  along,  I  did  not  observe 
that  my  servant  was  missing  :  I  had  heard  a  shot,  but 
such  sounds  are  too  familiar  to  excite  attention  in  a 
country  where  every  man  goes  armed.  I  rode  hack 
to  the  valley  where  I  had  seen  him  last,  hut  there  was 
no  sign  of  him ;  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  met  a 
goatherd  with  a  musket  slung  upon  his  shoulder, 
which  I  seized  hold  of,  as  I  demanded  intelligence  of 
the  dragoman.  The  man  did  not  appear  surprised, 
said  he  had  heard  a  shot,  and  seen  a  man  galloping  off 
towards  the  mountains  :  at  the  same  time,  he  opened 
the  pan  of  his  hrelock,  to  show  that  he  had  not  fired. 
I  offered  him  a  piece  of  gold  if  he  would  accompany 
me  in  my  search,  but  he  pointed  silently  to  his  flock, 
and  moved  on,  I  then  rode  along  each  path,  and 
ascended  every  eminence,  shouting  out  Nicola's  name, 
which  the  echoing  hills  took  up,  and  carried  far  away. 
There  was  no  sign  of  him,  and  the  rocky  pathways 
afi'orded  no  trace  :  I  rode  back  to  Bethleliem,  and  the 
governor   not  being  visible,    I  enlisted  some  of  the 

in  number,  at  three  different  levels,  ancl  measure  respectively  about 
600,  500,  and  300  feet  in  length. 
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townspeople  in  the  search  ;  I  then  went  in  search  of 
the  bishop,  to  request  that  liis  mounted  servants 
mig-ht  assist  me.  He  was  in  tlie  convent  chapel,  and, 
hurried  as  I  was,  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  scene  that  revealed  itself  as  I  drew  aside  the 
tapestry  tliat  hun^:  across  the  doorway. 

The  altar  blazed  with  gold,  and  the  light  of  the 
consecrated  lamps  showed  richly  on  its  embroidered 
velvet  drapery :  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  with  a 
reverend  grey  beard  falling  over  his  dark  purple  robes, 
had  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of  declama- 
tion ;  while  the  Bishop,  in  his  black  dress,  would  have 
been  scarcely  visible  in  the  gloom,  but  for  the  white 
drapery  of  the  lady,  his  daughter,  who  leant  upon  his 
arm,  and  followed  Avith  her  eyes  the  arguments  of  each 
speaker.  The  sudden  change,  from  excitement,  and 
hard  riding,  and  crowded  streets,  and  eager  voices, 
to  that  calm,  solemn  scene,  was  so  imposing,  that  I 
almost  forgot  my  haste  in  its  contemplation  ;  but  the 
clank  of  sword  and  spur  broke  dissonautly  into  the 
conversation  of  the  churchmen :  they  turned  to  me 
with  anxious  and  kind  attention,  and  the  bishop  im- 
mediately placed  his  groom  and  janissary  at  my 
disposal. 

I  did  not  wait  while  the  servants  were  arming 
themselves  and  mounting  ;  but,  leaving  directions  for 
them  to  try  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  directing  some 
armed  citizens,  who  pressed  eagerly  to  be  employed, 
to  disperse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  hills,  I 
rode  away  to  the  ill-favoured  village,  in  the  direction 
of  which  my  servant  had  last  been  seen.     This  place 
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boro  an  evil  character  in  tlie  country  ;  it  sold  little 
but  wine  and  spirits,  and  bought  nothing ;  yet  it  was 
walled  round  as  carefully  as  if  it  contained  the  most 
respectable  and  valuable  community.  Unwearied  as 
in  the  morning,  my  gallant  mare  dashed  away  over 
tlie  rocky  valley,  exulting  in  her  strength  and  speed. 
She  pressed  against  the  powerful  Mameluke  bit,  as  if 
its  curb  wore  but  a  challenge,  and  it  was  only  by 
slackening  the  rein  that  she  could  be  induced  to  pause 
over  some  precipitous  descent,  or  tangled  copse  ;  then, 
tossing  her  proud  head,  she  would  burst  away  ajjain 
like  a  greyhound  from  the  leash.  Her  hoofs  soon 
struck  fire  out  of  the  flinty  streets  of  the  unpopular 
village ;  few  people  appeared  there,  and  those  few 
seemed  to  have  just  come  in  from  the  country,  for 
every  man  carried  a  musket,  and  wore  a  knife  in  his 
sash :  they  answered  sulkily  to  my  inquiries,  and  said 
that  no  horseman  had  entered  their  village  for  many  a 
day.  Seeing  now  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  further 
until  daylight,  I  pushed  on  towards  a  different  gate 
from  that  by  which  I  had  entered  :  a  steep  street, 
whose  only  pavement  was  the  living  rock,  led  down  to 
this ;  as  I  cantered  along,  I  could  see  a  group  of  dark 
figures  standing  under  the  archway,  and  the  two 
nearest  of  the  party  had  crossed  their  spears  to  arrest 
my  passage.  I  could  not  then  have  stopped  if  I 
w^ould  ;  neither  the  custom  of  the  country,  nor  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  required  much  ceremony ; 
so,  shouting  to  them  to  clear  the  way,  I  gave  spurs  to 
my  eager  steed,  and  burst  through  them  as  if  I  was 
"  switching  a  rasper :"  the  thin  spears  gave  way  like 
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twigs ;  tlio  mob  rebounded  to  tlie  right  and  left, 
airainst  the  wall :  thev  were  all  armed,  and  mine  was 
not  the  only  steel  that  gleamed,  as  a  fellow  rushed 
forward  to  seize  my  bridle.  The  next  moment  my 
mare  cluvsted  him,  and  sent  him  spinning  and  tangled 
in  his  long,  blue  gown  ;  while  we  shot  forth  into  the 
open  moonlight,  and,  turning  round  a  pile  of  ruins, 
were  in  a  moment  hidden  from  their  view. 

I  now  held  on  my  way  for  JJethlehem,  when,  at  a 
turn  of  the  path,  I  came  suddenly  upon  an  armed 
party.  They  proved  to  be  only  some  citizens,  how- 
ever, wlio  had  come  out  to  inform  me  that  my  servant 
was  found  :  they  scarcely  believed  that  I  had  been  in 
and  out  of  that  "  den  of  robbers,"  as  they  harshly 
called  the  village  I  had  just  been  visiting.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  I  found  my  unfortunate  dragoman 
at  tlic  convent,  pale  and  trembling,  and  leaning  against 
his  foaming  horse,  Avith  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
ciiildren,  listening,  with  open  mouths  and  eyes,  to  his 
adventures. 

He  had  forgotten  his  rosary  at  the  Pools  of  Solo- 
mon, a:id  turned  back  to  look  for  it ;  while  slowly 
descending  a  steep  part  of  the  road,  an  Arab  fired  at 
iiim  from  behind  a  rock,  so  close  that  his  jacket  was 
singed,  while  the  bullet  had  torn  oft"  part  of  the  em- 
broidery of  his  collar  :  I  believe  the  poor  fellow's  skin 
was  slightly  scratched  besides,  and  ho  was  so  terrified 
that  as  he  galloped  oft"  he  mistook  the  road,  and  never 
tlrew  rein  until  he  reached  Jerusalem.  Here  he  found 
the  orates  closed,  and  the  guards  refused  to  admit  him  : 
he  had  been  met  at  last  by  the  bishop\s  servants 
making  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Bethlehem. 
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I  liad  rather  onjoyetl  my  uiooiilight  gallop,  notwith- 
standing my  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  it ;  yet  1  found 
it  a  most  pleasant  chaugo  to  join  the  quiet  tea-party 
in  the  refectory.  It  was  a  rare  and  real  pleasure  to 
enjoy  such  society,  under  such  circumstances  ;  and 
the  evening  flew  rapidly  away,  and  the  convent"'s 
chimes  announced  the  hour  for  prayer.  Then,  in  the 
midst  of  that  gloomy  convent,  I  heard  the  noble 
liturgy  of  our  own  creed  read  by  a  father  of  our  own 
Church,  whose  voice  was  echoed  by  the  spot  from 
whence  that  worship  sprung. 

And  afterwards  we  walked  on  the  convenfs  terraced 
roof,  and  traced  by  the  clear  moonlight  the  various 
scenes  of  interest  that  lay  beneath  us.  In  yonder 
valley  Ruth  was  found  gleaning  by  her  gentle  kins- 
man ;  yonder  mountain  is  Goliah's  hill :  among  those 
fields  on  which  a  glory  seems  still  to  shine,  the  shepherds 
received  the  anfjel  tidin2;s  that  Christ  was  come  : 
beneath  us  was  the  manger  where  He  lay  ;  around  us 
the  objects  on  which  His  infant  eyes  unclosed ;  from 
bevoud  those  distant,  pale,  blue  mountains,  came  the 
"  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba,  bringing  gifts  ;"  and  over 
the  hill  country  opposite,  in  after-ages,  came  other 
pilgrims  in  warrior  guise  or  humble  weed,  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives,  their  loves — anything  but  their  sins 
— upon  that  hallowed  spot. 

It  was  late  when  we  retired  for  the  night ;  a  lay- 
brother  of  the  convent  showed  me  the  way  to  the  cell 
I  was  to  occupy,  and,  depositing  his  little  cresset  upon 
the  floor,  left  me,  with  a  salutation,  to  my  repose. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  I  was  awakened  by 
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singing  voices,  which  sounded  rather  strangely  through 
those  solemn  cloisters :  on  descending  into  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  convent,  1  found  a  bridal  party 
assembled,  and,  there  being  some  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  priests,  the  villagers  were  amusing  themselves 
with  a  dance  during  the  delay.  Now,  a  dance  at  sun- 
rise is  rather  a  singular  occurrence  ;  but  it  was  not 
less  so  than  the  solemn  and  measured  step  of  the 
dancers,  which  David  might  have  imitated  without 
any  appearance  of  levity.  Michal  could  have  found 
nothing  to  mock  at  in  this  choral  band,  that  appeared 
like  a  procession  swayed  about  and  slowly  undulating 
to  a  hymn-like  music.  All  the  performers  were 
women ;  the  men,  including  the  bridegroom,  deco- 
rously sate  apart,  smoking  their  pipes  with  an  air  of 
most  gentlemanly  inditference.  The  poor  little  bride 
(who  was  only  twelve  years  old)  stood  all  the  while 
enveloped  in  a  sort  of  tent,  that  moved  with  her  like 
a  May-bush  on  a  chimney-sweep.  This  singular 
envelopment,  which  exactly  resembled  a  huge  kaleido- 
scope covered  with  pink  silk,  permitted  to  us  no  glimpse 
of  its  fair  occupant,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
staid  matrons. 

The  dance  Avent  on,  mean  time,  Avith  perseverance, 
if  not  with  spirit.  Wreathing  their  arms  round  one 
another,  they  advanced  and  retreated  in  two  parties, 
keeping  time  to  their  oAvn  choral  voices  :  then,  forming 
in  a  circle,  they  danced  round  and  round  without  a 
smile.  Their  gay  and  various  drapery  floated  in  pic- 
turesque masses  of  purple  or  crimson  folds,  as  they 
moved  alons; ;  their  dark  tresses  fell  in  showers  behind 
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tlu'in,  or  were  IoojhhI  up  with  goldeu  oniainonts  or 
coloiiri'il  beads ;  thoir  voices  were  passing  sweet,  and 
the  nmsic  that  they  made  seemed  to  me  tender,  though 
very  wild.  While  this  was  going-  on,  the  fathers  of 
the  expoetaut  couple  were  bargaining  with  tlie  priests 
about  the  marriage.  The  dispute  was  carried  on  with 
the  usual  violent  gesticulations,  and  arose  from  the 
priests  having  raised  their  price,  as  I  understood.  The 
villagers  had  brought  one  dollar,  the  usunl  sum  de- 
manded for  the  business ;  but  the  minister  required  four. 
The  conference  at  length  broke  up  angrily  :  its  issue 
was  unfavourable,  and  with  some  regret  for  their  dis- 
appointment, I  saw  the  bridal  procession  move  off:  I 
would  willingly  hav'C  furnishi;d  the  necessary  expenses, 
but  I  confess  I  grudged  them  to  the  ill-favoured, 
harsh-spoken  friar,  who,  perhaps,  after  all,  acted  only 
from  necessity. 

As,  however,  I  had  had  some  conversation  with  the 
Elders  of  the  party,  I  made  an  offering  towards  the 
dowry  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  inquired  whither  they 
were  going  with  her  then  :  "  to  the  Santon,'"  '  they 
replied,  "  who  will  do  the  business  quite  as  well,  and 
only  charge  lialf-a- dollar." 

When  I  returned  to  the  convent,  I  found  the  priest 
still  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Latin  convent,  and 
ventured  to  inquire  whether  this  would  not  afford  a 
dangerous  precedent.  "  Not  so,"  he  said  ;  "  before  a 
child  is  born,  they "'11  come  here  to  be  married  properly ; 
for  they  are  respectable  people,  and  would  not  have  a 
Moslem  child  for  twice  the  money." 

^  A  Moslem  friav  or  hermit. 
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As  soon  as  matins  were  ended,  I  waited  on  the  Su- 
perior of  the  Armenian  Convent,  to  pay  my  respects 
and  to  thank  liim  for  his  hospitahty.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  old  man,  with  a  very  gracious,  though  some- 
what patronizing  air.  ','  We  are  always  most  happy," 
he  said,  "  to  receive  any  friend  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
English,  and  in  future  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you 
on  your  own  account."  I  offered  the  lay-brother  the 
gratuity  usually  expected  at  a  convent ;  this  he  cour- 
teously declined,  even  when  put  in  the  light  of  a 
charity  for  him  to  distribute  among  the  poor.  Finally, 
I  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  respect  for  him,  and  an  increased  interest  in  his 
mission. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MAR   SABA,  THE   DEAD  SEA,  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE 
JORDAN. 

Wild  rose  those  hills  by  scorching  snns  embrowned, 
And  horrid  crags  by  toppling  convent  crowned. 

Btron. 

O'er  the  dark  waters  Moab's  mount 

Frowned  with  his  gloomy  forehead  ; 
And  sheathed  his  breast  in  granite  rough. 

Rent  crag,  and  splinter  horrid. 
His  helm  of  rock  beat  back  the  breeze. 

Without  a  leaf  to  wreath  it, 
The  vassel-waves  rolled  in  to  kiss 

His  mailed  foot  beneath  it. 

Gerald  Griffin. 

And  Jordan!  those  sweet  banks  of  thine, 
And  woods  so  full  of  nightingales. 

Moore. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Jerusalem  for  my  bag- 
jjafje-horses  and  Bedouin  :  I  found  Sheikh  Abdallah 
waiting  for  me,  but  he  had  left  his  horse  and  his  arms 
without  the  walls.  Issuing  by  the  Zion  gate  from  the 
city,  we  rode  down  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  where, 
under  a  cave  that  seemed  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
group,  we  found  six  wild-looking  Bedouin  awaiting  us 
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with  Sheikh  Abdallah's  horse.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  a  light  turban,  a  coarse  white  frock  with  cross-belts 
of  tliick  cord,  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  The  Sheikh's 
was  nearly  the  same ;  but  he  had  a  cloak  of  cameFs 
hair-clotli,  striped  brown  and  wlute  :  the  footmen  had 
eacli  a  long  musket  and  a  knife  in  his  belt.  The 
Sheikh  carried  his  musket  slunir  at  his  back,  a  lono; 
spear  in  liis  hand,  and  a  scimitar  by  his  side.  The 
Arabs  assisted  their  Chief  to  mount  with  considerable 
ceremony,  and  then  professed  themselves,  according  to 
Eastern  custom,  my  most  obedient  slaves. 

We  mustered  ten  persons  in  all,  including  the 
seven  Bedouin,  two  servants,  and  myself:  I  rode 
forward  alone,  and  a  lonelier  scene  never  echoed  to  a 
traveller's  tread  :  when  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  my  own 
cavalcade  from  view,  there  was  no  longer  a  sign  of 
life  in  all  the  dreary  valley  :  the  path  lay  through 
defiles  of  steep  and  lofty  hills,  pierced  everywhere 
with  caves  and  fissures  that  harboured  only  the  jackal 
and  the  outlaw.  The  scenery  became  grander, 
gloomier,  and  sterner,  as  we  approached  Mar  Saba ; 
the  dry  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  ran  winding  through 
the  most  extraordinary  fissure,  which  clove,  not  a 
rock,  but  a  mountain,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
lengtli :  its  lofty  and  precipitous  sides  presented  curi- 
ously contorted  strata  in  their  jagged  and  vertical 
cliffs ;  and  were  pierced  with  innumerable  caverns, 
wherein  tlic  Eremites  of  old  lived  under  ITilarion's 
rule.  The  Carismians  slaughtei'ed,  it  is  said,  10,000 
of  those  solitaries,  whose  bones  were  afterwards  piously 
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(•ollt'ctod   aiul   Imriod   bciR'Utli   the   convcnt-clmrcli   ot* 
Mar  Saba. 

At  length,  after  four  liours''  riding  along  dry, 
brown,  and  l>arren  cliti's,  on  which  no  lizard  ghuiced, 
or  herbaiic  srrew,  I  eanie  in  siijht  of  the  niagnilicent 
and  romantic  monastery,  that  has  stood  in  these 
savage  soHtudes  for  1300  years.  It  covers  the  side 
of  an  ahnost  precipitous  ravine,  occupying  the  whole 
tace  of  the  cliff  from  base  to  summit ;  battlemented 
walls  enclose  it  on  every  side,  and  a  deep,  dark, 
narrow  glen  yawns  beneath  it :  perhaps  the  following 
rude  sketch  will  convey  a  more  intelligible  idea  of  its 
situation  than  words  can  do. 
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It  presents  a  side  view  of  tlie  Monastery,  witii 
its  domed  roofs  and  many  terraces.  Beneath  lies 
the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron,  which  turns  away  to  the 
left,  and  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Engedi. 

The  Bedouin  unceremoniously  led  their  horses  in 
through  a  small  postern  gate  oft"  the  road,  which  ran 
level  witli  the  highest  part  of  the  monasteiy,  and  my 
servants  and  T   descended  by  a  winding  path  to  the 
chief  gate.     There  were  several  monks  scattered  over 
the  clifts,  and  gazing  on  the  setting  sun,  whose  last 
beams   lighted    up   even   those    fearful   chasms   with 
something  of  a  cheerful  smile.     I  was  admitted,  and 
somewhat  coldly  received,  by  a  venerable-looking  friar, 
who  told  me  afterwards  he  had  taken  me  for  a  Turk. 
As  soon  as  it  transpired   that  an   Englishman    had 
arrived,  several  monks  came  forward,  and  escorted  me 
with  hospitable  welcomes  through  vaulted  passages, 
terraces,  and  innumerable  steps,  to  a  very  pretty  little 
garden  lying  in  a  nook  of  rocks.     Oft"  this  was  the 
"  strangers'"  room,"  a  spacious  and  handsome  apart- 
ment, luxuriously  carpeted,   and  surrounded  with  a 
soft  divan.     An  Albanian  took  away  my  boots,  and  an 
Athenian  hung  up  my  arms  :  two  lonians  approached 
hastily  with  trays  of  sweetmeats  and  cool  water  ;  and 
a  fine  old   Russian   Padre  lighted  my  pipe,  and  then 
offered  a  powerful  cordial  in  a  liqueur  glass.     Nothing 
could  exceed  the  hospitality  in  which  they  seemed  to 
vie  with  one  another :  as  yet,  they  ministered  in  si- 
lence, ray  languages   being   unknown  to  them  ;  but. 
at    length,    an    intelligent    monk   was     produced    in 
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triuinjtli  who  could  sjioak  Italian.  Tlio  cnnvont  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  church,  the  monks  untlcrstooJ 
for  the  most  part  nothing  but  Romaic  and  Itns.sian  ; 
an  inhabitant  of  Joannina,  who  had  served  under  Ali 
Pas;ha,  was  the  only  man  out  of  forty,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Superior,  who  could  speak  any  but  his 
native  tongue. 

When  I  was  considered  sufficiently  rested,  the  Su- 
perior came  to  visit  me,  and,  after  a  long  conversation, 
deputed  my  Epirote  friend  to  show  inc  over  the  con- 
vent, as  I  proposed  starting  before  daylight.  This 
was  founded  by  St.  Sabas  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
lias  maintained  its  ground,  they  say,  ever  since.  It 
is  true  the  monks  were  occasionally  massacred  by  the 
Saracens,  Turks,  and  Carisniians  ;  but  their  martyr- 
dom only  gave  fresh  interest  to  the  spot  in  the  eyes 
of  their  successors.  The  monastery  has  been  lately 
repaired  by  the  Greek  convent  at  Jerusalem,  of  which 
it  is  a  sort  of  chapel-of-ease  :  it  contains  a  beautiful 
church,  dimly  lighted  by  two  silver  lamps,  kept  ever 
burning  before  pictures  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  : 
round  the  head  of  each  figure  is  a  glory-circle  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  on  which  the  lamp's  light  falling 
produces  a  very  peculiar  effect.  As  we  left  the  church, 
a  bright  moonlight  was  shining  on  the  cliffs,  and  Ions: 
flights  of  steps,  and  terraces,  and  gardens,  so  strangely 
intermingled  in  this  convent ;  here  and  there,  dark- 
robed  figures  were  gliding  silently  about,  or  sitting  on 
the  cliffs  enjoying  the  cool  night-breeze. 

About   nine    o'clock,   an    old   monk,   with  a   large 
bunch  of  keys  in  his  cord-girdle,  brought  in  a  lamp 
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and  supper,  wliicli  consisted  of  brown  bread,  eg^s 
tried  in  oil,  boiled  rice,  and  very  sour  wine.  My 
Albanian  friend  stood  near  me  all  the  time  of  the 
repast,  and  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  a  stranger 
to  speak  to.  He  had  come  recently  from  Mount 
Athos,  the  Monte  Santo,  as  he  called  it,  where  he 
had  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  a  Greek  convent. 
He  said  there  were  not  less  than  40,000  monks  and 
Eremites  on  this  mountain.  After  supper,  I  went 
out  to  sti'oll  among  the  cliffs ;  and  the  scenery  was 
certainly  the  wildest  and  strangest  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  night  was  very  beautiful  ;  and  it  was  past 
midnight  when  I  flung  myself  on  the  soft  divans  that 
so  unexpectedly  wooed  repose  in  this  stern-looking 
convent. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  in  the  saddle  before 
dawn,  and  wandering  among  the  dreary  but  pictu- 
resque mountains  of  Engedi  towards  the  Dead  Sea  : 
not  a  living  thing  met  my  eye  for  hours,  except  a  few 
gazelles,  and  my  own  party  winding  slowly  along  the 
path,  whilst  I  wandered  on  through  many  a  wild  pass 
and  gloomy  volcanic  gorge :  wander  where  I  might, 
however,  I  was  ever  kept  in  sight  by  the  watchful 
Sheikh  ;  his  dark  figure  and  thin  grey  horse  seemed 
ever  before  me — he  appeared  to  stand  on  every  hill. 

In  about  three  hours,  we  reached  the  mountain - 
brow  looking  down  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  ; 
and  delightfully  that  beautiful  strange  scenery  burst 
upon  our  weary  and  dazzled  eyes.  Far  from  looking 
gloomy  or  curse-stricken,  it  was  the  most  riante 
scene  I  had  yet  beheld  in  Palestine.     The  dread  Lake 
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itself  was  as  brightly  blue  at  tboso  of  Ttaly  ;  the 
mountains  of  Moab  ami  tho  Ammonitos  lifted  their 
lofty  line  against  tho  early  sun,  and  wore  a  jtnrjtlo 
hue  over  tlieir  nudtiplied  cliffs  and  promontories. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  valley,  were  pale  strips  of  de- 
sert, it  is  true  ;  but  elsewhere  the  ground  was  covered 
with  verdure  or  luxuriant  shrubs  :  the  windinir  irrove 
of  tamarisk  and  acacia  sliowed  where  Jordan  wandered, 
and  occasionally  betrayed  his  presence  by  a  silvery 
gleam. 

We  rode  down  a  steep  and  rugged  path  into  tho 
plain,  and  continued  for  some  miles  through  thick 
jungle,  alternating  with  deep  sand,  or  luxuriant 
grass.  At  length  wo  reached  the  shore  of  the 
fatal  Sea,  and  encamped  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  water"'s  edge.  The  Sheikh  made  opposition  to  the 
pitching  of  the  tent  lest  it  should  be  seen  by  the 
hostile  tribes ;  but,  finding  his  objections  unavailing, 
he  rode  restlessly  from  hill  to  hill  while  I  remained 
there. 

The  shore  was  strewn  with  logs  of  wood  and  wi- 
thered branches,  that  presented  something  of  a 
petrified  appearance,  and  lighted  into  a  fire  with  great 
facility.  There  was  no  shell,  or  fiy,  or  any  sign  of 
life  along  the  curving  strand,  Avhich  ran  steeply  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  consisted  of  very  small  and 
angular  pebbles.  It  was  bordered  by  a  line  of  white, 
thick,  creamy  foam,  though  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple 
on  the  lake,  and  several  streaks  of  a  similar  ap- 
pearance lay  upon  the  green  and  purple  waters  far 
away.     The    eastern   shore,  on    the    left-hand    side, 
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was  hold  and  precipitous,  and  wore  a  dai'k  blue  co- 
lour, under  the  slanting  rays  of  the  morning  sun- 
shine :  to  tlie  west,  the  Judean  hills  rose  almost 
equally  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  appeared  of  a 
brown  or  purple  shade  :  to  the  south,  the  far  shore 
was  invisible,  eitiier  froui  distance  or  an  imperceptible 
mist  brooding  over  the  sea. 

The  sea  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or 
twelve  in  breadth  :  it  lies  quite  unknown,  in  the  centre 
of  the  most  interestincj  scenes  in  the  world  :  and,  if 
nothing  but  tradition  bespoke  its  origin,  every  ap- 
pearance round  would  vindicate  its  truth.  It  is  said 
that,  as  in  Lough  Neagh — 

"  By  this  sea's  dark  shore,  as  the  wanderer  straj'S, 

When  the  soft,  bright  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining;" 

and,  on  the  only  island  in  this  sea,  the  remains  of 
columns,  and  other  ruins,  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
tected by  the  telescope. 

My  servant  and  I  endeavoured  to  swim  to  this 
island  :  we  found  the  effort  very  fatiguing,  as  the 
extreme  buoyancy  threw  the  feet  into  the  air  at  every 
stroke :  the  temperature  was  delightful,  and  floating 
required  no  exertion  ;  we  could  sit,  stand,  or  even 
wade,  in  deep  water,  without  trouble.  Nevertheless, 
the  water  was  so  acrid,  that  when  a  drop  touched  the 
inside  lip,  or  eye,  or  nostril,  it  seemed  to  burn  like 
vitriol.  We  swam  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  a 
slight  breeze  coming  on,  raised  rippling  waves,  which, 
as  they  broke  over  us,   produced  excruciating  pain. 

h5 
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Wo  stnis^ijloil  on   fur  a  sliort   timr  ;    but,  tlu^  breeze 
froslionini;,  we  were  ublijied  to  rotiirn  to  the  sliore. 

The  Arabs  now  ur2;ed  a  hasty  dej)arture,  and  we 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  Sheikh  halted,  and 
placed  his  hand  so  as  to  shade  his  eyes  ;  the  loitering 
JJcdouin  stepped  forward,  and  formed  in  a  line  before 
the  lugijage,  keeping  the  step,  and  having  their  mus- 
kets crossed  upon  their  breasts,  I  rode  up  to  the 
Sheikh,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  crimson  and 
yellow  kefiehs'  of  two  Arabs,  just  over  a  small  sand- 
hill ;  then  he  dashed  forwards,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  by  the  side  of  the  strangers.  They  proved 
to  belong  to  a  friendly  tribe,  and  were  only  engaged 
in  collecting  brimstone :  alarmed  at  our  appearance, 
they  were  endeavouring  to  conceal  themselves,  when 
detected  by  the  keen  bright  eye  of  our  Sheikh. 

Directing  our  course  for  the  winding  line  of  tamarisk 
and  tall  jungle,  we  came  at  length  suddenly  upon  the 
Jordan,  a  rapid,  muddy,  treacherous-looking  stream. 
The  pilgrims  profess  here  to  recognize  the  spot  by 
which  the  Israelites  entered  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  that  where  John  baptised  ;  but  I  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  a  ford :  it  Avas  about  sixty  yards  wide,  over- 
hung by  thick  shrubs  and  tangling  weeds,  and 
anything  but  attractive.  I  sank  up  to  my  knees  in 
its  tenacious  mud,  and  with  great  difficulty  extricated 
myself,  endeavouring  vainly  to  stem  the  rapid  torrent 
by  swimming. 

The  Sheikh  was  now  urgent  to  depart,  and  we  rode 

'  A  thick  silk  handkerchief,  tied  over  the  head,  like  a  hood,  with 
a  weft  of  camel's  hair,  the  distinguishing  head-dress  of  the  Bedawee. 
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away  through  a  small  tract  of  desert,  covered  with  a 
salty  incrustation  like  hoar-frost,  and  then  entered  a 
wilderness  of  beautiful  shrubs  in  fruit  and  flower. 
The  tamarisk,  laurustinus,  mimosa,  and  willow,  were 
the  only  trees  I  recognized.  The  underwood  was  very 
various,  and  quite  unknown  to  me :  one  of  the  shrubs 
bore  a  small  ooldcn  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
that  hung  temptingly  on  its  bending  branches  ;  within, 
it  was  full  of  a  black  dust  and  a  substance  resembling 
cobweb.  The  Arabs  called  it  "  Balir  Lut  limone'" — 
LaCs  sea  orange :  but  this  is  not  the  true  apple  of 
Sodom,  which  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the  desert ; 
that  is  much  larger,  very  fragile,  and  is  full  of 
cindrous-looking  grains  and  a  silken  fibre. 

In  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  wilderness,  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  wild  luxuriance  tangled  themselves  into 
a  shade  for  the  soft,  green  grass ;  and  was'ed  over  the 
bright  fountain  of  Ain  Ilajla,  which  well  deserves  its 
name — "  The  Diamond  of  the  Desert."  The  costliest 
wine  that  ever  sparkled  over  the  thrilled  palate  of  the 
epicure  never  gave  such  pleasure  as  the  first  draught 
of  that  cold,  shining  water  to  our  parched  mouths. 
Even  our  escort  forgot  their  fear  of  the  hostile  tribes  ; 
and  we  all — Frank  and  Arab — flung  ourselves  down 
by  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  the 
green  willows,  and  drank,  and  bathed  our  hands  and 
beards,  and  drank  again,  until  the  Sheikh's  entreaties 
prevailed,  and  set  us  once  more  in  motion. 

There  is  a  fine  ruin  of  a  Greek  convent,  named 
Kusr  Hajla,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  path- 
way ;  I  cantered  over  to  examine  it,  and,  as  I  emerged 
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from  its  (loscrtoil  cnui-ts.  foiiiid  tlir  Slnikli,  as  usual, 
by  my  siilo.  On  asking  the  occasion  of  tliis  strict 
watclifulness,  ]ie  replied  that  lie  Avas  responsible  for 
my  safety  ;  that  the  ohl  ruin  was  haunted  by  evil 
spirits,  and  sometimes  by  banditti. 

About  an  hour  aftxu'wards,  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
Saracenic  castle  partly  in  ruins,  though  a  tent  upon 
the  roof  sliowcd  it  Avas  still  inhabited:  it  was  seated 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  a  grove  of  fig-trees  and 
acacias:  close  by  was  a  village  of  Arab  huts — this 
Avas  Jericho  ! 

My  tent  Avas  pitched  on  a  spot  of  green  turf,  close 
to  a  purhng  brook,  that  floAved  from  Elisha's  Well. 
On  my  left  was  the  old  castle,  called  by  pilgrims  (avIio 
loA'e  to  turn  eA'^erything  to  good  account)  the  House  of 
Zaccheus ;  to  the  right,  under  a  thick  grove,  our 
horses  were  picketted,  and  the  Bedouin  were  lying 
on  the  <rround  anionfj  them.  The  village  of  Riha 
(the  name  of  Jericho  is  here  unknoAvn)  lay  behind — a 
collection  of  miserable  mud  cabins  ;  and  one  solitary 
date-tree  alone  remained  to  vindicate  the  epithet 
applied  in  scripture  to  the  "  City  of  the  Palm."' 

The  valley  I  had  just  traversed  from  the  Jordan 
was  the  Vale  of  Gilgal ;  to  the  southAvard  lay  the 
Dead  Sea ;  to  the  north-east  the  Mountain  of  the 
Temptation.  The  first  is  evidently  fertile  to  exube- 
rance ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, it  gives  birth  to  every  A^ariety  of  produce  that 

I  The  Palm  formerly  abounded  in  Palestine  ;  it  is  now  very  scarce. 
In  Vespasian  coins,  Judea  is  typified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  seated 
under  a  Palm. 
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is  contented  to  irrow  wild.  Were  this  vast  valley  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  people,  and  the  facilities  for 
irrigation  made  use  of,  it  niii^ht  be  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  The  Sea  of  (lalilee,  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  is  elevated  considerably  above  its 
level,  and  yet  the  aboundini;  waters  of  the  Jordan  are 
at  present  wasted  on  the  thankless  corpse  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

"  This  sea  has  no  ap^iearance  of  volcanic  origin.  It 
merely  occupies  part  of  the  great  valley,  or  cre'casse^ 
that  runs  from  the  Lebanon  almost  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah."'  This  absence  of  volcanic  agency  renders 
still  more  remarkable  the  appearances  of  some  fierce, 
fiery  ordeal,  through  which  it  must  have  past. 

We  picked  up  several  pieces  of  sulphur  on  the 
plain :  there  is  a  quantity  of  a  dark  stone,  which, 
when  broken,  emits  a  smell  of  brimstone :  the  very 
core  of  the  apples  of  Sodom  is  of  so  combustible  a 
(juality,  that  the  Arabs  use  it  as  tinder  for  their 
matchlocks  ;  and  the  Sea  itself  is  a  vast  cauldron,  in 
which  the  damned  Cities  of  the  Plain  lie  ever  seething 
in  salt  brine,  through  which  masses  of  bitumen  rise 
bubblinir  to  the  simmerin";  surface. 

The  range  of  the  hills  of  Moab,  that  rises  suddenly 
from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  about  2,000 
feet  in  height ;  that  of  the  Judean  side  opposite,  about 
1,500.  The  Sea  itself  lies  500  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  has  no  exit,  except  by  means 
of  evaporation,  and  varies  in  its  level  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  according  to  the  nearness  or  the  distance 
of  the  rainy  season. 

'   Von  Buch's  Letter  to  Dr.  Robinson. 
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Messrs.  Mooro  and  Bckc,  ulio  attempted  to  explore 
the  Dead  Sea  in  IS.'u,  I'ound  no  bottom  ^vitll  ,S()0 
fathom  of  line,  bnt  their  investigations  were  nnfor- 
nately  soon  interrnpted  ;  and  Mr.  Costigan,  tlu'  only 
other  person  ^^•ho  sueceedcd  in  launchiii!^  a  boat  u[ion 
these  waters,  has  left  no  trace  of  his  discoveries. 

One  or  two  spots  on  its  shore  are  inhabited,  such  as 
Ain  Jiddy,  or  Engedi,  where  fresh  water  flows  from 
fountains  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  as  lonely  as  the 
grave.  The  remains  of  the  town  of  Zoar  are  still  visible 
on  the  Eastern  hills,  amonirst  which  the  race  of  Moab 
sprang  from  the  daughters  of  Lot.  It  seems  that  there 
are  whole  tracts  of  hills  composed  of  fossil  salt  to  the 
south-east  of  this  extraordinary  lake ;  and  they  say 
that,  when  the  riven  soil  gaped  into  fissures  with  the 
heat  of  the  conflagration,  a  mass  of  this  salt  was  re- 
vealed to  Lot,  who  took  it  for  his  missing  wife  ! 


Towards  evening,  I  strolled  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  old  castle,  where  a  Turkish  garrison  is  quartered, 
to  protect  the  pilgrims,  and  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Bedouin  from  beyond  the  Jordan. 

There  was  a  marble  fountain  and  reservoir  of  water 
here,  at  which  the  village  girls  were  filling  their  jars. 
A  range  of  stables  occupied  one  side  of  the  courtyard, 
and  a  shade  of  trellised  vines  hung  over  another. 
Beneath  this,  the  Aga  was  sitting  on  his  carpet  with 
two  or  three  of  his  ofiicers,  whilst  others  moved  about 
in  their  wild,  martial  garb,  with  pistol  in  belt,  and 
sword  by  side,  as  if  momentarily  expecting  the  trum- 
pet's call.  Such  a  scene  unchanged  might  that  old 
Crusader- castle  have  witnessed  six  hundred  years  ago, 
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when  the  Crescent  liad  just  displaced  the  Cross  ;  and 
its  fierce  soldiery  then,  as  now,  were  lounging  about, 
or  burnishing  their  arms  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
forbidden  vine. 

I  did  not  visit  the  Aga,  being  rather  tired  of  gover- 
nors, and  pipes,  and  coffee,  and  common-places  about 
England  and  fine  brandy  ;  I  presume  he  was  ecpuilly 
tired  of  Europeans,  for  he  did  not  invade  my  solitude, 
or  vouchsafe  me  any  notice. 

At  night,  the  aspect  of  my  bivouac  was  very  pic- 
turesque ;  the  watch-fire,  blazing  among  the  dark, 
green  shrubs,  gleamed  now  upon  the  water,  now  upon 
the  gay  caparisons  of  the  horses  that  remained  stand- 
ing and  saddled  all  night.  The  Arabs  slept  round  ray 
tent,  wrapped  in  their  striped  bernouses  ;  nightingales 
were  thrilling  the  dark  groves  with  their  song ;  and  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  came  sounds  of  music  and  laughter, 
as  the  ladies  of  the  Aga'^s  hareem  were  enjoying  the 
moonshine  and  the  cool  air  of  night.  The  Arab  ladies 
of  Jericho  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  strangers"'  society^ 
but  St.  Senanus  might  have  been  contented  with  the 
distant  carriage  the}^  assumed  in  my  case. 

About  three  in  the  morning  I  roused  my  sleepinor 
people,  who  sprung  to  their  feet  with  alacrity.  In  a 
few  minutes,  a  little  fire  was  made  with  dried  leaves 
and  twigs,  ignited  by  tinder  and  a  pistol-flash  :  then 
the  coffee  steamed  and  bubbled  ;  and  this,  with  a  roll 
of  bread,  constituted  our  morning's  repast.  We 
seldom  tasted  any  other  food  till  sunset ;  but  a  cup  of 
coffee  always  presented  itself  when  we  halted  for  half 
an  hour  throughout  the  day. 
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The  good-liuiiKMii-cd  ncdmiin  vied  with  (-adi  ntlior 
in  loading  tlic  liorscs,  and  i^^ratot'ully  received  ;i  tliim- 
bleful  (if  oort'ce  a.s  reward.  We  wen;  in  rn(;tinii  wlnli 
tlie  moon  still  threw  our  shadows  Eastward. 

1  passed  thron<:h  some  Liliules  and  i^roves  of  great 
beauty  on  my  way  to  the  adjoining  mountains.  ])ut 
could  detect  no  traces  of  where  Jericho  once  stood, 
with  her  temples,  palaces,  and  theatres.  A  curious 
niouiul,  and  a  large  tank-like  excavation,  were  the 
only  disturbance  of  Nature\s  order  of  things  that  T 
observed. 

At  the  approach  of  morning,  the  stir  of  life  that 
seemed,  like  leaven,  to  ferment  the  surface  of  the 
world  round,  was  very  striking  ;  first,  the  partridge^s 
call  joined  chorus  with  the  nightingale,  and  soon  after 
their  dusky  forms  were  seen  darting  through  the 
bushes,  and  then  bird  after  bird  joined  the  chorus  ; 
the  lizards  began  to  glance  upon  the  rocks,  the  insects 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  ;  the  jerboa '  peeping 
from  its  burrow,  fish  glancing  in  the  stream,  hares 
bounding  over  the  dewy  grass,  and — as  more  light 
came — the  airy  form  of  the  gazelle  could  be  seen  on 
almost  every  neighbouring  hill.  Then  came  sunrise, 
first  flushing  the  hght  clouds  above,  then  flashing  over 
the  Arabian  mountains,  and  pouring  down  into  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Jordan  :  the  Dead  Sea  itself  seemed 
to  come  to  life  under  that  blessed  spell,  and  shone 
like  molten  gold  among  its  purple  hills. 

I   lingered  long  upon    that   mountain's  brow,  and 

'  A  pretty  little  animal,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit,  in 
appearance  and  habits. 
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thought  that,  so  far  from  deserving  all  the  dismal 
epithets  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  I  had  not 
seen  so  cheerful  or  attractive  a  scene  in  Palestine. 
That  luxuriant  valley  was  beautiful  as  one  great 
pleasure-ground — its  bosks  and  groves  of  aromatic 
shrubs,  intermingled  with  sloping  glades  and  verdant 
valleys :  the  City  of  Palms  might  still  be  hidden 
under  that  forest  whencfe  the  old  castle  just  shows  its 
battlements  :  the  plains  of  Gilgal  might  still  be  full 
of  prosperous  people,  with  cottages  concealed  under 
that  abundant  shade  ;  and  the  dread  sea  itself  shines 
and  sparkles  as  if  its  waters  rolled  in  pure  and  refresh- 
ing waves  "  o'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  bods"  alone. 

The  road  from  hence  to  Jerusalem  is  drear  and 
barren,  and  nothing  but  ]3ethany  occurred  to  divert 
my  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the  beautii'ul  Dead  Sea. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

TITK  ARAB  AND  IllS  HORSE, 

And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren. — Gen.  xvi.  12. 

Gli  Arabi  avari, 
Ladroni  in  ogni  tempo,  e  mercenari. 

Tasso. 

With  a  champing  bit,  and  an  arching  crest, 

And  an  eye  like  a  listening  deer. 
And  a  spirit  of  fire  that  pines  at  rest, 

And  limbs  that  mock  at  fear: 
Fit  slave  for  a  lord  whom  ail  else  refuse 

To  serve  at  his  desperate  need  ; 
By  my  troth,  I  think  one  whom  the  world  pursues 

Has  a  right  to  a  gallant  steed. 

BuLWER  Lytton. 

The  Arab  is  the  hero  of  romantic  history ;  little  is 
known  of  him  but  by  glimpses  ;  he  sets  statistics  at 
defiance,  and  tlie  political  economist  has  no  share  in 
him ;  for  who  can  tell  where  the  Arab  dwelleth,  or 
who  has  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  his  people  ?' 

Since  Abraham  drove  forth  Hagar  to  the  desert, 
his  descendants  have  clung  to  their  barren  inheritance 

'  We  are  told  that  Arabia  is  enclosed  by  the  Euphrates,  Ormuz, 
and  the  Persian  gulf;  by  Diarbeker,  Irak,  and  Khuzestan  ;  but  this 
scarcely  renders  its  locality  le.ss  vague. 
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with  a  fierce  fidelity.  While  the  Israelite  has  tasted 
the  luxury  and  the  bitterness  of  all  nations — triumph- 
ing and  trampled  on  in  turn — the  Ishmaelite  has 
gone  down  to  his  desert  grave,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, unchanging  and  unsubdued. 

The  Bedawee  roams  as  freely  over  his  boundless 
deserts  as  the  winds  that  sweep  them  ;  the  only  bar- 
riers he  knows  are  civilization,  and  its  settled  liabita- 
tions.  Tribes  sunder  and  join,  as  pastures  become 
scarce  or  abundant ;  an  oasis  is  to-day  peopled  with 
thousands,  and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds ;  to- 
morrow it  is  lonely  as  the  sea. 

And  thus  it  has  been  Avitli  the  Arab  for  three  thou- 
sand years. 

The  Arab  is  so  reverential  towards  antiquity  of 
descent,  that  he  sacrifices  his  own  pride  of  birth  to 
the  abstract  principle.  He  admits  that  he  is  but  a 
jmrvenu,  as  only  claiming  origin  from  Ishmael,  and 
calls  himself  "  El  Arab  el  Mostareba'* — the  naturalized 
Arab.  The  genuine  ancient  tribes  are  characterized 
as  "  El  Arab" — par  excellence,  and  were  denominated 
Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  and  Amalek,  before  Abraham 
was  heard  of. 

Zarab,  the  grandson  of  Eber,  the  great  grandson  of 
Shem,  gave  his  name  to  Yemen,  over  which  country 
he  was  king  ;  and  his  posterity  continued  to  rule  there 
until  conquered  and  expelled  by  Ishmael.  This 
patriarch  married  the  daughter  of  Modad,  one  of  the 
native  princes  ;  and  his  son  Kedar  obtained  peaceable 
possession  of  the  throne.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
ancient  dynasty,  the  kingly  spirit  seems  gradually  to 
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havo  givon  way  to  tlio  patriarclial  nilo  Avliicli  tlic  in- 
vaders had  iiitroduood  ;  and  tlie  system  of  independent 
tribes  soon  universally  prevailed.  At  Mecca,  the 
management  of  atiairs  apj)ears  to  liave  been  vested  in 
an  aristocracy  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  strength- 
ened their  authority  by  the  prestige  attendant  on 
their  being  "the  Guardians  of  the  Caaba.''''' 

The  name  of  Saracen  has  been  absurdly  derived 
from  their  implacabh;  stepmother  Sarah,  and  also 
from  the  great  desert,  the  Sahara ;  it  was  an  epithet 
of  one  of  their  most  distinguished  tribes,  and  adopted 
by  the  rest.  During  the  stirring  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades, this  name  was  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the 
Arab  ;  and  with  it  are  connected  some  of  the  brightest 
associations  that  shine  over  war's  dark  annals  in  the 
times  of  chivalry.  That  chivalry  Avas  an  earnest, 
solemn,  absorbing  feeling — almost  a  religion  in  itself. 
Its  kindred  spirit  influenced  tlie  hostile  armaments  of 
mail-clad  Europe,  and  of  the  turbaned  East ;  those 
who  held  a  different  faith,  different  prejudices,  princi- 
ples, and  hopes,  held  nevertheless  the  same  chivalric 
faith  in  common. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  of  contemplation  to  glance  at 
Europe,  when  first  the  universal  heart  of  her  people 
took  up  that  great  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades :  grey- 
haired  warrior,  youth,  and  maiden,  were  alike  possessed 
by  its  spirit :  and  she  who  kept  a  patient  widowhood, 
and  truehearted  constancy  in  her  lonely  castle,  laid  as 
rich  an  offering  on  the  sacred  shrine,  as  those  who 
freely  gave  their  heart"'s  blood  far  the  cause  of  Pales- 

'  See  note  3,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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tine.  I3y  this  spirit  the  Saracen  was  as  deeply  pos- 
sessed as  he  who  hore  the  red  cross  on  his  shoulder, 
except  in  the  reverence,  or  rather  idolatry,  of  woman, 
that  was  indulged  in  by  the  latter.  It  was  an  age  of 
exaggerated  feelings  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  came  that 
such  great  results  were  produced  by,  and  sustained 
energies  exercised,  upon  comparatively  trifling  objects. 

Far  beyond  life  was  the  value  of  conquest  to  him 
who  led  the  battle  of  these  romantic  times  ;  but  far 
more  precious  than  even  this  was  the  individual 
knightly  character.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Saladin, 
when  he  saw  the  lion-hearted  king  dismounted,  send- 
ing his  own  horse  to  carry  him?  "for,"  said  he,  "it 
is  not  meet  that  such  a  kii'utld  should  fight  on  foot," 
And  when  the  same  Saracen  chieftain'  heard  that  the 
climate  of  his  country  was  about  to  accomplish  what 
all  lier  chivalry  had  failed  to  do,  and  that  the  British 
monarch  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  he  sent  his  own 
]»hysician  to  restore  health  to  his  terrible  opponent. 
Fearlessly,  too,  and  undoubtingly,  did  Kichard  drink 
the  potion  administered  by  his  enemy's  emissary. 

Such  traits  show  as  plainly  as  a  thousand  the  single- 
minded  honour  of  the  ao;e.  No  doubt  the  Saracen 
abhorred  the  Christian''s  cause,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  could  reverence  his  high  devoted  daring,  and  in- 
domitable battling  for  his  fiiith.  The  heroism  of  these 
times  has  been  sung  by  the  troubadour,  and  its  spirit 
caught  even  by  the  cold  historian,  yet  we  oidy  know 
of  the  Saracen  chivalry  through  its  enemies  and  its 

'  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  called  "  Sultan,"  not  being  of  the 
blood  of  the  Prophet. 
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results.  The  Anibic  authors  seem  to  feel  shaiiie  tor 
their  heroes  when  they  showed  mercy  towards  the 
foes  of  Islam  :  and  the  sonc^s  of  Antar,  thouLih  love 
and  valour  is  their  theme,  show  little  of  the  true  chival- 
ric  spirit.  Among  the  Rajpoots  we  may  perhaps  still 
find  the  light  of  Oriental  chivalry,  while  some  spai-kles 
of  it  glimmer  occasionally  even  through  the  character 
of  the  wandering  Arab,  to  whom  we  now  return. 

The  real  ]Jedawee  has  little  of  historical  interest : 
it  is  only  when  he  has  gone  forth  as  a  conqueror,  that 
his  annals  assume  a  consistent  or  interesting  form. 
His  whole  history  when  at  home  may  bo  comprised 
in  the  fact,  that  he  is  to-day  as  he  was  in  the  days  of 
Ishmael,  unconquered  and  indomitable.  Those  of  his 
race  who  approach  the  settled  habitations  endeavour 
to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  character  of  their 
desert  brethren ;  and  though  search  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  may  compel  them  occasionally  to  enter  a 
town,  they  always  do  so  with  reluctance,  and  leave  it 
like  men  escaping  from  captivity. 

The  Fellaheen  of  Egypt  are  degenerate  Arabs,  who 
have  lost  almost  all  the  characteristics  of  their  race, 
except  its  vices  ;  but  along  the  bordering  deserts  the 
Bedawee  is  still  found  genuine  even  there.  At  the 
time  of  the  contest  between  the  Mameluke  Beys,  the 
temptation  of  war  gathered  several  of  the  tribes  to  the 
standard  of  each  of  the  contending  parties,  and  they 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo. 

I  mention  the  following  anecdote  as  illustrative  of 
the  principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  these  wild 
people.     It  was  related  to  me  by  an  Englishman  of 
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high  character,  wlio  was  iu  Egypt  at  the  time  that  the 
circumstances  occurred.  In  180-i,  Osraan  Bardissy  was 
the  most  influential  of  the  jNlanieluke  Beys,  and  vir- 
tually governed  Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali,  then  rising 
into  power,  succeeded  in  embroiling  this  powerful  old 
chief  with  Elfy  Bey,  another  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
latter  escaped  to  England,  where  he  was  favourably 
received,  and  promised  g,ssistance  by  our  government 
against  Osman,  who  was  iu  the  French  interests.  At 
this  time,  a  Sheikh  of  Bedouin  stood  high  in  Osman's 
confidence,  and  brought  him  intelligence  that  Elfy 
had  landed  at  Alexandria.  "  Go,  then,"  said  the  old 
Bey,  "  surprise  his  boat,  and  slay  him  on  his  way  up 
the  river ;  liis  spoil  shall  be  your  reward."  The 
Sheikh  lay  in  wait  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delta,  and 
slew  all  the  companions  of  the  rival  Bey  :  Ehy  himself 
escaped  in  the  darkness,  and  made  his  way  to  an  Arab 
encampment  before  sunrise.  Going  straight  to  the 
Sheikh's  tent,  (which  is  known  by  a  spear  standing  in 
front  of  it,  he  entered,)  and  hastily  devoured  some 
bread  that  he  found  there.  The  Sheikh  was  absent, 
but  his  wife  exclaimed  on  seeins:  the  fuo-itive,  "  I 
know  you,  Elfy  Bey,  and  my  husband's  life,  perhaps, 
at  this  moment  depends  upon  his  taking  yours.  Rest 
now  and  refresh  yourself;  then  take  the  best  horse 
you  can  find,  and  fly.  The  moment  you  are  out  of 
our  horizon,  and  the  sun  is  above  it,  the  tribe  will  be 
in  pursuit  of  you."  The  Bey  escaped  to  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  disappointed  Sheikh  presented  himself  to  his 
employer.  Osman  passionately  demanded  of  him  if  it 
was  true  that  his  wife  had  saved  the  life  of  his  deadliest 
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enemy,  wlicn  in  licr  jiowcr.  "  Most  true — praised  be 
Allnli  I"  replied  the  Slieikli.  drawing  himself  proudly 
up,  ;iiid  presenting  a  jewel-liilted  dagger  to  the  old 
IJey  ;  "this  weapon,"  he  eontinued,  "was  your  gift 
to  nie  in  the  hour  of  your  favour;  had  I  met  Elfy 
Bey,  it  should  have  freed  you  from  your  enem3^  Had 
my  wife  betrayed  the  hospitality  of  the  tent,  it  should 
have  drank  her  blood  ;  now — it  is  yours  again  : — if 
you  will,  you  may  use  it  against  myself,"'"'  he  added,  as 
he  flung;  it  at  the  Mameluke's  feet. 

This  reverence  for  hospitality  is  one  of  the  wild 
virtues  that  has  survived  from  the  days  of  tlie  patriarchs, 
and  is  singularly  contrasted,  j'et  interwoven  with  other 
and  apparently  opposite  tendencies.  The  Arab  will 
rob  you,  if  he  is  able  ;  he  will  even  murder  you,  if  it 
suits  his  purpose  ;  but,  once  under  the  shelter  of  his 
tribe's  black  tents,  or  having  eaten  of  his  salt  bv  the 
way-side,  you  have  as  much  safety  in  his  company  as 
his  heart's  blood  can  purchase  for  you. 

The  Bedouin  are  extortionate  to  strangers,  dishonest 
to  each  other,  and  reckless  of  human  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  faithful  to  their  trust,  brave  after 
their  fashion,  temperate,  and  patient  of  hardship  and 
privation  beyond  belief.  Their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  not  founded  on  the  Decalogue,  as  may  be 
well  imagined ;  yet  from  such  principles  as  they  pro- 
fess they  rarely  swerve.  Though  they  will  freely  risk 
their  lives  to  steal,  they  will  never  contravene  the 
wild  rule  of  the  desert.  If  a  wayfarer's  camel  sinks 
and  dies  beneath  its  burden,  the  owner  draws  a  circle 
round  the  animal  in  the  sand,  and  follows  the  caravan. 
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No  Arab  will  presume  to  touch  that  lading,  however 
tempting.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  that  he  saw  a  tent 
hanging  from  a  tree  near  Mount  Sinai,  which  his 
Arabs  said  had  then  been  there  a  twelvemonth,  and 
never  would  be  touched  until  its  owner  returned  in 
search  of  it. 

The  Bedawee  women  are  under  much  less  restraint 
than  the  Egyptian,  and,'  like  woman  every  where  else, 
are  far  more  true  to  trust  than  to  control :  they  do  not 
cover  their  faces,  and  are  not  afraid  to  receive  a  stranger 
with  courtesy  and  kindness.  They  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  manufacturing  cloth  and  camePs  hair,  milking 
their  flocks,  attending  to  the  slight  agriculture  that 
their  mode  of  life  requires,  and  carefully  tending  their 
children.  Their  husbands  seek  a  livelihood  by  attending 
or  supplying  caravans  with  camels,  or  by  other  less 
conventional  dealings  with  travellers. 

There  is  something  very  romantic  in  the  Arab  mode 
of  life,  which  never  seems  to  lose  its  zest ;  their  love 
of  the  desert  amounts  to  a  passion,  and  every  one  who 
has  wandered  with  these  wild  sons  of  freedom  where 
all  else  are  slaves,  can  understand  the  feeling.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  in  this  desert  there  is  only 
barren  sand  and  naked  rock  ;  far  different  is  the  aspect 
that  their  picturesque  encampments  present.  Small 
flowering  shrubs  and  fragrant  thickets  diversify  wide 
savannahs,  on  which  dry,  sunburnt  grass  only  serves 
as  shelter  for  soft  and  tender  herbao-e :  there  the  wild 
boar  and  the  gazelle  abound,  and  the  partridge  makes 
merry  in  his  security.  Wide  tracts  of  desert  intervene, 
it  is  true,  between  these  isles  of  verdure;  and,  when 
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thi'V  are  to  Ito  cru>>scd,  pirpanitioiiy,  lilvc  those  for  tlio 
sailing  of  a  fleet,  arc  made  for  tlieso  *'  ships  of  the 
desert.''  Fearlessly  they  steer  their  way  over  these 
trackless  wilds,  by  tiie  stars  at  iiii;ht,  and  the  sun  by 
day  :  and  when  they  have  reached  the  spot  for  which 
they  have  traversed  the  desert  in  the  faitli  perhaps 
only  of  some  tradition  that  spoke  of  verdure  tliere,  the 
Sheikh  strikes  his  ostrich-tufted  spear  in  the  ground. 
1  )o\vn  kneel  the  camels ;  women,  children,  and  luggage 
tumble  off;  soon  the  tents  of  the  tribe  start  up  in  a 
circle,  or  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  round  the  Sheikh's ; 
lires  are  lighted,  bread  is  baking,  and  the  Arab  is  as 
nmcli  at  home  in  an  hour  as  if  he  had  been  there  for  a 
generation.  For  a  few  days  or  weeks,  it  may  be  even 
for  a  season,  they  remain  in  such  encampment,  driving 
their  flocks  each  night  into  the  enclosure,  and  perhaps 
foraging  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  sometimes  a 
caravan  is  to  be  attacked,  and  then  the  men  assemble 
in  many  thousands.  When  the  pasture  or  the  spring 
is  exhausted,  or  when  danger  threatens,  they  are  in 
motion  at  a  moment's  notice  from  their  Sheikh ;  his 
spear  is  the  last  thing  taken  from  the  ground  ;  the 
horsemen  and  armed  warriors,  on  dromedaries,  march 
in  front ;  then  come  the  flocks  and  herds ;  the  she- 
camels  carrying  the  women  and  children  succeed  in 
order,  while  their  young  gambol  and  browse  by  their 
sides  as  they  proceed :  finally,  come  the  strong  camels, 
laden  with  the  tents  and  other  baggage  of  the  tribe. 

Notwithstanding  their  boasted  independence,  JNle- 
hemet  All's  vigilant  and  stern  power  made  itself  felt 
wherever  his  name  was  known  in  Syria.     Under  the 
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contemptible  government  of  the  Porte,  however,  the 
tribes  liave  shaken  oft'  all  the  salutary  awe  which  the 
Pasha  had  inspired  :  and,  as  I  learn  from  a  recent 
letter  from  Jei'usalem,  they  now  approach  the  very 
walls  of  the  Holy  City  with  impunity. 

Literature  they  have  none,  but  they  nourish  their 
romantic  imaginations  by  oral  tales,  and  poems  running 
down  from  very  ancient' times.  The  desert  is  full  of 
superstitions,  many  of  which  are  very  poetical  ;  and 
these  help  to  keep  alive  the  Moslem  faith,  with  whicli 
they  are  ingeniously  blended. 

At  daybreak,  the  Sheikh  shouts  the  muezzin  call 
to  prayer  from  the  door  of  his  tent ;  and  it  is  a 
strikins:  and  solemn  sight  to  witness  that  devout 
congregation — every  man  kneeling  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  prostrating  himself  in  the  dust  with  his  face 
towards  Mecca. 

The  -wealth  of  the  Arab  consists  in  flocks  and  herds ; 
but  his  pride  and  power  lies  in  his  HORSE. 

These  are  noble  animals,  and  are  no  less  remarkable 
for  their  chivalrous  disposition  than  for  their  strength 
and  endurance :  gallant,  yet  docile  ;  fiery,  yet  gentle ; 
full  of  mettle,  yet  patient  as  a  camel  :  they  are  very 
ferocious  to  each  other,  but  sufter  little  children  to  jiull 
about  and  play  with  them.  Their  beauty  is  not 
remarkable — at  least  to  an  English  eye.  They  seldom 
exceed  fourteen  and  a  half,  or  at  most  fifteen,  hands 
in  height ;  they  have  not  good  barrels,  their  chest  is 
narrow,  the  pastern  too  much  bent,  and  their  quarters 
are  seldom  well  turned.  I  only  speak  of  tliese  as 
defects    in    what  would    be  considered   symmetry  in 
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Europe;  expcricuoo  has  proved  tu  lue  that  ihey  argue 
no  defect  in  Asia.  The  head  is  beautiful :  the  expan- 
sive forehead,  the  brilHant,  prominent  vyc,  and  the 
deHcately-shaped  ear,  would  testify  to  nobleness  in  any 
aninuil  ;  the  high  withers,  and  the  shoulder  well  thrown 
back ;  the  fine,  clean  limbs,  with  their  bunches  of 
starting  nuiscle ;  and  the  silken  skin  beneath  which 
all  the  veins  are  visible,  show  proofs  of  blood  that 
never  can  deceive. 

The  choicest  horses  come  from  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  desert,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  price;  as 
nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  will  induce  their 
owners  to  part  with  them.  There  are  three  great 
classes  recognized :  tlie  Kochlani,  the  Kadischi,  and 
the  Atteschi.  The  first  are  said  to  derive  their  blood 
from  Solomon's  stables,  the  second  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
and  the  third  have  no  cLiim  to  gentle  breeding. 

The  Kochlani  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  extremely 
scarce,  but  a  great  deal  of  their  blood  is  distributed 
among  the  nameless  breeds  ;  and  I  never  saw  an  ex- 
ception to  docility,  high  spirit,  and  endurance  even 
among  the  hacks  of  Beyrout  and  Jerusalem.  A  friend 
of  mine  rode  his  horse  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  eighty-five 
miles,  in  twelve  hours,  and,  resting  for  twelve  more, 
returned  within  the  following  twelve ;  during  these 
journeys,  the  horse  had  no  refreshment,  except  a  gulp 
of  water  once  to  cool  the  bit.  I  have  been  on  the 
same  horse  for  twenty-four  hours  on  one  occasion,  and 
for  upwards  of  thirty  on  another,  without  any  rest  or 
refreshment,  except  once,  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  few 
handfuls  of  barley  were  the  only  food.     In  both  these 
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instances,  the  horses  never  tasted  water  throughout 
their  journeys. 

Some  of  my  young  naval  friends  used  to  ride  tlie 
same  horse  at  a  gallop  almost  the  Avliole  distance  to 
Djoun  and  back,  about  sixty  miles,  over  roads  that 
would  appear  impossible  to  an  English  horse  to  climb. 
I  only  mention  these  instances  as  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  horse  of  the  true  Nedjcd  breed  will  gallop,  they 
say,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  without  drawing  a 
thick  breath. 

Nedjed  is  a  mountainous  country  in  the  Hedjaz, 
not  far  from  Mecca,  which  possesses  the  horse  in  the 
most  perfect  form  known.  The  pedigrees  of  these 
animals  are  sometimes  worn  round  their  necks,  but  on 
such  I  should  be  inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  ;  for 
in  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  desert,  where  alone 
the  pure  blood  is  to  be  found,  writing  is  unknown. 
Oral  pedigrees,  well  borne  out  by  the  hieroglyphics  of 
noble  blood  that  may  be  read  in  the  outward  structure, 
so  eloquent  of  the  power  within — these  are  the  pedigrees 
most  to  be  relied  on.  The  mare  is  far  more  valued 
than  the  horse,  as  the  Bedouin  believe  that  the  mother 
gives  character  to  the  race,  and  deduce  the  descent  of 
the  horse  through  the  female  line.  The  mare  is  also 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  enduring  greater  fatigue,  and 
to  require  less  sustenance. 

In  all  the  Arab  tales,  the  horse  figures  largely  in 
<'onnexion  with  the  human  heroes.  Thus,  Achmed 
was  accounted  the  most  generous  man  of  his  time,  and 
it  was  said  that  lie  could  refuse  nothing  to  the  veriest 
stranger,  except  a  celebrated  horse,  which  shared  his 
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tout  and  lii.s  broad.  The  Sultan,  licariiii;-  such  I'cport 
of  this  ocnerosity,  sent  one  of  liis  officers  in  disguise  to 
test  its  truth.  A"rivod  at  Achnicd's  encanij)in('nt,  the 
stranger  was  received  with  all  liospitality  ;  and  tliough 
it  was  said  that  the  generous  Arab  had  become  im- 
poverished, a  splendid  banquet  of  horse-flesh  was  served 
up.  The  next  morning,  as  the  guest  was  departing, 
his  liost  inquired  if  there  were  any  means  by  which  he 
could  compensate  him  for  the  honour  he  liad  conferred 
upon  liis  tent  by  accepting  its  hospitality.  "  Alas  !" 
said  the  strangcn-,  "  1  have  but  one  request,  and  that 
I  shrink  from  asking:  my  wife  is  ill;  she  sickens 
with  desire  to  possess  that  noble  horse,  of  which  all 
Damascus  has  heard  so  much."  "  Wretched  man  that 
I  am  !"  exclaimed  the  Arab,  "  I  had  nothing  else  to 
regale  you  Avitli  last  night,  and  I  slew  him  for  your 
repast !" 

A  French  officer,  who  was  ambassador  to  a  Syrian 
l*asha,  observed  a  very  beautiful  horse,  ridden  by  a 
Bedouin,  and  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  its  poor 
proprietor  :  his  offer  was  refused,  and  the  Pasha  sent 
to  the  Arab  to  say  that  the  horse  must  be  given  to  the 
Frank,  his  friend.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  poor 
man  dismounted  from  his  loved  companion,  and  kissed 
liim  on  the  forehead :  then,  suddenly  exclaiming, 
•'  Thou  hast  been  the  friend  of  the  free,  thou  shalt 
never  be  the  servant  of  the  slave  I"  he  shot  him  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

tjif:  jf,\v. 

The  Hebrew  nation  is  one  great  prophecy. 

St.  Augustine. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly 

In  other  lands  to  die, 
And  where  our  father's  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  loft  one  stone, 
And  mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 

Byron. 

"  Wherever  we  have  a  Jew  ou  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  we  have  a  man  whose  testimony  and 
whose  conduct  connect  the  present  with  the  beginning 
of  all  time."  '  In  whatever  point  of  view  this  chosen 
race  is  considered,  it  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  those  that  inhabit  earth.  Their  completeness,  and 
wonderfully  preserved  individuality  ;  their  unequalled 
persecutions ;  their  undying  hope,  and  their  proud 
coniidence  that  they  shall  be  yet  a  great  people — all 
these  are  characteristics  peculiar  to  themselves. 

They  are  scattered  over  every  region  of  earth's  wide 
surface  ;  yet  not  only  their  physical  but  their  moral 
traits  are  unchanged    from  the  days  in  which    their 

'  Bishop  Watson. 
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nation  iiatluToil  round  the  'I'cnijtlc'  Liviiii,'  illus- 
trations of  projtliccy  as  tlicy  ,in',  llicv  refuse  to  he- 
lit'vr  in  those  whieh  are  t'ulfillrd  even  in  tlieniselves, 
while  they  elini;-  eai;erly  to  thost'  that  yet  eoutinue 
in  suspense.  Tiiey  have  liail  their  temple  twice, 
their  city  six  times,  destroyed,  yet  they  are  as 
oontident  in  their  restoration,  as  that  the  morrow's 
sun  will  rise.  Propheey  seems  to  speak  holdly  and 
unanihiguousl^'  upon  this  theme:  "the  Lord  will 
yet  have  mercy  upon  Jacob,  and  yet  will  choose 
Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own  laud."  In  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  God  declares  plainly  that 
he  will  take  the  Ten  tribes,  and  the  Two  tribes, 
and  unite  them  in  his  hand  :  that  he  will  gather  to- 
gether the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  heathen 
on  every  side,  and  bring  them  into  their  land,  and 
will  make  them  a  nation  on  the  mountains  of  Israel. 

The  place  where  the  Ten  tribes  have  lain  concealed 
tor  2,500  years  is  still  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
Now  we  hear  of  them  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  ;  then  among  the  American  Indians  ;  now  among 
the  w'arriors  of  Cochin,-  and  the  fierce  tribes  of 
Aftjjhanistan.     It  has  been  aifirmed  that  numbers  of 


'  "  '  I  am  the  Lorr] — I  change  not,  therefore,  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are 
not  consumed.' — Mai.  iii.  6.  If  this  was  a  marvel  when  Malachi 
prophecied,  how  much  more  is  it  a  wonder  now  ?" — Alexander. 

-  There  are  two  races  of  Jews  settled  along  the  coast  of  Malabar: 
the  black  and  the  while,  as  they  are  called.  The  former  is  the 
oldest,  and  is  supposed  to  have  wandered  thus  far  East  long  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  the  latter,  according  to  their  own 
tradition,  settled  there  soon  after  that  catastrophe,  and  obtained 
various  privileges  from  the  native  princes.     They  never  were  an  in- 
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these  lost  tribes  appeared  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  and  thus  incurred  the  responsibility 
of  hearing  the  Messiah's  voice,  and  of  rejecting  him  as 
their  Saviour  and  their  Kinj;/ 

Wherever  the  lost  tribes  may  dwell,  or  whenever 
they  may  return  to  Jerusalem,  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  tribes  of  Judah.^  And  surely  when 
their  summons  is  heard  and  answered  by  this  widely 
scattered  people,  it  will  resemble  that  great  and  varied 
picture  of  the  resurrection  :  with  turbaned  brow  and 
floating  robe — with  lofty  cap  and  ai^ctic  furs — with 
forehead  pale  as  the  Siberian  snows,  or  dark  as  the 
Eayptian  soil  from  whence  they  come. 

There  are  perhaps  fewer  Jews  in  Palestine  than  in 
most  countries  in  Europe.  There  is  no  rural  Hebrew 
population  there,  though  they  have  acquired  both 
wealth  and  influence  in  Acre  and  Damascus.  There 
are  not  probably  in  the  whole  of  Syria  above  30,000 
souls :  and  they  say  tlicir  number  on  the  whole  earth 
is  not  above  6,000,000. 

dependent  nation  :  like  the  Christians  of  the  neighhouring  moan- 
tains,  (said  to  be  converts  of  St.  Thomas)  they  had  their  own  rulers, 
although  they  were  tributary  to  the  protecting  states.  Benjamin  of 
Tudeia  speaks  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Jews  in  the  twelfth  century,  as 
living  in  the  "  Mountains  of  Nisboa,  whence  flows  the  river  Gozen. 
They  make  warre  upon  the  children  of  Chus,  and  travell  in  warfare 
through  the  desarts :"  Lord  Lindsay,  Buchanan's  Christian  i?-?- 
icarches  and  Travels  in  Hindostan  ;  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  ii.,  2,  145". 
'  Jahn. — 1  am  indebted  to  an  anonymous  correspondent  for  an 
interesting  work  which  assumes  to  prove  that  we  are  the  representa- 
tives of  these  long  lost  tribes.  I  regret  that  I  can  only  thus  allude 
to  this  work. 

-  Zechariah,  xii.,  7. 

1  5 
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Tliey  arc  very  /oaloiis  stiuliMits  of  tlic  I'l-dplu'cics, 
and  ingeniously  distribute,  Ix'tweon  .Solomon  and  other 
heroes  of  their  rare,  (lie  in'oniiscs  with  regard  to 
Shiloh  thai  are  ah.sulutely  t'ullilled.  Their  Im^e  ut' the 
Messiah  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and,  in  their  jirayers  for 
the  day  of  atonement,  they  have  the  exclamation. 
■•  Woe  unto  us,  for  we  have  no  mediator  !" 

The  Moslem  hates  the  Jew  ahove  all  othrr  nations, 
following  up  Mahomet's  quarrel  when  he  refused  to 
hearken  to  his  voice,  or  accept  his  liattcring  invitation  : 
there  are  onl//  seven  degrees  of  eternal  punishment  in 
the  Moslem's  future  world,  and  the  sixth  is  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  the  reception  of  the  Hebrew 
race :  the  hypocrite  occupies  the  seventh,  the  oppro- 
brium of  which  is  not  complete  in  that  it  is  the  lowest, 
but  in  that  it  is  below  the  Jew. 

Hamburgh  contains  so  many  of  this  people  that  it 
lias  been  called  the  lesser  Jerusalem,  but  Poland  is 
the  country  wherein  they-  mostly  abound.  Here  they 
have  stately  synagogues,  richly  endowed  colleges,  and 
courts  of  Judicature,  even  for  criminal  cases.  In 
Hungary,  the  revenues  were  farmed  by  them,  until 
Ferdinand  the  Second  published  an  edict  forbidding 
their  employment.  In  that  country  took  place,  in 
the  year  1650,  a  most  extraordinary  assembly,  con- 
vened to  decide  whether  the  Messiah  was  come  or 
not.  Three  hun'h-ed  Rabbis  and  an  immense  nnilti- 
tude  of  Jews  assembled  in  the  Plain  of  Ageda.  Some 
of  the  Rabbis  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  Protestant 
divines  upon  the  subject,  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
priests   proposed    to    preach  on   their    own    account. 
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Then  rose  a  stormy  cry  as  of  old  in  Jerusalem,  "  ^Vo 
will  have  no  Christ ! — no  man-God  ! — no  virgin  ["' — 
and  thcv  tore  their  hair,  and  rent  their  o-arments. 
The  question  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  majority  of 
voices  declared  the  Messiah  not  come.  They  voted 
also  that  his  advent  was  only  delayed  by  the  sins  and 
impenitence  of  the  people. 

Not  only  in  civilized  Europe,  but  even  in  their  own 
promised  land,  the  Jews  can  now  find  rest.  It 
appears  strange  that  not  more  "  of  the  wandering  foot 
and  weary  breast "  seek  refuge  here,  where  all  seems 
free  to  them.  Once  under  the  protection  of  a  Euro- 
pean power,  property  is  here  secure ;  and  no  where  in 
the  world  perhaps  would  capital  meet  with  a  richer 
return  than  in  Palestine.  But  all  its  prospects  are 
aoricultural ;  and  the  Jew  has  so  Ions;  been  accustomed 
to  wander  about  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  he  no  longer  desires  "  to  sit  under  the  shade 
of  his  own  fig-tree,  or  to  eat  of  his  ow-n  vine." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Jew  is  at  once  the  object 
and  the  guai'dian  of  prophecy ;  the  recipient,  and  the 
illustration  of  Scripture\s  promises  and  threats  ;  there 
is  perhaps  no  religious  body  that  is  so  little  spiritual 
in  its  worship.  Their  pride,  their  trust,  their  hoj)e. 
linger  about  the  Land  of  Promise,  above  which  it 
seldom  seems  to  soar  ;  or  to  rise,  even  now,  beyond 
the  temporalities  for  which  they  abandoned  Him  who 
declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  it 
seems  little  probable  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness held  the  hope  of  immortality  that  is  now  almost 
disrespectfully  familiar  to  our  minds  :  it  is  true  that 
in  Job,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  we  have  occa- 
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siuiial  intimations  of  surli  a  hope,  but  tlio  cini^niiit.s 
from  I'jgypt  liud  iioiu'  of  those. ^  The  joys  of  Heaven 
never  appeared  as  a  Musaie  doetriiic,  or  even  as  a  re- 
ward for  righteousness  ;  the  Pentateuch  does  not  refer 
to  it  ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  a  leading  article 
of  belief  would  have  been  only  darkly  shadowed  out  in 
a  Scripture  intended,  as  a  rule  of  faith.  Moreover, 
long  afterwards,  we  find  the  Sadducees  only  considered 
as  Dissenters,  not  as  unbelievers  in  the  Scriptures : 
when  their  founder,  Zaduch,  with  his  colleague, 
Bythos,  introduced  a  schism  among  the  adherents  of 
the  Oral  Law,  ^Maimonides  only  speaks  of  them  as 
having  put  a  new  construction  on  some  of  the  articles 
of  Hebrew  faith. 

These  matters  are  too  deep  for  me,  and  for  this 
book  ;  I  only  allude  to  them  here  as  mere  questions 
of  literature.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Jew''s 
worship,  with  all  its  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  seems  to 
be  of  rather  a  material  nature. 

The  Oaraites  are  said  to  be  a  pure  remnant  of  the 
Hebrews,  —  set  apart  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Israelite  was,  and  may  become  again.  They  abide 
scrupulously  by  the  written  law,  rejecting  the  Talmud 
and  Rabbinical  explanations.  There  are  many  of  this 
sect  in  Lithuania,  and  Wolff  found  5,000  of  them  at 
Baofdad  who  w^ere  distino-uished  for  veracity,  and  called 
Children  of  The  Book  :  they  are  also  found  in  the 
Crimea,  where  their  character  stands  verj'  high  ;  they 
all  understand  Hebrew,  and  even  speak  it  as  a  house- 
hold language. 

1  Unless  indeed  Moses  composed  the  Book  of  Job,  as  an  allegory, 
among  the  scenes  that  it  describes. 
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In  Jerusalem,  tlic  Hebrews  are  divided  into  two 
great  sects,  as  niuch  at  rivalry  with  each  other,  as  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches  :  they  foUow  generally 
the  national  distinctions  of  the  Polish  and  the  (lernian 
Jew.  The  same  zeal  for  their  ancient  worship  seems 
to  actuate  both,  and  their  conniiun  talk  is  of  tlieir 
faith,  while  they  cultivate  anxiously  the  langua2;e  of 
their  forefathers.  Frequently  you  meet  small  parties 
of  Jews  in  the  environs  of  the  Holy  City,  and  almost 
always,  I  am  told,  their  conversation  is  about  prophecy. 

Two  Kabbis,  approaching  Jerusalem,  observed  a 
fox  running  upon  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  Rabbi  Joshua 
wept,  but  llabbi  Eliezer  laughed  :  "  W^herefore  dost 
thou  laugh  f  said  ho  who  wept.  "  Nay,  wherefore 
dost  thou  weep  V  demanded  Eliezer.  "  I  weep,'"' 
replied  the  Rabbi  Joshua,  "  because  I  see  what  is 
written  in  the  Lamentations  fulfilled ;  because  of  the 
Mount  of  Zion,  which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon 
it."  "And,  therefore,'"  said  Rabl)i  Eliezer,  -'do  I 
laugh  ;  for  when  I  see  with  mine  own  eyes  that  God 
has  fulfilled  his  threatenings  to  the  very  letter,  I 
have  thereby  a  pledge  that  not  one  of  his  promises 
shall  fail,  for  He  is  ever  more  ready  to  show  mercy 
than  judgment." 

In  speaking  of  Abyssinia,  I  have  mentioned  that 
its  people  are  very  much  possessed  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  Arabs,  I  should  perhaps 
have  mentioned  the  Rechabites,  or  Midianites,  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  Jethro.  This  people,  if 
they  cannot  be  called  Jews  themselves,  are  very 
zealous  for  them,  and  profess  their  faith  5  they  under- 
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stiiuil  I  l('l>iv\v.  tli(i\ii;li  tlicir  c<»miniiii  laiif^nai;^  is  the 
same  n>  thai  of  tho  other  Arahs,  hy  whom  they  arc 
suri'oiiiuh'd  ;  they  possess  the  i'riitatcurh,  Isaiah. 
Kings.  Saiiuicl.  and  the  lessor  prophets  ;  they  aiiiniint 
to  ahout  ()().()()()  in  nuinher,  thvcll  in  tents,  and  "  nei- 
ther sow  nor  plant  vineyards.''''  'riioyinhahit  the  fertile 
Oases,  whenec  they  issue  forth  to  levy  eontrilnitions 
on  Moslem  travellers.  Should  a  caravan  approaeh 
their  haunts,  a  horseman  of  their  trihe  suddenly  pre- 
sents himself,  and  demands  tril)ute.  Whether  refused 
or  not,  he  disappears  as  suddenly  as  he  eamc ;  but,  in 
the  former  ease,  he  returns  Avith  a  storm  of  cavalry  ; 
in  the  latter,  with  a  scribe,  who  writes  a  passport,  and 
gives  a  receipt  for  the  tribute-money.  Mahomet 
defeated  this  tribe  in  several  enffagements,  but  made 
no  converts  among  them  :  one  of  his  female  captives 
was  so  beautiful  that  she  captivated  her  conqueror, 
and  he  proposed  to  marry  her ;  but  it  is  said  that — 
dreading  a  worse  fate,  or  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Jael, 
who  was  of  this  heroic  tribe — the  captive  girl  poisoned 
her  "inspired''"'  lover. 

"  The  Jews  are  spoken  of  in  Revelations  '  as  the 
"  Kings  of  the  East  i"  if,  indeed,  the  AiFghans  be  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  this  title  may  not  be  deemed  too  lofty 
for  a  nation  which  has  held  the  thrones  of  Persia  and 
Hindostan."'''^  Seldom,  however,  any  well  authenticated 
Jews  are  found  in  the  countries  eastward  of  Palestine, 
though  Morison  speaks  of  having  found  some  ancient 
families  of  them  in  China. 

'   xvi.  21. 
*  I  quote  this,  but  I  cannot  remember  whence  I  borrowed  it. 
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Althouo'h  Jews  arc  continually  arriving  to  lay  their 
bones  in  the  ancestral  sepulchres,  their  number  is  not 
at  present  on  the  increase.  Riding  one  day  in  tlu; 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  the  progress  of  the  party 
was  arrested  by  a  Jewish  caravan,  weary,  wasted,  and 
overpowered  with  fatigue  and  misery.  They  had  no 
eyes  but  for  the  City,  whose  towers  rose  before  them 
in  the  distance  ;  while  their  hearts  wandered  over  it, 
their  feet  stood  still  ;  the  fathers  held  up  their  little 
children  to  gaze  upon  that  shrine  of  IsraeFs  faith,  and 
tears  flowed  down  their  rugged  cheeks  and  reverend 
beards.  "  Now,"  observed  liishop  Alexander,  "  had 
an  English  traveller  met  this  party,  he  would  have 
taken  with  hiui  the  impression  that  the  gatherins: 
together  of  the  Children  of  Israel  was  already  begun  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  met  several  such,  and  made 
particular  inquiries,  that  I  found  such  arrivals  only 
served  to  replace  those  gone  to  rest  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat."' 

It  is  a  curious  but  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the 
Jews  do  not  multiply  at  present  in  the  native  city  of 
their  race  ;  few  children  attain  to  puberty,  and  the 
mortality  altogether  is  so  great,  that  the  constant 
reinforcements  from  Europe  scarcely  maintain  the 
average  population.  They  inhabit  a  quarter  of  the 
city  between  the  Hill  of  Zion  and  the  Temple,  now 
the  jNIosque  of  Omar  ;  most  of  their  houses  are  mean 
in  their  external  appearance,  but,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  only  specimen  of  an  interior  that  I  saw,  this  out- 
ward show  is  very  deceitful. 

The  Jews  are  very  foud  of  news,  and  therefore  par- 
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tial  to  foreigners,  partieularly  to  the  Engli^li.  I  intro- 
duced myself  one  day  to  a  venerable  and  noMe-lookinn' 
Hebrew  in  a  bazaar,  by  askiiio-  my  way  to  the  Pmil 
of  He/ekiali,  wiiitlior  lie  eourteously  accom])aiiied  me, 
and  afterwards  invited  me  to  his  house.  We  entered 
by  a  very  liumble  doorway  from  the  silent  street,  ami, 
passing  through  a  dark  liullery  of  some  length,  entered 
a  large  apartment,  which  eipialled  in  oriental  luxury 
any  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  ceiling  Avas  slightly 
arched,  and  crusted  with  stalactites  of  purple  and  gold 
that  appeared  to  have  oozed  out  from  some  rich  trea- 
sury above.  The  w-alls  w^ere  of  panelled  cedar,  or  some 
•such  dark  and  fragrant  wood,  exquisitely  carved ;  and 
curtains  of  .Damascus  silk  were  gathered  into  thick 
folds  between  pilasters  of  cedar,  polished,  yet  rugged 
with  rich  carving.  The  windows  were  without  frames, 
but  the  foliafje  of  some  orano-e--trees  softened  the  sun- 
shine  into  a  delicious  gloom,  lending  all  the  effect  of 
painted  glass,  with  the  addition  of  a  quiver  which 
added  coolness  to  its  shade.  The  furniture  was 
simple,  as  is  customary  in  the  East,  consisting  only 
of  divans,  or  wide  silken  cushions,  ranged  round  the 
walls,  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  floor.  This 
was  of  marble  mosaic,  wrought  into  floi'al  emblems, 
such  as  bells,  pomegranates,  tSic,  with  an  alabaster 
basin  of  clear  water  in  the  midst.  A  rich  tufted 
carpet,  in  which  the  foot  sank  as  in  a  meadow,  was 
spread  in  each  corner  of  the  upper  end  ;  and,  leaving 
our  slippers  on  the  marble  floor,  we  took  our  seat  on 
the  divan.  When  seated,  my  host  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  and  repeated  his  welcomes.     He  then 
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clapped  his  liaiuls  ;  and  pipes — an  unusual  luxury 
amono-  the  Jews — were  brouiiht  bv  two  little  black 
slaves,  with  white  tunics  and  scarlet  caps.  They 
retired,  and  we  smoked  the  pipe  of  repose  in  such 
luxury  and  calm,  as  my  troubled  pilgrimage  had 
seldom  known  till  then.  I  should  have  supposed 
myself  in  some  Pasha''^  seraglio,  but  for  the  gabardine 
and  dark  turban  of  my  host,  and  that  firm  look  of 
lofty  determination  that  is  to  be  seen  on  every  Hebrew 
brow,  undiinmcd  by  the  disasters  and  degradations  of 
two  thousand  years. 

My  entertainer  spoke  with  respect  of  Bishop  Alex- 
ander, and  of  the  other  missionaries  :  he  said  he  gave 
them  credit  for  the  best  motives,  but  that  it  was  all 
in  vain  to  hope  to  proselytize  his  people  :  "  The  Hill 
of  Zion,"  he  continued,  "is  not  a  likely  spot  for  a 
Jew  to  forsake  the  faith  of  his  forefathers."  "  The 
Christians  do  not  honour  Zion  less,"  I  observed,  "  be- 
(;ause  they  also  cherish  Calvary.  They  go  with  you 
hand  in  hand  as  far  as  regards  this  world's  sacred 
history,  and  far  beyond  you  then,  into  a  heaven  which 
you  have  hoped  for  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  and 
which  you  will  not  receive,  because  different  from  that 
which  you  expected." 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  literally  glowed 
beneath  his  grey  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  as  he  raised 
his  arm  in  vclicment  gesticulation,  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  repose  of  the  rest  of  his  draperied 
figure.  "  Englishman  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  gurgle  from  his  heart,  '-you  know  not  what 
you  say."     Suddenly  the  door  opened,  the  tapestry 
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that  I1UI12;  itv<>r  it  was  iiiovccl  aside  l)y  a  brautitully 
rouiidtHl  arm  <n\  which  jewels  gleamed,  and  there 
stepped  forth  a  t'emale  turiii  which  fascinated  my  at- 
tention as  if  it  had  been  a  vision.  Imafjinc  a  Rebecca, 
in  all  the  chastened  pomp  of  dress  and  beauty,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  painted  with  such  vivid  words — 
even  such  she  stood  before  me,  a  glorious  embodiment 
of  all  the  best  attributes  of  her  pure  and  noble  race. 
Such  might  Eve  herself  have  been,  so  might  her 
daughters  have  looked  when  anoels  soue-ht  their  mortal 
love.  Miriam,  Jael,  Judith,  and  the  gentle  Ruth,  all 
the  heroic  spirits  of  Judah's  line,  might  have  been 
represented  under  that  form,  (but  not  the  Maid 
Mother.)  I  know  not  how  she  Avas  dressed,  I  scarce 
know  how  she  looked :  but  1  liave  a  memory  before 
my  eyes  that  seems  still  to  confuse,  as  it  dazzled 
then.  I  only  remember  a  light  gauzy  turban,  with  a 
glittering  fringe  falling  gracefully  over  the  shoulder  ; 
masses  of  black  and  shining  hair  that  made  the  fore- 
head and  delicately  browned  cheek  look  as  fair  as  a 
Circassian's  ;  if  a  thought  of  luxury  hovered  upon  the 
richly  rosy  mouth,  it  was  awed  into  admiration  by 
the  large  dark  eyes,  so  fearless,  yet  so  modest,  glancing 
round  as  if  they  read  a  meaning  in  every  thing  and 
every  where,  yet  calm  and  self-possessed  in  their  con- 
sciousness of  power. 

She  carried  a  little  tray,  on  which  I  believe  were 
sweetmeats  and  sherbets,  and  bent  gracefully  forward 
to  oflfer  her  refreshments.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and 
addressed  to  her  some  Avords  in   Italian,  to  which  she 
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only  replied  with  a  shako  ot'  Ium-  head  and  a  faint 
smile  :  she  then  drew  baek,  while  her  sister,  whom 
I  had  not  noticed  until  now,  came  forward  with 
another  tray  containing  I  know  not  what.  I  was 
rather  bewildered  by  the  whole  scene,  and  felt  that  I 
was  embarrassing,  by  not  accepting  the  hospitalities  of 
my  fair  hostesses,  while  a  quiet  smile  played  over  the 
features  of  my  venerable  host :  I  need  not  say  I  was 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  this  rare  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  daughters  of  Israel  in  their  own  homo  ;  yet 
I  confess  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  relief  when 
they  retired,  and  I  was  left  again  alone  with  my 
entertainer.  Controversy  was  now  out  of  the  question. 
We  avoided  the  subject  by  mutual  consent  ;  and, 
feeling  the  Eastern  restraint  which  prevented  me  from 
alluding  to  the  subject  then  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
1  only  asked  whether  he  considered  that  there  was  a 
perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  liis  people  at 
present  in  Jerusalem.  He  replied,  "that  the  time 
was  not  yet  arrived."  "•  ]\lany  have  their  eyes  now 
fixed  upon  Zion,"  he  continued,  "  and  a  very  slight 
matter  that  we  know  not  of  might  direct  multitudes 
to  this  spot :  at  present  we  are  not  more  than  4,000 
in  Jerusalem  ;  but.  if  our  Rabbis  were  to  speak  the 
word,  ten  times  that  number  would  arrive  here  before 
the  next  Passover.  There  is  barely  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  present  for  the  numbers  within  the  city, 
and  our  poverty  and  Turkish  oppression  prevent  the 
country  romul  from  being  brought  into  cultivation." 
As  he  spoke  of  poverty,  1  glanced  round  the  splendid 
apartment,  and  he  added,    "  It  is  the   mass    of   our 
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brethren  wlio  arc  poor,  oven  to  exti'(^niit y,  and  sup- 
ported t-ntirely  l\y  alms  iVoni  us.  ami  truui  tlir  .Jews 
of  Europe  ;  sueh  of  us  as  are  possessed  of  any  wealth 
take  some  pride,  perhaps,  in  the  exhibition  of  it  in 
our  houses  ;  which  ons;ht  not  to  be.  JJut  1  must  ask 
you  to  excuse  my  taking  leave  of  you,  unless  you 
would  wish  to  accompany  n)C  to  our  synagogue,  whither 
1  am  now  obliged  to  go." 

We  passed  out  through  the  dark  passage  and  the 
mean  gate,  into  the  dirty  street ;  and  afterwards,  when 
I  sought  that  house  again,  I  could  not  even  identify  it 
among  the  squalid  dwellings  with  w'hich  it  was  sur- 
rounded. Nor  did  1  ever  see  my  host  after  I  parted 
from  him  at  the  door  of  the  synagogue.  The  next 
morning  I  left  Jerusalem  for  ]ictlilehem  and  the 
Jordan,  and  only  returned  thither  for  half  an  hour  to 
change  horses. 

The  synagoo-ue  is  a  new  building,  which  Mehemet 
Ali  permitted  to  be  erected  during  his  occupation  of 
Jerusalem.  It  "was  ver}^  plain  in  its  decorations,  except 
an  altar,  ornamented  by  floral  emblems,  harps,  sack- 
buts,  and  other  ancient  devices :  a  railing  on  the  left 
marked  out  the  place  appropriated  to  females,  and 
a  number  of  old  men  were  reading  in  silence  at  little 
tables  in  the  unenclosed  space,  with  little  square  black 
envelopes  fastened  on  their  forelieads.  These  are  the 
frontlets  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  enjoined  to  be 
worn  between  the  eyes. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject ;  the  Jew  has 
no  relation  with  either  the  Crescent  or  the  Cross,  and 
would   scarcely  belong   to    my  subject,    but   for   his 
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enmity  against  both.  The  quarter  of  tlio  city  that 
his  people  occupies  lies  between  our  cliurch  on  Zion 
and  the  Mosque  of  Omar  on  Mount  Moriali,  typical 
of  his  own  position.  It  is  something-  vindicatory  of 
his  character  that  the  same  obstinacy  witli  which  he 
rejected  tlie  Cross  lias  been  extended  to  the  Crescent, 
which  glitters  over  las  humble  dwelling,  uninviting 
to  liim.  except  perliaps  from  the  gilding  that  adorns  it. 

The  Jew  should  be  seen  at  Jerusalem.  There,  if 
the  missionary  or  the  political  economist  can  make 
little  out  of  him,  he  is  at  least  a  striking  specimen  of 
man. 

In  the  dark-robed  form  that  lingers  thoughtfully 
among  the  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or 
bends  with  black  turban  to  the  ground  at  the  "  Place 
of  Wailing,"  you  seem  to  behold  a  Destiny  incarnate. 
That  fierce,  dark  eye,  and  noble  brow  ;  that  medallic 
profile,  that  has  been  transmitted  unimpaired  through 
a  thousand  generations  and  a  thousand  climates  ; 
these  are  ]\ature"'s  own  illustrations,  and  vindicate  old 
history. 


Here  I  take  leave  of  Palestine,  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  will  eh  1  may  sum  up  in  the  words  of  the 
noble  autlioress  of  ''  Gideon.'"'  "  A  country,  naturally 
luxurious,  was  become  barren  as  the  desert,  for  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  were  vain  :  fear  reigned  in 
every  heart ;  the  lands  either  remained  uncultivated, 
or  the  rich  produce  was  ravished  by  the  merciless 
hands  of  its  conquerors.  A  melancholy  spectacle  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  traveller's  eye  ;  vineyards  trampled 
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lt_v  uiiliallowetl  t'eot  ;  i-orn-tidds  (Icstruycul  or  pluiulcred 
by  tliosi'  who  had  not  t^owii  thtMii,  wliile  their  owners, 
ill  the  t<k)thl'iihK'8s  of  di'spair.  h)oked  ou  in  passive 
silence :  here  and  there,  one  boUler  than  the  rest  ven- 
tures to  till  the  ixround  tor  the  i-elief  of  a  starviiiLj 
family,  hut  he  reaps  not  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  The 
heathen,  hovering  like  vultures  over  their  pi'ey,  destroy 
the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  leave  no  sustenance  for 
nuin  or  beast.''"' 

The  dominion  of  the  Porte  is  the  form  -which  the 
Curse  denounced  against  Israel  and  his  Land  assumes 
at  present.     It  involves  all  others. 


After  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Land 
has  lost  its  zest :  I  will  not  task  the  reader's  patience 
further  on  this  theme. 


UK  LKBANON. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  T.KBANON. 

On  to  the  Mountain  1     To  the  Mountain,  Druses! 

R.  Browning. 

lieautit'ul  Jjeyrout  !  It  i.s  not  only  now,  when  seen 
through  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of  Memory,  that  I 
yield  to  thee  the  palm  over  all  the  cities  of  the  earth. 
Exacting,  indeed,  must  the  spirit  be  that  does  not 
rest  contented  with  thy  beauty,  even  while,  lover-like, 
o-azino;  on  thee  ! 

It  is  not  only  the  magnificent  scenery — the  moun- 
tain, with  its  glens,  like  velvet  folds,  enclosing  cascades 
like  silver  threads — the  snowy  peaks,  the  golden  shore: 
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nor  the  rich  gurdciis  tliat  lie  arouml  the  tnwo'od  walls  ; 
tlio  airy  villages,  witli  their  silkwonn  sheds;  the  ])iir- 
ple  sea.  ami  the  rose-coloured  sky,  that  invest  the  old 
lierytus  with  such  a  glory.  But  the  kindling  associa- 
tions that  start  up  at  every  view ;  the  old  Phoenician 
tame ;  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Christian,  the 
Crusader's  memory  ;  every  wave  that  foams  along  tlie 
shore  once  heaved  beneath  tlie  ancient  Argosies  ;  every 
breeze  that  murmurs  through  the  myrtle  whispers  of 
the  banners  that  it  once  spread  out  over  conquering 
armies,  and  the  rich  tresses  that  it  toyed  with  in  the 
Paphian  bowers. 

For  Cyprus  is  almost  in  sight :  yon  distant  pro- 
montory shelters  Tripoli ;  those  waters  have  weltered 
among  the  prostrate  towers  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

You  command  in  an  liour  every  spot  within  your 
view.  You  clap  your  hands,  and  an  eager  Arabian 
champs  his  bit :  you  loose  the  rein,  and,  swift  as 
thought,  you  are  careering  through  the  Pine  Forest, 
or  scaling  the  mountain's  side,  or  traversing  the 
borderland  of  Palestine  :  but,  with  that  we  have  done 
for  ever — and  now  we  mount  for  Lebanon.  ]3efore 
we  revisit  Beyrout,  we  shall  have  bivouacked  on  the 
plains  of  Baalbec,  trodden  the  snows  of  Mount  Her- 
mon,  quaffed  the  waters  of  Abana  and  Pharphar, 
and  shared  tlie  hospitalities  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Mountain. 

I  was  awakened,  one  morning,  by  the  sounds  of 
sword  and  spur  upon  my  staircase,  and  two  young- 
officers  of  the  Vernon  burst  into  my  room,  equipped 
for  the  mountains,  and  eager  for  tlie  expedition. 
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The  bustle  of  preparation  is  always  an  amusing  ex- 
citement to  witness,  but  it  is  more  especially  so  pre- 
vious to  a  Sj-rian  expedition.  A  number  and  variety 
of  necessaries  is  recjuired  for  the  journey :  tents,  car- 
pets, arms,  and  cooking  materials  lie  strewn  about 
beneath  the  mulberry-trees  j  turbaned  and  scimitared 
servants  are  hurrying  to  and  fro,  pouring  forth  torrents 
of  imprecations  and  directions  on  the  Arab  guides  and 
nmleteors :  the  garden  is  full  of  horses  and  nmles, 
neiirhinc:,  snortins:,  and  rin<iin2:  their  bells.  Here  a 
bottle  of  brandy  is  being  carefully  filled,  there  pistols 
are  being  loaded.  Now  an  Arab  gallops  oft' on  some 
errand  to  the  city,  and  now  a  band  of  men  and  boys 
endeavours  to  load  a  kicking  mule,  with  a  chorus  of 
execrations. 

At  length  we  are  all  mounted ;  the  mules  and 
guides  move  off,  escorted  by  our  three  servants  ;  and 
we  only  linger  to  take  our  "  stirrup  cup"  of  coffee. 
Now  the  portly  and  long-bearded  Antonio  holds  the 
stirrup,  while  Yussef  hangs  upon  the  JMameluke  bit 
that  scarcely  controls  the  eager  horse,  wliose  expanded 
nostrils  seem  to  snuff  the  desert  air.  The  beautiful 
little  Salome  hovers  round  the  impatient  brute,  with 
pistols  that  have  just  received  their  last  polish  from 
her  delicate  fingers.  And  now  we  are  oft"!  Ueware, 
ye  grave  citizens — ye  sedate  travellers,  of  those  wild 
sailors — a  cloud  of  sand  rises  up  among  the  cactus  that 
overhang  the  narrow  lane ;  it  runs  like  the  roll  of 
musquetry  along  the  beach  ;  now,  it  subsides  at  the 
city-gates,  and  three  young  cavaliers  emerge  from  it 
at  a  gentler  pace  as  their  cavalcade  is  overtaken. 
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After  passing  tlinnigli  tlie  Pino  Forest,  wo  turned 
oft'  to  tlie  left,  and  were  soon  climbing  what  resembled 
rather  tlie  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  than  the 
high  road  to  the  capital  of  Syria.  As  we  advanced, 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  view  rapidly  increased ; 
each  hill  that  we  crowned  revealed  a  noble  panorama 
of  the  tract  that  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  On  we  went  merrily :  now  among  wild  groves 
of  myrtle  or  laurustinus  ;  now  emerging  upon  craggy 
clifis,  or  descending  into  a  green  wilderness.  Some- 
times a  forest  of  pines  lent  us  a  friendly  shade  ;  some- 
times we  passed  through  some  flat-roofed  village, 
receivin<i-  and  returning  the  salutations  of  the  Druse 
or  Maronite  maid  or  matron.  The  men  were  all  out 
at  labour  on  the  mountain's  side,  which  is  admirably 
cultivated. 

The  change  from  the  lowland  vassal  to  the  mountain 
freeman  is  very  striking.  This  fearless  look,  the  bold 
bearing  of  the  former,  and  that  respectfulness  which 
so  generally  accompanies  self-respect,  showed  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  slave-peasantry  of  Palestine.  There 
would  almost  seem  to  be  something  geographical  in 
courao;e  :  the  Tyrol,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  Cir- 
cassian, the  Affghan  and  the  Atlas  mountains  have 
in  all  ages  produced  a  hero-peasantry  ;  the  low  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Holland  and  poor  Poland,  have  never  been  similarly 
endowed. 

We  rode,  as  it  seemed,  over  tlie  roofs  of  the  pictu- 
resque village  of  Ananook,  renowned  for  the  beauty  of 
its  women.     On  the  left  hand,  the  cottages  stood  up 
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against  the  precipice ;  on  the  right,  their  roofs  were 
level  with  the  path,  and  looked  out  upon  the  valley  far 
below.  Occasional]}',  a  fortress  or  a  convent  crowned 
a  hill,  or  a  hamlet  peeped  from  beneatli  the  foliage ; 
but  generally  the  way  was  wild  and  lonely.  As  soon 
as  we  crowned  the  summit  o'i  the  Lebanon,  the  great 
valley  of  Crelesyria  opened  on  our  view  ;  a  magnificent 
sweep  of  wide  plains,  watered  by  the  Liettani,  and 
richly  varied  by  glade  and  forest,  and  piled-up  cliffs. 
The  descent  was  long  and  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  but 
at  length  we  came  to  the  picturesque  stream  of  the 
Damour,  and  halted  at  a  Khan  by  an  old  bridge. 
We  bathed  luxuriously  in  the  bright  mountain  stream  ; 
and  delightful  it  was  to  change  the  hot  saddle  and  the 
labouring  horse  for  that  clear,  sparkling  water,  flowing 
capriciously  among  shadowy  rocks  and  flowering 
oleanders. 

About  sunset  we  arrived  at  the  antique,  crag-perched 
town  of  Derr  el  Kamar,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  an 
open  space  without  the  walls.  The  name  of  this 
stronghold  of  the  Druses  implies  the  "  Monastery  of 
the  Moon,"  derived  from  the  convent's  dedication 
to  the  Virgin,  who  is  here  represented  as  trampling  on 
the  Crescent. 

There  were  1,200  Turkish  troops  quartered  here,  to 
keep  the  Druses  in  cheek  ;  and  as  we  lay  upon  our 
caq)ets,  looking  down  upon  the  glancing  lights  that 
vaguely  sketched  out  the  town  at  our  feet,  the  wild 
music  of  the  Turkish  drum  and  cymbals  came  plea- 
santly to  our  ears,  and  w'as  re-echoed  by  the  towering 
cliffs  and   rocky   valleys   round.     A   brilliant  moon 
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silvered  the  toAvors  of  Beteddccn,  upon  nil  opposite 
uKuintaiu  ]ir:ik,  and  the  stars  seemed  reflected  by  the 
lii^lits  that.  Lrlt'ainod  ofnifusodlv  nnioni;-  the  ])r('cij)ice.s  on 
which  the  Druses  souglit  froedoiii  and  securitv,  wliere 
the  eagle  and  gazelle  before  had  found  them. 

When  daylight  came,  the  town  revealed  itself,  scat- 
tered, as  if  it  had  been  dispersed,  and  was  striving  to 
rally,  round  the  gloomy  convent  that  gave  it  name. 
A  deep  ravine  separated  the  rocky  summit  on  which 
it  stands  from  a  similar  one  opposite,  upon  which 
stands  Beteddeen,*  4;he  palace  of  the  Emir  Bescheer, 
the  Prince  of  the  Mountains.  Both  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hills  were  covered  with  terraces  supporting  soil, 
on  which  a  well-earned  harvest  was  waving  among 
olive-plantations,  and  watch-towers,  and  wine-presses. 
A  sparkling  stream  ran  below,  and  the  beautiful  palace 
crowned  the  view  above.  Imagine  the  Isola  Bella, 
with  all  its  gardens,  terraces,  and  pavilions,  upheaved 
fi'om  the  Lago  ]\Iaggiore,  and  placed  like  a  crown  on  a 
majestic  mountain — and  you  have  Beteddeen. 

The  path  between  the  palace  and  the  town  is  so 
steep  and  rugged  that  no  English  horse,  with  the  most 
cautious  guidance,  could  safely  travel  it  in  an  hour, 
yet  the  bold  cavaliers  of  the  mountain  traverse  it  at 
sj^eed. 

Industry  has  here  triumphed  over  apparent  impos- 
sibilities :  in  Palestine  we  had  just  left  vast  tracts  of 
country  teeming  with  richness  unemployed,  and  fer- 
tility left  to  waste.     Here  was  the  mountain's  rugged 

'  I  know  not  how  this  palace  has  obtained  this  name  in  English  ; 
in  the  country,  it  is  always  called  Ipteddeen. 
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-side  clothed  with  soil  not  its  own  ;  and,  watered  by  a 
thousand  rills,  led  captive  through  rocky  channels 
from  the  cataracts  far  oS':  every  spot  on  which  soil 
<;ould  rest,  or  vine  could  cling,  was  in  cultivation. 
As  w^e  rode  up  to  the  palace,  olive  plantations  and 
fiir-trees  save  us  shade,  line.':;  of  corn  w'aved  along  hewn 
terraces,  streams  gushed  from  gardens,  and  then  leaped 
foaming  over  the  rocky  road  to  water  others  far  be- 
neath: all  spoke  of  energy,  industry,  and  activity. 
And  then  the  villages  we  passed  thi'ough  had  each  of 
them  a  marble  fountain,  with  its  sculptured  reservoir, 
round  which  were  grouped  the  turbaned  traveller, 
with  his  camels,  or  his  gaily-caparisoned  mules  ;  girls 
with  their  water-jars  ;  old  gossips  with  their  pipes 
and  their  garrulity,  and  children  with  their  laughter 
and  their  sports,  that  are  the  same  over  all  the 
world. 

After  a  steep  ascent,  we  passed  into  the  palace 
between  Turkish  sentries,  and  made  fast  our  horses  in 
one  of  the  vast,  vaulted  stables,  that  formerly  held  the 
Emir's  stud  of  five  hundred  horses.  These  lined  one 
side  of  a  spacious  courtyard,  wliose  battlemented  walls 
■looked  out  upon  Derr  el  Kamar — the  richly  varii-d 
mountain  land  below,  and  the  sea  afar  off.  Thence 
we  ascended  a  flight  of  broad  marble  steps  to  another 
courtyard,  where  big-breeched  soldier-grooms  were 
leading  horses  to  and  fro,  and  a  parade  of  Turkish 
troops  was  going  on.  On  the  left  of  this  enclosure 
was  a  very  picturesque  portal  of  light  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, leading  to  the  Hall  of  Audience  and  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  the  Emir.    This  was  finely  carved. 
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and  painted  in  the  Eastern  style  ;  a  fantastic-lookiiii]; 
gilded  crown,  sonietliiiii;  between  a  lantern  and  a  dia- 
dem, \va3  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  commanding  oflicer  was  ^till  in  bed,  and  the 
others,  whom  we  met  walkinjr  abont,  showed  little  in- 
clination  towards  civility.  Producing  the  Sultan's 
firman,  I  informed  the  officer  on  guard  that  our  busi- 
ness—  that  of  amusing  ourselves  —  was  urgent,  and 
that  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  Straightway  the  com- 
mander was  roused  up,  and  came  out,  half  aw-ake  and 
half  dressed,  to  the  cloisters  where  we  stood  ;  then, 
making  us  some  civil  speeches,  he  sent  a  ghastly- 
looking  lieutenant  to  show  us  over  the  palace. 
Although  this  has  been  turned  into  a  barrack  for 
1000  Turkish  troops,  wlio  have  kept  garrison  here  for 
two  years,  it  is  in  perfect  preservation  ;  and  we  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  we  wandered  through  marble 
halls  on  which  the  shaggy  soldiers  lay  thickly  strewm 
in  their  capotes,  what  a  different  appearance  it  would 
have  presented  after  even  a  week"'s  occupation  by  Eu- 
ropean troops. 

There  was  an  extensive  labyrinth  of  halls  and  cham- 
bers, richly  gilded  and  arabesqued  :  the  floors  were  for 
the  most  part  paved  with  Mosaic  marble,  and  every 
apartment  was  divided  into  two  platforms  of  different 
height :  the  lowest  is  called  the  Leeican,  where  the 
servants  stand  and  wait ;  the  upper  has .  a  divan,  or 
wide,  low,  cushioned  benches,  running  round  the  walls  : 
there  is  no  other  approach  to  furniture,  and  in  winter, 
among  these  snowy  mountains,  all  this  magnificence 
must  look  rather  more  than  cool.     Some  of  the  mar* 
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bled  apartments  led  out  upon  pretty  gardens,  shaded 
with  cypresses,  myrtles,  and  lemon-trees  :  in  one  stands 
a  handsome  but  simple  monument  to  the  Emir's  wife. 
She  was  very  fond  of  these  gardens ;  and  while  war 
raged  in  the  valleys  round,  she  passed  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  among  the  flowers  that  now  bloom  over  her 
quiet  grave. 

The  Emir  Bcschccr,  as  a  christian,  had  only  this 
one  wife,  who  died  at  the  ago  of  sixty-eight.  Being 
inconsolable  for  her  loss,  he  sent  to  Constantinople  for 
the  three  fairest  Circassians  that  could  be  found,  and, 
selecting  one  from  the  number,  he  remained  faithful 
to  her  as  to  his  former  wife.  He  has  three  sons,  two 
of  whom  share  his  exile  at  Constantinople  ;  the  third, 
who  is  of  weak  mind,  is  permitted  to  reside  near  here. 

W.  and  I  went  to  visit  him,  and  found  him  in  a 
prison-looking  residence,  that  contrasted  sadly  with 
the  palace  of  his  father.  He  appeared  gratified  by  our 
visit,  and  received  us  with  as  much  distinction,  and 
even  grace,  as  if  he  was  doing  the  hospitalities  of  the 
Mountain.  He  seemed  to  have  a  very  modest  esta- 
blislnnent,  one  servant,  and  but  one  handsome  pipe. 
This  he  smoked  himself;  but  another,  the  tube  of 
which  was  a  rose-branch  so  fresh  that  it  had  buds  and 
leaves  upon  it,  was  brought  in  for  the  visitors.  He 
first  took  a  whiff  from  it,  then  passed  on  to  me,  laying 
his  hands  on  his  heart — the  gesticulation  of  courtesy. 
Coffee  and  sherbet  were  then  served  by  a  melancholy- 
looking  servant.  Every  thing  about  this  state-fallen 
prince  wore  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  sadness :  he 
is  evidently  under  surveillance,  and  even  wo  should 
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not  liave  boon  allowoel  to  sco  him  but  for  the  Sultan's 
ilrmaii,  a  talisman  whidi  all  arc  bound  to  obey.  He 
took  a  very  cordial  leave  of  us.  and  wf  ictunicd  to  tlio 
palace  that  once  was  his,  to  be  entertained  by  his 
tyrants. 

W^e  had  ordered  baths  to  be  pre])ared  there,  and 
now  found  the  magnificent  suite  of  rooms  appropriated 
to  that  purpose  ready  to  receive  us.  \Vc  were  first 
conducted  into  a  beautiful  pavilion  of  pale-coloured 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  crystal  streams  leaped 
into  an  alabaster  basin  from  four  fountains.  Vases 
of  fresh  flowers  were  tastefull}^  arranged  round  the 
carved  edges  of  the  basin  ;  a  ceiling  of  soft  green  and 
purple  porcelain  reflected  the  only  light  that  fell  upon 
this  pleasant  place. 

A  Turkish  bath  is  a  very  complicated  business,  but, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  East,  and 
indeed  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  it  is  fit  to  give  some 
description  of  it : — this  will  apply  equally  to  all,  from 
Cairo  to  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  we  laid  aside  our 
clothes,  attendants  brought  long  napkins,  of  the  softest 
and  whitest  linen,  which  were  Avreathed  into  turbans, 
and  togas  round  us  ;  then,  placing  our  feet  in  wooden 
pattens,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  we  walked  on 
n)arble  floors  throuo;h  several  chambers  and  passages 
of  gradually  increasing  heat,  until  we  reached  a  vaulted 
apartment,  from  whose  marbled  sides  gushed  four  foun- 
tains of  hot  water.  Here  cushi(jns  were  laid  for  us, 
and  we  were  served  with  pipes,  and  nargilehs,  and 
iced  sherbets :  thence  we  were  conducted  mto  the 
innermost  and  warmest  apartment,  where  we  sat  down 
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on  marble  stools,  close  to  fountains  of  almost  hoiliuL; 
water.  This  was  poured  over  us  from  silver  cups  ;  wo 
were  then  covered  with  a  rich  foam  of  scented  soap, 
applied  with  the  silken  fibres  of  the  palm,  then  bathed 
again  with  the  warm  water  and  shampooed,  in  which 
process  the  whole  skin  seemed  to  peel  off,  and  every 
joint  was  made  to  crack.  Then  we  were  again  lathered, 
and  again  soused,  and  found  our  skins  as  flower-soft 
as  that  of  a  little  child.  We  now  left  the  warmest 
room,  and  were  met  at  the  door  by  slaves,  with  bundles 
of  exquisitely  soft,  warm  linen,  in  which  we  were 
again  shawled,  turbaned,  and  kilted ;  and  so  we  passed 
out  into  the  cool  fountain  chamber,  where  another 
change  of  linen  awaited  us. 

It  was  a  sudden  and  pleasant  alternation,  from 
burning  suns,  and  craggy  roads,  and  sweltering  horses, 
to  find  ourselves  reclining  on  silken  cushions,  in  the 
shaded  niche  of  an  arched  window ;  through  which  cool 
breezes,  tilled  with  orange  pcifumes,  breathed  gently 
over  us.  The  sensation  of  repose  after  a  Turkish  bath 
is  at  all  times  delicious  ;  but  here  it  was  heightened 
by  every  appliance  that  could  win  the  tranced  senses 
to  enjoyment  without  disturbing  their  repose.  The 
bubbling  of  fountains,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  whis- 
pering of  trees,  were  the  only  sounds  that  reached  the 
ear.  The  slaves  glided  about  silently  and  somnambu- 
listically,  or  stood  with  folded  arms  watching  for  a 
sign.  If  the  languid  eye  was  lifted  to  the  window,  it 
found  a  prospect  of  unequalled  splendour  over  the 
mountains  to  the  sea;  and  nearer,  were  rich  gardens, 
and  basins  full  of  gold  fishes,  swimming  about  with 
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such  luxurious  motion  that  it  rested  the  siijht  to  fol- 
\o\\  thiMii.  Thcro  worr  ainhor-nunithcd  |)i|ics  of  (h-li- 
cious  Latakooa,  aiul  tra<;raiit  oolVoc,  and  .sht-rbct  ••oulcd 
in  the  t'ouutain  ;  and  black  slaves,  with  ynld-cinhrui- 
derod  nai)kins  to  wipe  our  liands. 

This  was  too  pleasant  to  last  long  ;  the  soft  slippers 
gave  way  to  the  heavy  boot,  the  lii;ht  turban  of  the 
Serai  to  that  of  the  mountain  ;  a  shower  of  rose-water 
was  sprinkled  over  us  ;  we  took  a  last  view  of  the 
spacious  courts,  with  their  long  array  of  cloisters,  built 
lightly  and  gracefully,  as  if  in  bowers  ;  the  princely 
pile  of  Saracenic  elegance  that  surmounted  these,  and 
the  vaulted  stables  that  supported  them  ;  and  then  we 
dashed  away  at  a  gallop,  with  more  of  grudge  than 
gratitude  towards  our  usuq^ng  entertainers. 

The  ancient  hospitality  of  ]3eteddeen  was  very  mag- 
nificent, but  the  aged  Emir  who  exercised  it  is  now  a 
prisoner  at  Constantinople.  We  hastily  visited  his 
two  smaller  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  pretty 
courtyards,  and  shadowy  arcades,  and  marble  foun- 
tains. These  were  intended  by  the  old  Emir  for  his 
mother  and  his  eldest  son  ;  they  are  now  garrisoned 
with  Turkish  soldiers. 

We  broke  aw^ay  over  the  mountains  at  a  gallop 
where  it  seemed  too  steep  to  walk.  We  had  sent  on 
our  servants  early,  and  soon  lost  our  way,  but  still 
pushed  on,  though  it  was  a  wild  country  to  ride  a 
steeple — or  rather  a  mosque — chase  in.  We  came  at 
last  upon  a  beautiful  little  village,  clinging  to  the  side 
of  a  precipice,  with  cascades  gushing  through  its 
streets  and  overarching  some  of  them.    Here  we  found 
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ourselves  in  the  right  way  once  more  ;  and  S and 

Denietri  separated  from  us  on  their  way  to  Damascus, 
wliile  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  Emir  Sadadeen. 

Our  way  henceforth  for  some  hours  lay  throui;h 
scenery  perhaps  unparalleled  in  beauty.  All  the  pic- 
turesque and  imposing  —  all  the  awful,  yet  winning 
eflfect — that  hill,  and  vale,  and  water  can  ])roduce, 
are  here.  Torn  mountains,  black  precipices,  thun- 
dering torrents,  yawning  rifts,  soft,  sunny  glades, 
pale  green  vineyards,  wide  spreading  forests,  flat- 
roofed  cottages,  sparkling  rills,  terraced  cultivation, 
and  a  brilliant  sky  over  all — leave  nothing  for  the 
painter's,  or  even  the  poefs  eye  to  desire. 

We  climbed  and  scrambled  up  many  a  weary 
mountain  on  which  the  sun  shone  fierce  and  shadow- 
less ;  and  on,  through  many  a  gloomy  gorge  and  deep 
valley  of  richest  verdure,  until  sunset  found  us  at  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  Syria,  the  little  village  of 
Gezeeu.  We  had  long  seen  it  nestling  in  its  rich 
plantations  from  the  mountain  path  along  which  we 
rode,  hut  the  descent  was  so  winding  and  precipitous, 
that  it  required  hours  to  reach  it.  As  we  bo>gan  to 
descend  from  tlie  heights,  a  large  eagle  floated  majes- 
tically past  us  ;  another  and  another  succeeded,  until 
we  counted  twenty-three.  "  Some  man  or  beast  has 
turned  into  a  carcase,^'  I  observed,  as  we  saw  this 
formidable  procession.  "Depend  on  it,"  said  my 
companion,  "  S.'s  or  Demetri's  horse  has  died."  We 
found  out  afterwards  that  such  was  the  case  :  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  however  lonely  or  lifeless  the  most 
secluded  valley  among  these  mountains  may  appear, 
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tlif  iiumu'iit  an  iuiiinal  falls  dead,  specks  be^in  to 
appear  i<\rv  the  liorizon,  \vliicli  soon  swell  into  eagles 
or  vnltures,  that  have  received  siiniinons,  by  sonio 
sense  we  know  nothing  of,  to  attend  tlic  banquet. 

As  we  rode  throufjh  the  villacre  of  Gezeen,  the 
people  ran  to  their  doors  and  the  roofs  of  tlieir  liouses, 
and  gave  us  kindly  salutation.  \Vlien  we  passed 
through,  we  came  to  a  httle  grassy  dell,  watered  by  a 
sparkling  stream,  that  flowed  beneath  the  shade  of 
spreading  trees,  ^^'e  found  the  tent  pitched  under  a 
majestic  sycamore :  no  sight  could  be  more  picturesque, 
or  more  welcome  to  weary  travellers.  A  blazing  fire 
under  a  neighbouring  cliff  shot  up  sparks  through  the 
myrtles ;  and  round  it  sat  a  number  of  villagers  in 
their  vivid  and  varied  attire,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
robes  of  two  Maronite  priests  belonging  to  the  ad- 
jacent convent.  They  all  rose  as  we  approached,  and 
greeted  us  with  cordiality  :  as  we  sat  at  the  door  of 
our  tent  after  dinner,  they  seated  themselves  round 
us  in  a  ring,  asking  questions,  and  listening  with 
avidity  to  all  they  heard. 

The  next  morning  we  w'ere  wakened  by  tlie  pleasant 
tones  of  the  church-bell  ringing  to  matins,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  valley  was  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  passing  to  prayer.  We  started  soon  after 
sunrise  ;  and,  after  travelling  some  hours,  arrived  at 
the  river  Liettani,  winding  slowly  among  green  banks, 
sheltered  by  .poplars  and  sycamores,  in  a  deep  dell, 
surrounded  by  steep  cliffs  and  towering  mountains. 
Thence  emerging  over  another  chain  of  hills,  we  saw 
a  wide,    peaceful-looking    valley,   through  which  the 
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young  Jordan  was  flowing  between  ranks  of  poplars. 
Fording  this  stream,  we  ascended  by  a  steep  and 
ruo-o-ed  path  to  the  village  of  Hasbeya,  in  front  of 
whose  precipitous  site  stands  the  Palace  of  the  Emir 
Sadadeen.  The  sources  of  the  Jordan  are  here,  and 
we  found  groups  of  village  girls  filling  their  water- 
jars  at  its  sacred  fountain. 

We  rode  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps  under  an  arch- 
way, into  a  large  quadrangular  court  with  a  cistern 
in  the  midst.  On  one  side  was  a  range  of  stables, 
open,  as  are  all  the  stables  in  this  country,  to  the  air  ; 
opposite  was  a  high  wall,  loopholed,  and  looking  down 
into  a  steep  valley  ;  within  rose  an  incongruous  and 
picturesque  pile  of  halls  and  towers,  almost  equalling 
Keuilworth  in  extent. 

No  part  of  this  palace  has  any  pretensions  to  either 
strength  or  beauty,  and  I  was  not  a  little  disappointed 
at  the  air  of  poverty,  discomfort,  and  decay,  that  per- 
vaded this  princely  residence.  On  the  south  side,  the 
village  of  Hasbeya,  bosomed  in  trees,  ran  down  the 
hill-side  to  the  very  walls ;  on  the  north,  a  deep 
ravine  yawned  between  them  and  the  opposing  moun- 
tain. We  were  told  that  the  Emir  was  out  upon  the 
Hills,  but  on  learning  that  we  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him,  we  were  requested  to  put  up  our 
horses,  and  make  ourselves  at  home. 

We  ascended  several  fliglits  of  stairs,  and,  passing 
through  some  dirty,  ruinous  passages,  came  to  a 
flat  roof,  over  which  a  mat  was  suspended  as  an  awn- 
ing, upon  poles.  This  was  the  Emir's  drawing-room  : 
we  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and  were  soon  engaged 
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ill  fjiiiiiliar  conversation  with  a  niorcliant  I'rom  naudail, 
<ind  some  of  the  vilhii^o  authdiitics,  who  were  waiting 
for  the  prinoe. 

Rt^trcshinents  wore  bron<;ht  in  on  a  pewter  trav, 
and  ])hK'e(l  upon  a  little  stool  ;  they  consisted  of  sour 
milk,  with  ct'lcry  and  cucunihcrs  chopped  therein  ; 
curds  and  whey,  with  mint  strewn  over  it;  bread  and 
cheese.  Hunger  made  us  swallow  this  uninviting 
tare  with  avidity,  and  just  then  the  servant  shduted 
"  Look,  look  !''''  and  pointed  to  the  brow  of  the  oppo- 
site hill.  There  was  the  Emir  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  a  well-armed  and  goodly  company  of  sons 
and  followers,  in  blue  and  crimson  jackets,  riding  in 
files  along  the  narrow  path. 

W.  and  I  now  hastened  to  dress,  and  were  shown 
into  a  large,  gloomy  apartment,  wdiich  we  fancied  was 
the  harness-room,  or  the  servants'  hall.  Just  as  we 
were  undressed,  in  walked  the  Emir  himself^ — we  were 
in  his  hall  of  audience  !  He  was  accompanied  by 
an  imposing-looking  train  of  village  elders,  who 
took  their  seats,  according  to  their  respective  ranks, 
round  the  room  upon  the  floor ;  they  had  all  long 
beards  and  flowing  robes,  and  formed  a  very  reverend- 
looking  senate.  Our  costume  was  much  more  adapted 
for  the  couch  of  repose  than  for  a  "  lit  de  justice  ;" 
and  the  difficulty  may  be  imagined,  with  which  we 
preserved  our  gravity,  on  being  presented,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  the  Emir  and  his  court. 

The  Emir  Sadadeen  is  a  handsome  man  of  about 
sixty  years  of  age  ;  his  countenance  showed  a  want  of 
energy-  or  talent,  but  was  gentle,  yet  commanding- 
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looking.  After  some  conversation  with  us,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  and  heard  and  settled  disputes 
until  dinner  was  announced :  then  we  all  rose,  and 
returned  to  the  terraced  roof,  on  which  we  again  took 
our  places  under  the  mat  canopy.  A  little  stool  was 
again  placed  in  our  circle,  and  on  it  a  large  pewter 
tray,  in  the  centre  of  Which  was  an  immense  wooden 
bowl  of  rice  stewed  in  grease  ;  round  this  were  six  or 
seven '  little  earthenware  dishes,  containing  stewed 
liver,  sausages,  a  sort  of  rissole  wrapped  in  vine- 
leaves,  and  some  other  abominations ;  we  had  no 
plates  or  knives  and  forks,  but  each  guest  was  supplied 
with  a  large  flat  cake  of  barley-bread  and  a  wooden  spoon. 

W.  and  I  took  a  stroll  after  dinner  to  the  fountains 
of  the  Jordan,  to  see  the  women  drawing  water,  and 
were  then  shown  to  our  sleeping-room,  the  eternal 
divan.  Here  my  servant  got  us  some  tea  and  toast 
of  our  own,  and  we  lay  down  upon  the  marble  floor  to 
take  such  sleep  as  swarms  of  fleas  would  permit. 

The  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  we  were  told 
that  the  Emir  was  coming  ;  so  we  were  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  breakfast  and  toilette,  while  he  was 
waiting  in  the  cloister.  Again  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  divan.  All  the  village  elders  were  again  assem- 
bled round  him  ;  and,  after  the  compliments  of  the 
morning,  he  proceeded  to  transact  business.  Soon 
afterwards,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed. 

This  Emir  exercises  feudal  hospitality  after  the 
fashion  of  our  olden  times,  and  we  probably  saw  in 
this  comfortless  castle  scenes  similar  to  what  England 
witnessed  five  hundred  years  afjo. 
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We  traversed  a  wide,  niountainous  district  f»jr  some 
hours;  aud,  leaving  Mount  Ilernion  on  our  right,  we 
came  to  tlio  pahice  of  Emir  Al'endi,  in  the  midst  of  the 
precipitous  village  of  Kascheia.  Several  horses  were 
pickcttcd  in  the  courtyard  below,  whence  wc  ascended  by 
about  twenty  steps  to  another  court,  which  was  flagged 
and  shaded  by  a  noble  sycamore ;  along  the  left  ran  a 
lofty  gallery,  open  in  front,  in  a  corner  of  which  sat 
the  venerable  Emir,  with  a  snow-white  beard,  and  a 
spotless  turban  of  embroidered  muslin.  On  present- 
ing our  letters,  wc  were  received  with  great  civility, 
and  assured  that  the  palace,  with  all  that  it  contained, 
was  at  our  disposal.  This  expression  of  politeness 
was,  at  the  same  time,  enhanced  and  neutralized  by 
a  constellation  of  bright  eyes,  that  twinkled  from  the 
latticed  harecm.  We  were  then  allowed  the  privilege 
of  dining  by  ourselves  in  a  small  and  dark  apartment ; 
but  the  Emir's  physician,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vants and  mountain  warriors,  soon  invaded  our  pri- 
vacy, and  squatted  round  us  on  the  dirty  floor,  eagerly 
asking  for  and  examining  everything  that  we  pos- 
sessed. The  physician  sold  us  some  antique  arms, 
aud  the  Emir  himself  afterwards  disposed  of  some  old 
coins  to  us  for  a  "  consideration."  His  two  eldest 
sons  were  out  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  some 
criminals  who  had  murdered  a  Christian  woman  with 
her  Turkish  paramour.  One  only  of  the  Emir's 
family  was  at  home,  a  fat,  jolly-looking  young  Arab, 
with  a  very  knowing  eye.  He  showed  us  a  couple  of 
fine  falcons,  but  we  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  them  to  the  field :    he  said  they  never  hawked 
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until  September,  in  consideration  of  the  younj^  par- 
tridge and  srazelles.  Imairine  oame-laws  on  Mount 
Herinon  ! 

We  took  a  stroll  about  tlie  village  in  the  evening 
with  the  young  Emir,  who  was  respectfully  but  affec- 
tionately saluted  by  all  the  people  whom  we  met.  On 
our  return  to  the  castle,  our  host  kept  us  for  some  time 
standing  in  front  of  the  hareem,  evidently  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  from  its  fair  inmates. 

The  next  morning,  before  daylight,  W.  and  I  set 
off"  for  the  summit  of  Djebel  Sheikh,  the  "  Chief  of  the 
Mountains :"  this  is  the  highest  point  of  Syria,  the 
last  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  and  better  known  as 
the  ancient  Hill  of  Hermon.  We  rode  through  some 
rugged  valleys  and  tracts  of  vineyards,  and,  leaving 
our  horses  at  one  of  the  sheds  in  the  latter,  began  the 
steep  and  laborious  ascent.  I  have  ascended  most  of 
the  usual  mountains,  but  this  was  far  the  heaviest 
work  of  all : '  we  found,  moreover,  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment, that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be 
had  upon  our  route.  The  snow  is  perpetual  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  but  only  lies  in  streaks  in 
summer.  When  we  arrived  at  the  first  tract,  it  only 
mocked  our  thirst,  yielding  just  as  much  moisture  as 
our  lips  could  melt.     Our  guide  broke  off"  large  masses, 


'  Our  guide  had  been  directed  by  his  chief  to  take  us  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and,  with  a  single-minded  fidelity,  was  determined  to 
fulfil  his  best.  If  he  thought  we  lingered  or  hesitated,  he  threw  him- 
self into  an  attitude  that  made  one  great  finger-post  of  him,  and 
shouted  "  Foke  !  Foke !" — {To  the  top !  to  the  top !)  We  often  after- 
wards used  this  as  a  "  cri  de  guerre." 
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and  placing  thcni  in  tlio  sun,  a,  precious  littlo  rivulet 
trickloil  down  into  our  parched  mouths. 

After  six  hours''  toilsome  journey,  wo  stood  upon 
the  summit,  and  perhaps  the  world  docs  not  possess 
a  more  macrnificent  view  than   that  whicli   we  then 

O 

beheld. 

We  looked  down  from  the  ITill  of  Hermon  over  the 
Land  of  Israel.  The  mountain  fell  away  in  many  a 
hill  and  valley  to  what  seemed  a  perfect  plain  below. 
There  gleamed  the  briiiht  blue  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
nearer,  bosomed  by  the  last  of  the  mountain  undula- 
tions, was  Lake  Ilooly,  with  Banias,  the  ancient  Dan, 
upon  its  banks.  This  vast  and  varied  plain,  on  which 
lay  mapped  a  thousand  places  familiar  to  the  memory, 
was  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  purple  waters  whitened  round  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
the  distant  Promontoriura  Album,  over  which  just 
appeared  the  summit  of  Mount  Oarmel :  on  the  left 
of  the  plain  a  range  of  hills  divided  the  Haouran  (the 
country  of  Bozrah  and  Djerash)  from  Samaria.  Further 
on,  towards  the  Eastern  horizon,  spread  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  and  the  desert  towards  Palmyra. 

To  the  North,  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  Bekaa 
lay  between  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  the  latter  of  whose  varied  hills  and 
glens,  specked  with  forests  and  villages,  lay  beneath 
my  feet.  Nothing  but  lakes  were  wanting  to  the 
valleys,  nothing  but  heather  to  the  mountains.  All 
was  naked  on  the  latter,  except  where  the  snow 
mantled  upon  the  heights ;  beneath  it,  there  was  not 
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tjven  a  patch  of  moss  or  lichen  to  clothe  the  rugged 
rock. 

Wv  caught  some  goats  after  a  hard  chase,  and, 
milking  them  on  the  snow,  drank  eagerly  from  this 
novel  dairy.  Soon  afterwards,  we  found  a  little  foun- 
tain gushing  from  a  ^snowy  hill ;  and  only  those  who 
have  climbed  a  mountain  9,000  feet  high,  under  a 
Syrian  sun,  can  appreciate  the  luxury  of  such  a 
draught  as  that  cool,  bubbling  rill  afforded. 

As  we  descended,  the  views  seemed  to  multiply, 
and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  enabled  us  to  see 
as  far  as  the  diminution  of  objects  would  allow. 
Rascheia  lay  far  beneath  us,  like  scattered  dominoes, 
and  the  cultivated  valleys  looked  like  strips  of  the 
Cameronian  phiid.  W.  and  I  parted  company  during 
a  chase  after  some  gazelles ;  and  as  his  ship  sailed 
just  as  I  reached  Beyrout,  the  only  information  I 
obtained  of  his  further  proceedings  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  I  subjoin  it,  as  combining  with  the 
characteristic  style  of  his  profession  a  lively  humour 
and  energy  of  expression,  that  does  no  discredit  to 
his  classic  name.  He  is  at  this  moment  on  his  way 
to  the  far  West ;  and  a  finer  or  more  chivalrous 
fellow  does  not  belong  to  the  proud  flag  he  sails 
under. 

"  You  remember  I  left  you  on  the  Djebel  Shieckh,  where  you 
had  lost  every  thing — even  your  way,  I  believe — first  the  gazelles, 
next  your  horse,  and  lastly  me.  I  left  Rasheia  before  you  arrived, 
having  first  rather  astonished  our  fat  friend  by  my  powers  of  destroy- 
ing eggs  and  coffee.  The  road  across  the  plain,  that  from  the  moun- 
tain appeared  so  level,  was  a  mere  deception,  and  it  required  constant 
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use  of  my  spurs  and  pipe-stick'  to  keep  the  gallant  grey  and  my  ras- 
cally servant  Michael  up  to  the  mark. 

"  We  soon  crossed  the  plain  that  separates  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain.  About  sunset  we  reached 
a  pretty  village,  where  I  would  willingly  have  rested,  but,  as  Mr. 
Michael  said  we  must,  I  of  couise  said  no.  He  maintained  the  roads 
were  unsafe  at  night,  and  that  he  did  not  know  them  ;  however,  after 
a  due  proportion  of  pipe-stick,  we  continued  our  route,  and  wandered 
over  stones  and  miseries  till  midnight;  I  driving  him  on,  and  con- 
soling him  with  the  assurance  that  my  pistol  should  be  fired  at  him  if 
we  were  attacked. 

"  Talking  of  comparisons,  how  brave  one  becomes  when  one  is  with 
a  greater  coward  than  oneself!  now  it  is  surely  no  vanity  to  boast 
more  than  he  possessed.  You  remember  the  day  he  led  us  a  round 
of  two  hours  to  escape  those  robbers  we  were  so  anxious  to  encounter, 
and  the  pleasant  way  he  had  of  firing  off  his  pistols,  which  made  me 
gallop  forward  and  nearly  lose  the  grey  in  fear  for  my  property. 
Well,  to  return ;  at  midnight  the  barking  of  dogs  informed  us  we  were 
near  a  village,  and  I  accordingly  ordered  him  to  find  the  Mutsellim,^ 
which  he,  more  afraid  of  him  than  even  of  mo,  would  not  do,  till  I 
kicked  at  a  door,  when,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  sleepers,  he  went 
about  and  brought  him  to  me.  I  dismounted,  and  requested  the  Mut- 
sellim  to  give  me  food  and  fire,  a  resting-place,  and  a  guide.  Civilly 
requesting  me  to  follow,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  village,  and  my 
Hermon-worn-out  boot  soon  told  me  we  had  left  the  road,  and  were 
getting  into  a  swamp ;  turning  to  me,  he  then  informed  me  of  his 
gracious  pleasure  that  I  might  rest  there.  '  Bless  my  soul  and  body  !' 
exclaimed  I,  '  I  have  not  come  all  this  way  to  ask  your  leave  to  sleep 
in  a  field.  I  might  have  done  that  long  ago  upon  the  mountains  : 
however,  I  will  soon  find  lodgings  for  myself.'  Then,  turning  round, 
I  walked  back  to  the  village,  and,  thundering  at  a  door,  demanded  ad- 
mittance. I  soon  obtained  it,  led  both  horses  in,  and  asked  for  food. 
I  really  think  it  was  that  same  cursed  tailor's  house  who  would 
taste  and  drink  every  thing  the  time  we  were  at  Gezeen  together. 
Well,  a  Maronite  priest  soon  procured  me  coffee,  milk,  and  bread  ; 
this,  with  your  macaroni,  made  a  worthy  feast ;  and,  over  our  pipes, 

1  The  duties  of  this  pipe-stick  were  very  various — now  a  cudgel, 
now  a  calumet,  and  now  a  missile. 

2  The  village  mayor. 
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the  Padre,  who  belonged  to  the  convent  hard  by,  seemed  a  rakish 
fellow,  and  let  me  into  all  the  scandal  of  the  place.  He  said  the  Druse 
superiority  consisted  only  in  their  arms,  for  the  Maronites  had  been 
induced  by  their  priests  to  yield  all  theirs  up  to  Ibrahim  Pacha;  it 
was  his  conviction  that  if  their  friends,  the  English,  knew  this,  they 
would  assist  them  ;  more  especia'ly  as  they  were  of  the  same  religion. 
This  I  readily  acceded  to,  a:s  I  wanted  breakfast  on  the  morrow,  and 
I  promised,  moreover,  to  send  him  as  many  musquets  as  he  wished,  as 
soon  as  I  reached  Portsmouth. 

"  Our  harmony  was  now  complete;  an  admiring  throng  surrounded 
us,  and  applauded  all  I  did.  One  of  the  fellow.s  brought  a  bit  of  an 
old  French  newspaper  carefully  wrappedup  in  cloths,  which  I  of 
course  told  him  was  very  valuable,  and  worthy  of  keeping.  Well  ! 
the  Padre  and  I  drank  brandy  and  water,  and  then,  worse  luck,  began 
arguing  upon  theology ;  he  waxed  warm,  and  had  I  not  put  the  brandy 
by,  the  applauders  might  have  finished  my  career  for  me.  The  brandy 
being  secreted,  the  priest  lay  down  to  rest,  and  I,  poking  my  head  out 
of  the  only  window  in  the  hovel,  soon  dozed  off.  Hardly  was  I  quiet, 
ere  I  felt  myself  gradually  pulled  out  of  my  snug  billet,  and  another 
fellow  poking  himself  into  my  place.  Rising  up,  I  soon  laid  hold  of 
his  legs,  and  hauled  him  out  again,  transferring  myself  to  the  window  : 
again  I  dozed,  and  again  was  pulled  out,  but  not  with  the  same  gen- 
tleness as  before.  Groping  about  for  some  instrument  of  torture,  at 
last  I  found  the  string  at  the  top  of  a  loaf  of  sugar,  with  which,  after 
quietly  pulling  my  unknown  enemy  out  of  the  window,  I  gave 
him  a  dab  over  the  nose  that  astonished  him.  He  jumped  up  ;  I  lay 
down  in  his  place;  the  sounds  of  scufHing  and  then  a  woman's  cries 
met  my  ear  ;  I  suppose  he  pitched  into  her  in  the  dark,  in  mistake 
for  me. 

"  Taking  all  my  evening's  adventures  into  consideration,  and  the 
amusement  that  various  insects  seemed  to  derive  from  my  company 
during  the  night,  I  judged  it  desirable  to  start  at  daylight:  therefore, 
leaving  the  priest  in  the  corner  to  sleep  off  the  brandy,  I  roused 
Michael,  by  heaving  my  saddle  at  his  head ;  kicked  the  tailor  up, 
drank  a  lot  of  water,  our  usual  breakfast,  and  galloped  off.  For 
several  hours  we  descended  among  the  fir  groves  to  the  north  of 
Djouni,  and,  bathing  in  the  river,  I  sent  I\Iichael  on  to  prepare 
breakfast. 

"  You  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  how  delightful  the  plunges 
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in  tho  river  spomod  aftor  the  hoat  and  dust  of  our  day's  travel,  and 
the  miseries  of  tho  niglit;  though  those  passed  in  your  tent  were 
glorious  exceptions.  Do  you  remember,  too,  how  dear  our  passioa 
for  ablutions  once  nearly  cost  us,  when  our  audience  to  the  Emir 
was  given  at  Hasbeia,  by  you  dressed  only  in  a  couple  of  towels,  and 
me  in  a  sort  of  Highland  costume  of  boots  and  shooting-jacket? 

*' At  last,  Djouni  rose  before  me;  visions  of  coffee  and  eatables 
were  realized,  and  I  made  a  charming  acquaintance  in  my  host's  most 
lovely  daughter.  I  sent  that  rascal  IVlichael  on,  and  told  him  to 
await  me  at  the  Nahr  el  Damour,  and  to  feed  his  horse,  while  I  rested 
myself;  mean  time,  I  wandered,  smoked,  and  made  love  amidst  the 
lovely  groves  and  bowers  of  Mdadi's  deserted  palace.  Willingly  1 
thought  would  I  then  have  given  up  my  bright  hopes,  my  thirst  of 
better  deeds,  and  my  profession  itself,  for  a  life  like  this;  but  evening 
soon  warned  me  to  go,  and,  taking  my  spleen  out  on  the  side  of  my 
poor  grey,  I  never  pulled  rein  till  Michael's  form  appeared  waiting, 
mounted  ready  to  join  me.  He  had  taken  the  precaution,  howeverj 
of  getting  on  the  Beyrout  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  start 
in  the  event  of  a  row  or  a  run,  on  which  latter  he  calculated  with 
certainty.  To  eject  him  from  his  seat,  by  taking  one  leg  and  throwing 
him  off  on  the  other  side,  to  heave  the  saddle  off  his  horse  and  put 
mine  on,  and  to  mount,  did  not  take  long. 

'♦' What  for  you  do  that,  sir? — what  for  you  do  so?'  was  all  he 
could  say,  as  I  ordered  him  to  come  on  as  fast  as  possible,  while  he 
stood  in  hopeless  misery,  looking  at  my  late  charger ;  who,  head 
down,  tail  out,  and  quivering  in  every  limb,  stood  the  model  of 
inutility  as  to  going  a-head.  On  I  went  though,  and,  pulling  up  at 
a  khan,  asked  for  a  fresh  horse ;  for  over-work,  short  rest,  hard 
riding,  and  original  badness,  all  conspired  against  my  miserable 
animal  carrying  me  much  further.  However,  my  appearance  I 
suppose  would  not  warrant  them  letting  me  have  one;  so,  after  a 
long  contest  between  self  and  going  on,  for  my  last  swig  of  brandy, 
I  compromised  the  matter  by  giving  my  horse  first  drink,  and 
finished  it  myself.  He  was  a  lion  again  immediately  he  swallowed  it; 
and,  taking  him  while  he  was  in  the  humour,  away  I  went :  but,  alas! 
those  cursed  sands !  I  never  yet  went  the  proper  road  over  them, 
though  I  tried  it  often,  and  somehow  one  gets  an  unlucky  knack  of 
going  round  and  round  under  certain  circumstances, 

"  My  horse  waxed  drunken,  and  I  more  ill-tempered,  till  at  last 
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•the  drunk'  forsook  him,  and  spur,  pipe-stick,  and  conversation  were 
equally  thrown  away  upon  him:  even  walking  beliind  and  pricking 
hira  on  with  my  sword  were  useless. 

"  However,  at  last  we  reached  the  beach  ;  and,  consigning  him  to 
Assaid's  man  to  take  home  carefully,  and  not  let  him  run  away,  I 
went  on  board,  and  so  to  sup  and  bed.  On  inquiry  the  next  day,  I 
found  he  could  not  be  indU|Ped  to  walk  even  home;  however,  very 
often  afterwards,  he  pranced  spicily  by,  regarding  me  with  looks 
of  love. 

"  And  now  farewell:  my  travelling  with  you,  worse  luck!  is  over 
for  a  time,  but  the  remembrance  of  our  journeys  together  will  blas6 
mo  for  all  future  ones. 

•'  F.  W E." 

When  I  reached  Rascheia,  I  found  my  fellow- 
traveller,  whose  leave  was  expired,  had  departed. 
Even  amoni^  these  mountaineers  ho  had  ingratiated 
himself,  and  I  found  the  Emir  full  of  anxieties  about 
the  danger  of  his  going  alone,  and  regrets  for  his 
departure. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  the  Emir  advised 
me  to  wait  until  the  next  morning  to  pursue  my 
journey,  as  the  roads  were  unsafe.  My  apprehensions 
of  danger,  however,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
were  by  this  time  considerably  blunted ;  and,  as  I 
feared  the  Emir''s  fleas  more  than  his  freebooters,  I 
prepared  to  depart. 

He  then  offered  me  an  escort,  which  I  also  declined, 
and  set  out  alone  on  my  road  to  l^amascus.  The 
way  was  very  solitary,  lying  for  the  most  part  between 
barren  mountains,  broken  by  frequent  precipices, 
amongst  which  we  soon  lost  our  way.  Whilst  hesi- 
tating what  direction  to  move  in  next,  the  moon 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  it  became  so  dark  that  wo 
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wcro  obliged  to  lie  down  for  the  night  where  wo 
were,  tying  our  horses  to  our  feet.  The  muleteer 
removed  the  bells  from  their  necks,  lest  their  sound 
should  attract  the  robbers  of  whom  we  had  been 
warned. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DAMASCUS. 

From  the  land  where  our  masters  no  longer  can  task  us, 
I  shall  see  the  rich  forest  that  waves  o'er  Damascus  ; 
From  the  peaks  of  high  Lebanon,  sacred  and  hoary, 
I  shall  look  o'er  that  country,  and  think  of  its  glory. 

Sir  J.  Hanmer. 

Day  dawned  upon  our  rocky  couch  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  We  had  been  sleeping  under  our  horses,  ami 
they  had  never  stirred  a  limb  for  fear  of  hurting  us.' 
The  evening  before,  our  path  had  Iain  among  bosomy 
hills,  and  quiet-looking,  drab-coloured  valleys.  This 
scenery,  if  not  attractive,  was  at  least  inoftensive  ; 
and  when  daylight  came,  and  found  where  we  had 
wandered  to,  the  change  was  great  indeed.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  great  battle  of  the  elements  had  taken 
place  during  the  night ;  the  rocks  been  rent  asunder 
in  the  struggle,  and  Nature  ghastily  wounded  in  the 
fray.     Wildly  distorted  as  the  scenery  seemed  when 

'  The  "  dew  of  Hermon  "  fell  so  heavily  during  the  night,  that  it 
ran  oflf  our  capotes  in  rivulets,  when  we  shook  them  ; — one  of  the 
thousand  instances  of  the  faithful  reflection  of  the  past  in  the 
present. 
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the  sun  shouo  over  it,  tlicrc  was  a  fearful  silence  and 
want  of  stir  that  enhanced  its  ciF(;ct.  CUfls  nodded 
over  us  as  if  they  had  been  awake  all  night  and  could 
stand  it  no  longer ;  precipices  and  dark  ravines  yawned 
beneath  us,  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  some  spasm  of  tho 
ni<rhtmare.  Not  a  livins:  thinij  was  to  bo  seen  around, 
no  drop  of  water,  no  leaf  of  tree — nothing  but  a  calm, 
terrible  sunshine  above,  and  blackened  rocks  and 
burnt  soil  below. 

We  emerged  from  these  savage  gorges  into  a  wide, 
disheartening  plain,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
dreary  mountains.  Our  horses  had  had  no  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  we  no  refreshment  of  any  kind 
for  twenty.  Finding  there  was  still  a  gallop  in  my 
steed's  elastic  limbs,  I  pushed  on  for  Damascus,  leaving 
my  people  to  follow  more  slowly.  After  a  couple  of 
hours""  hard  riding,  I  came  to  another  range  of  moun- 
tains, from  beyond  which  opened  the  view  of  Da- 
mascus, that  the  Prophet  abstained  from  as  too 
delightful  for  this  probationary  world. 

It  is  said  that  after  many  days  of  toilsome  travel, 
beholding  the  city  thus  lying  at  his  feet,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Only  one  Paradise  is  allowed  to  man  ;  I  will  not 
take  mine  in  this  world  f  and  so  he  turned  away 
his  horse's  head  from  Damascus,  and  pitched  his  tent 
in  the  de.^ert. 

I  reined  up  my  steed  with  difficulty  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  ;  he  had  already,  perhaps,  heard  tho  murmur 
of  the  distant  waters,  or  instinct  told  him  that 
Nature's  life-streams  flowed  beneath  that  bright 
oreen   foliage.      For  miles   around  us   lay  the  dead 
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desert,  whoso  sands  appeared  to  quiver  under  the 
shower  of  sunbeams  ;*  far  away  to  the  south  and  east 
it  spread  hke  a  boundless  ocean  ;  but  there,  beneath 
our  feet,  lay  such  an  island  of  verdure  as  no  where 
else  perhaps  exists.  Mass  upon  mass  of  dark,  deli- 
cious foliage  rolled  like  waves  among  garden  tracts  of 
brilliant  emerald  green.  Here  and  there,  the  clus- 
tering blossoms  of  the  orange  or  the  nectarine  lay  like 
foam  upon  that  verdant  sea.  Minarets,  white  as 
ivory,  shot  up  their  fairy  towers  among  the  groves  ; 
and  purple  mosque-domes,  tipped  with  the  golden 
crescent,  gave  the  only  sign  that  a  city  lay  bowered 
beneath  those  rich  plantations. 

One  hour's  gallop  brought  me  to  the  suburban  gates 
of  Mezze,  and  thenceforth  I  rode  on  through  streets, 
or  rather  lanes,  of  pleasant  shadow.  For  many  an 
hour  we  had  seen  no  water:  now  it  gushed,  and 
gleamed,  and  sparkled  all  around  us  ;  from  aqueduct 
above,  and  rivulet  below,  and  marble  fountain  in  the 
walls — everywhere  it  poured  forth  its  rich  abundance  ; 
and  my  horse  and  I  soon  quenched  our  burning  thirst 
in  Abaua  and  Pharphar. 

On  we  went,  among  gardens,  and  fountains,  and 
odours,  and  cool  shade,  absorbed  in  sensations  of 
delight,  like  the  knights  of  old  who  had  just  past  from 
some  ordeal  to  its  reward.  Fruits  of  every  delicate 
shape  and  hue  bended  the  boughs  hospitably  over  our 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  effect  of  any  possible  evapo- 
ration, or  of  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light ;  but  all  within  the 
horizon  seemed  sometimes  of  a  stir,  which  was  very  trying  to  the 
sight. 

l2 
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heads  ;  llowors  hung  in  canopy  upon  tho  trees,  and 
lay  iu  variegated  carpet  on  tho  ground  j  tho  lanes 
through  which  wc  went  were  long  arcades  of  arching 
bouiihs  ;  the  walls  were  composed  of  largo  square 
blocks  of  dried  mud,  which  iu  that  bright,  dazzling 
liirht  somewhat  resembled  Cyclopean  architecture,  and 
gave,  I  know  not  what,  of  simplicity  and  primitivencss 
to  the  scene.  At  lenfrth  I  entered  tho  city,  and 
thenceforth  lost  the  sun  while  I  remained  there. 
The  luxurious  people  of  Damascus  exclude  all  sunshine 
from  their  bazaars  by  awnings  of  thick  mat,  wherever 
vine-trellises  or  vaulted  roofs  do  not  render  this  pre- 
caution unnecessary. 

The  effect  of  this  pleasant  gloom,  the  cool  currents 
of  air  created  by  the  narrow  streets,  the  vividness  of 
the  bazaars,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Oriental 
dress,  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  spice-shops,  the  tinkle 
of  the  brass  cups  of  the  seller  of  sherbets — all  this 
affords  a  pleasant  but  bewildering  change  from   the 
silent  desert  and  the  glare  of  sunshine.     And  then  the 
glimpses  of  places  strange  to  your  eye,  yet  familiar  to 
your  imagination,  that  you  catch  as  you  pass  along. 
Here  is  the  portal  of  a  large  khan,  with  a  fountain  and 
cistern  in  the  midst.     Camels  and  bales  of  merchan- 
dize and  turbaned  negroes  are  scattered  over  its  wide 
quadrangle,  and  an  arcade  of  shops  or   offices   sur- 
rounds it,  above  and  below,  like  the  streets  of  Chester. 
Another  portal  opens   into  a  public  bath,   with   its 
fountains,  its  reservoirs,  its  gay  carpets,  and  its  luxuri- 
ous inmates,  clothed  in  white  linen,  and  reclining  upon 
cushions  as  they  smoke  their  cliibouques. 
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In  the  luxury  of  a  Turkish  bath,   I  soon  forgot  the 
fatigue  of  a  thirty  hours'*  journey ;  and  even  my  horse, 
(who,  however,  had  been  resting  while  I  was  climbing 
Mount  Hernion,)  soon  recovered  his  spirits  and  con- 
dition.    After  brealdast,  the  first  food  or  drink  1  had 
tasted  for  twent3^-four    hours,   I  went  to  visit    Mr. 
Wood,  the  British  Consul.     His  hospitable  house  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  Syria,  though  you  enter  it 
from  a  dull  street,  by  a  low  and  unpretending  portal. 
A  group  of  Janizaries  and  other  servants  were  loung- 
ing about  the  small  outer  court,  whence  I  passed  into  a 
garden,  round  three  sides  of  which  the   apartments 
ranged.     A  little  lake  of  crystal  water  lay  enclosed  by 
marble  banks,  and  overshadowed  by  beautiful  weeping- 
willows  ;  little  fountains  leaped  and  sparkled  in   all 
directions,  "  and  shook  their  loosened  silver  in  the 
sun."     Arcades  of  orange,  and  lemon,  and  mimosa- 
trees  afforded  a  quivering  shade  to  the  marble  mosaic 
paths  and  the  parterres  of  flowers.     At  one  end  of 
this   court,    or  garden,    was  a   lofty   alcove,  with    a 
ceiling  richly  carved  in  gold  and  crimson  fretw(u-k  ; 
the  Avails  are    ornamented   with    arabesques,    and  a 
wide  divan  runs  round  the  three  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  opens  on  the  garden  and  its  fountains. 
Next  to  this  alcove  is  a  beautiful  drawing-room,  with 
marble  floor  and  arabesque  roof,  and  carved  niches, 
and  softened  light  falling  on  delicately-painted  walls  ; 
in  the  midst  is  an  alabaster  basin,  into  which  water 
falls  from  four  fantastic  little  fountains. 

Mr.  Wood    appears  to   have   extensive    influence 
among  the  Arabs,  and  much  consideration  among  the 
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Turks.  He  has  travelled  very  widely  in  the  East, 
and  seems  to  understand  its  various  people  well.  I 
would  gladly  enliven  these  pages  with  some  of  his 
amusing  Eastern  anecdotes  and  information,  hut  for 
the  character  of  confidence  that  every  private  conver- 
sation possesses,  or  should  possess. 

After  one  night*'s  trial  of  the  hotel,  the  traveller 
will  he  glad  to  remove  to  the  Franciscan  convent, 
which,  though  squalid  enough,  is  comparatively 
free  from  vermin.  The  terrace,  too,  upon  this  con- 
vent, commands  the  best  view  perhaps  of  the  city, 
and,  on  a  moonlight  night,  is  the  most  pleasant 
place  imaginable  to  smoke  "  the  pipe  of  repose." 
The  fathers,  moreover,  are  jovial  fellows,  and  possess 
a  capital  cellar  of  the  "  Vino  d'oro,"  for  which  the  Le- 
banon is  famous. 

Then  the  young  Christian  women  of  the  city  come 
hither  in  numbers  to  confession,  which,  if  their 
tongue  be  as  candid  as  their  eloquent  eyes,  must  be 
rather  a  protracted  business.  Although,  like  the 
Moslemin,  these  fair  penitents  wear  the  yashmak,  or 
veil,  in  the  streets,  they  afford  ample  opportunity  to 
the  stranger  to  judge  of  their  far-famed  beauty  while 
wandering  about  these  cloisters,  waiting  till  the  little 
confessional  is  vacant,  or,  perchance,  until  they  have 
more  to  say  to  its  cowled  occupant.  And  they  are 
passing  fair,  these  Damascus,  or  (as  it  is  called  in 
Arabic)  these  Sham  Christians :  but  the  Jewess, 
with  her  aristocratic  mien,  her  proud  yet  airy  step 
and  eagle  eye,  throws  all  others  into  the  shade,  and 
vindicates  her  lineal  descent  from  the  patriarchs  on 
this,  Eve's  native  land. 
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I  thought  Damascus  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
Cairo,  in  every  respect.  It  is  much  more  thoroughly 
Oriental  in  its  appearance,  in  its  mysteries,  in  the 
look  and  character  of  its  inhahitauts.  The  spirit  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  is,  still  quite  alive  in  these,  its 
native  streets  ;  and  not  only  do  you  hear  their  fantastic 
tales  repeated  to  rapt  audiences  in  the  cofi'ee-houses, 
but  you  see  them  hourly  exemplified  in  living  scenes, 

I  was  never  tired  of  roaming  through  the  bazaars  of 
Damascus  ;  I  strolled  about  them  by  the  hour,  watch- 
ing the  life  and  little  interests  of  the  pale  people  who 
live  and  die  in  their  shadowy  arcades.' 

The  merchants  sit  on  their  counters ;  you  stand  in 
the  street ;  there  is  no  house  to  enter,  but  the  whole 
bazaar  is  like  one  great  shop,  with  a  number  of  shelves 
rano;ed  aloufj  its  sides  in  little  niches.  On  each  shelf 
is  a  man  or  a  boy,  whose  long  draperies  are  arranged 
gracefully  round  them  ;  immense  turbans,  of  some 
costly  material  and  very  vivid  colours,  on  their  heads. 
Here  is  a  pale  boy,  with  a  brilliantly  gay  shawl  folded 
round  his  brow,  working  lace  in  a  hand-loom,  and 
watching  the  shop  at  the  same  time  ;  there  is  a  man 

•  In  most  countries,  it  is  undignified  and  dangerous  to  speak  a 
language  imperfectlj' ;  but,  in  the  East,  where  everything  goes  by 
contraries,  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of  high  breeding  and  superiority. 
The  lordly  Turk  never  condescends  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about 
the  Arab's  language,  and  therefore  his  words,  like  those  of  other 
fashionables,  are  few,  and  well  listened  to.  Such  a  peculiarity  not 
only  assists  one  in  society,  but  also  enables  the  traveller  to  wear  the 
Turkish  dress  undiscovered :  this  is  by  far  the  handsomest,  most 
comfortable,  and  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  habits  of  life  ; 
besides  which  it  enables  the  wearer  to  mingle  unobserved  and  un- 
avoided  ia  the  places  whence  hn  caa  derive  most  amusement. 
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of  seventy,  Avith  snowy  board  and  cashmere  shawl, 
and  pale  pink  gabardine,  and  mulberry- coloured 
mantle.  Here  a  handsome  young  Turk  is  measuring 
Euiilish  chintz  to  a  woman  veiled  i'rom  head  to  foot  in 
a  white  shroud-like  sheet,  with  a  dark-coloured  hand- 
kerchief over  her  face ;  there  a  water-carrier  walks 
swiftly  by,  jingling  his  bright  brazen  cups  together ; 
he  has  an  immense  glass  jar,  full  of  iced  sherbet, 
slung  under  his  arm  ;  its  long  neck  is  tipped  with  a 
lump  of  snow  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  :  you  drink  a 
deep  draught  of  the  nectar,  your  servant  pays  four 
paras  (about  half  a  farthing),  and  he  moves  on.  Here 
a  speculator  in  smoke  is  walking  about  with  a  sheaf  of 
nargilehs,  which  ho  puts  unasked  into  his  customers' 
mouths.  They  smoke,  apparently  unconsciously :  and, 
when  the  proprietor  returns,  he  receives  about  a  farthing 
as  his  fee.  There  is  a  man  sellinij  coloured  ices  at  a 
halfpenny  a  saucerful.  There  trays  of  fruit  attract 
your  eye — plums,  apricots,  and  enormous  water- 
melons that  melt  in  the  mouth  like  snow  ;  here  comes  a 
donkey,  laden  with  cucumbers,  apparently  the  favourite 
refreshment,  for  almost  every  one  stops  him ;  here  a 
string  of  tall,  awkward  camels  fills  the  narrow  street ; 
there,  seated  on  his  shopboard,  is  an  old  man  drowsily 
nodding  among  the  silks  of  India  and  Syria ;  and  there 
are  two  pale  boys  playing  dominoes  in  an  armourer's 
shop,  from  the  roof  of  which  daggers  hang  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  and  quantities  of  ivory-handled 
knives,  that  make  the  niche  look  like  a  cave  of  stalac- 
tites. Many  of  the  shopkeepers  are  mere  amateurs — 
men  who  have  land  or  houses,  but  who  amuse  them- 
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selves  by  sitting  crosslegi^ed  from  morning  to  niglit, 
and  selling  their  quaint  commodities  in  the  cool  shade. 

Damascus  is  all  of  a  bubble  with  nargilehs  and 
fountains ;  the  former  are  in  every  moutli,  and  the 
latter  gush  from  every  corner  of  the  street.  These 
fountains  aro  in  themselves  very  characteristic, 
beautifully  carved  with  fanciful  designs,  that  seem 
ever  striving  to  evade  the  Moslem's  law  against 
imitating  anything  in  creation.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  turned  into  a  source  of  pleasure,  by  the  cool 
currents  of  air  that  are  ingeniously  cultivated,  and 
the  profusion  of  ices,  creams,  and  juicy  fruits,  that 
everywhere  present  themselves.  Many  of  the  shop- 
keepers have  large  feather  fans,  which  are  in  constant 
flutter ;  and  even  the  jewellers,  as  they  work  in  public, 
turn  aside  from  the  little  crucibles,  in  which  ingots  of 
gold  or  silver  are  learning  ductility  and  obedience  to 
art,  to  fan  their  pallid  cheeks,  and  agitate  their  per- 
fumed beards  with  these  wide-spread  fans. 

The  rides  about  Damascus  are  very  striking  and 
pleasant,,  You  wander  throuirh  a  labyrinth  of  syca- 
more, or  walnut-shaded  lanes,  with  bright  Abana 
and  Pharphar  gleaming  through  the  foliage,  or  spark- 
ling in  stream  or  fountain.  Sometimes  you  find  a 
picturesque  mill  terminating  the  path  that  has  led  you 
wandering,  and  sometimes  you  come  upon  a  group  of 
Syrians  smoking  indolently  in  an  harbour,  or  rushing 
about  like  maniacs  on  active  horses,  that  seem  to  enjoy 
their  wild  game  of  the  Jereed  as  much  as  their  riders. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  Damascus,  except  the 
city's  self     No  vestige  remains  of  the  palaces  of  the 
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Sultans,  .ind,  indeed,  few  of  any  other  antiquity, 
tliough  tills  is  probably  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world.  Eleazer,  the  trusty  steward  of  Abraham,  was 
a  citizen  of  it  nearly  4,000  years  ago,  and  the  Arabs 
maintain  that  Adam  was  created  here  out  of  the  red 
clay  that  is  now  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  potter 
into  other  forms. 

Damascus  life  begins  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  shops  are  almost  all  closed  by  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  :  thenceforth  the  cafes  and 
the  gardens  become  filled,  and,  after  sunset,  you 
seldom  meet  any  one  in  the  streets ;  the  few  who 
appear  there  are  obliged  to  carry  lanterns,  and  the 
different  quarters  of  the  town  are  enclosed  by  guarded 
gates. 

The  women  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be  very  hand- 
some, and  I  think  deserve  this,  as  well  as  other  less 
complimentary  reputations.  They  affect  a  deep  seclu- 
sion, like  the  Caireues,  and  are  more  ingenious  per- 
haps in  evading  its  restrictions.  The  Turks  here  are 
more  fantastical  than  in  any  part  of  the  East,  except 
Mecca  ;  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  visit  the  mosques  : 
the  risk  incurred  in  doing  so  is  of  that  unpleasant  kind 
that  has  nothing  redeeming  or  tempting  in  its  exploit. 
These  mosques  are  inhabited  by  a  set  of  filthy  der- 
vishes, who  assail  a  Christian  with  every  sort  of  insult 
and  outrage,  even  if  protected  by  the  Sultan's  firman 
and  the  Pasha's  officers. 

The  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the 
Latin  Church :  there  are  some  Greeks,  and  a  few 
Armenians  j  they  amount  in  all  to  about  5,000,  out 
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of  a  population  of  10,000.  They  are  as  fanatical 
and  grossly  ignorant  as  the  Moslems — at  least,  those 
few,  even  of  the  wealthier  class,  with  whom  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing.  Mr.  Graham,  a  missionary 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  about  to  establish  himself 
here,  where  he  will  apparently  find  as  little  opportunity 
as  encouragement.  The  Jews  amount  in  numbers  to 
six  or  seven  thousand,  and  have  the  reputation  of 
great  wealth. 

The  street  which  is  called  "  straight"  extends  from 
the  gate  named  Babel  Hadji  ^  to  the  great  bazaar. 
St.  PauFs  window  is  still  shown  in  the  walls,  and  these 
two  localities  are  almost  the  only  remains,  except  the 
base  of  some  of  the  old  walls,  that  connect  the  city 
with  its  past.  In  general,  where  there  are  no  bazaars, 
the  streets  are  blank,  dull,  and  windowless ;  but  the 
low  and  narrow  doorways  that  open  from  these  un- 
promising exteriors  lead  to  houses  of  great  beauty, 
richness,  and  picturesqueness.  There  is  always  a 
courtyard,  with  a  high  alcove  on  one  side,  where  the 
divan  is  spread.  Staircases,  overarclied  by  trelliced 
vines,  and  open  to  the  air,  lead,  under  broad  eaves,  to 
the  upper  stories  and  the  housetop.  A  fountain  plays 
in  a  little  garden  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  its 
basin  is  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  sheltered  by 
palm  or  orange  trees.  If  a  stranger  enters,  the  Moslem 
women  retire  to  the  hareem  above,  and  peep  from  its 
latticed  windows  ;  but  I  was  acquainted  with  some 
Christian  families,  in  which  the  women  remained 
undisturbed  by  visitors,  and  continued  their  embroidery 

*  "  The  Pilgrim's  Porch." 
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or  otlior  work  without  interruption,  though  they 
.solilom  joined  in  conversation. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Arab  p]i3'.sician,  who 
was  possessed  of  considerable  wealtli,  and  was  more- 
over a  person  of  literary  attainments,  and  apparently 
free  from  the  prejudices,  if  not  fi*om  the  belief,  of  the 
Koran.  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  him  one 
evening ;  and,  after  traversing  many  silent  streets 
with  guarded  gates  at  either  end,  I  arrived  at  one  of 
the  low  and  unpretending  doorways  I  have  mentioned. 

I  was  admitted  by  a  black  slave,  and  ushered 
through  a  long  dark  passage  into  a  courtyard,  which 
j)resented  a  very  striking  appearance :  in  the  midst, 
the  usual  fountain  leaped  and  sparkled  in  the  rays 
that,  falling  from  a  painted  lantern,  converted  each 
drop  of  spray  into  rubies  or  emeralds.^  JMimosas, 
hanging  their  flowery  wreaths,  and  orange-trees  bend- 
ing with  their  golden  fruit,  stood  round,  themselves 
shadowed  by  some  tall  luxuriant  palms.  On  one  side, 
many  lights  twinkled  in  the  lattices  of  the  hareem ; 
on  the  other,  rose  a  wide  alcove,  with  fretted  roof,  and 
a  raised  marble  floor.  The  divan  was  occupied  by 
some  gorgeously-clad  Turks,  some  merchants,  and  two 
Armenian  priests  in  violet  robes,  and  high  black 
turbans.  A  large  painted  lantern  threw  its  coloured 
liijht  upon  this  picturesque  and  imposing  group. 

The  circle,  except  the  priests,  rose  as  I  entered,  and 
remained  standing  until  I  had  taken  my  seat ;  then, 
resuming  theirs,  each  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and,  bowing  slowly,  muttered  something  about  Allah. 
A  pipe  was  then   presented,  and,   according  to  the 
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pleasant  Eastern  usage,  no  observation  was  addressed 
to  me,  until  I  had  time  to  become  familiarized  with  tho 
appearances  that  surrounded  me. 

My  liost  was  a  noble-looking  fellow,  with  piercing 
eyes  and  a  long  black  beard  ;  yet  his  countenance  Vv'oro 
an  expression  of  mirth  and  good-humour  that  con- 
trasted curiously  with  that  reverend  beard  and  lofty 
look,  A  long  robe  of  dark  flame-coloured  silk  was 
wrapped  round  his  waist  by  a  voluminous  shawl,  and 
a  white  muslin  turban  was  folded  broadly  on  his  fore- 
head. 

He  led  the  conversation  (through  an  interpreter') 
with  great  animation  and  interest  to  European  topics, 
inquiring  eagerly  about  steam,  chemistry,  and  railways. 
When  I  observed  that  almost  all  our  knowledge  of 
chemistr}'-  and  astronomy  came  originally  from  his 
countiy,  he  said  that  the  Arab  science  was  only  like 
ivater 'when  it  came  to  us  in  Frangistan  :  "you  put 
fire  under  it  and  turn  it  into  steam.  Ah,  yes  !"  he 
continued,  "you  English  know  all  things,  and  can  do 
what  you  please ;  you  know  more  of  us  than  we  do  of 
ourselves." 

After  some  conversation  on  medical  subjects,  he 
inquired  very  eagerly  about  magnetism,  and  begged 
that  I  would  show  him  how  it  was  done.  Vainly  I 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  art :  his  enthusiasm 

1  Mr.  Paton,  an  English  gentleman,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for 
this  and  other  facilities,  which  his  perfect  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and 
popularity  among  the  Arabs,  enabled  him  kindly  to  offer  to  me.  Ke 
has  just  published  a  very  valuable  little  volume,  entitled  "  The 
Modern  Syrians." 
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on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  eviidcd,  and,  at  layt,  I 
consented  to  explain  tho  isiinplo  process. 

Ho  beckoned  to  a  black  slave,  who  was  standing  by 
with  folded  arms,  to  approach  ;  and,  as  tho  gaunt 
negro  knelt  before  me,  the  whole  circle  closed  round 
us,  and  looked  on  in  breathless  suspense,  while  I  passed 
my  hands  slowly  over  my  patient's  eyes.  Soon  and 
suddenly,  to  my  surprise  and  their  astonishment,  a 
shudder  passed  over  the  gigantic  frame,  and  lie  sank 
upon  the  ground,  huddled  like  a  black  cloak  that  has 
fallen  from  a  peg.  A  low  exclamation  of  "  Wallah  !" 
escaped  from  all  the  bystanders,  who,  one  by  one, 
endeavoured  to  waken  him,  but  in  vain.  At  length, 
they  said  quietly,  "  He  is  dead,"  and  resumed  their 
pipes  and  their  placid  attitudes  on  the  divans,  as  if  it 
was  all  quite  regular.  My  host  was  beside  himself 
with  astonishment,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  eager 
questions,  to  which  I  only  replied  with  that  invaluable 
Burleigh  nod  that  throws  all  the  responsibility  of  per- 
ception on  the  inquirer,  and  off  of  the  nodder.  The 
physician  gazed  in  silence  for  some  time  on  the  appa- 
rently breathless  black  mass  of  humanity  that  lay 
heaped  upon  the  floor ;  and  then,  with  great  diffidence 
and  many  apologies,  requested  I  would  bring  him  back 
to  life,  as  he  was  worth  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  I 
was  fiir  from  certain  whether,  or  in  what  manner,  this 
was  to  be  done,  and  postponed  the  attempt  as  long  as 
possible.  At  leng-th  I  tried,  and  succeeded  with  a 
vengeance ! 

It  was  like  a  thousand  wakeninjjs  from  a  thousand 
sleeps  —  long-suppressed   consciousness   seemed  sud- 
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deuly  to  flash  upon  his  brain,  too  powerfully  for  its 
patient  endurance.  With  a  fearful  howl,  he  started 
to  his  feet,  flung  wide  his  arras,  threw  back  his  head, 
and,  while  his  eyes  rolled  widely  in  their  sockets,  he 
burst  into  a  terrible  shrickins;  sort  of  lau2;hter.  Ho 
seized  a  large  vase  of  water,  and  dashed  it  into  frag- 
ments on  the  marble  floor :  he  tore  up  the  divan,  and 
smashed  the  lantern  into  a  thousand  bits  ;  then,  with 
his  arms  spread  wide,  he  rushed  about  the  courtyard, 
while  the  terrified  Turks  hid  themselves,  or  fled  in 
every  direction.  As  I  watched  their  horror-stricken 
countenances,  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  various  light 
of  the  moon  and  the  remaininir  lantern,  their  Ions: 
draperies  tangling  in  the  plants  and  pillars,  their  black 
pursuer  stalking  along  as  if  engaged  in  some  grim 
(jame  of  "  blindman\s  buS' :""  too-other  with  the  howl 
of  the  maniac  ringing  far  and  wide  through  the  silent 
night,  the  shi"ieks  of  the  women  in  the  hareem  above, 
the  rapid  tread  of  the  pursued  and  the  tramp  of  the 
pursuer  among  the  palms  and  mimosas  in  the  strange- 
looking  courtyard,  the  whole  seemed  to  me  like  some 
fearful  dream,  of  which  I  watched  the  result  in  painful 
and  constrained  suspense. 

At  length,  the  slave  became  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotions,  and,  flinging  himself  on  the 
ground,  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Gra- 
dually he  came  to  himself,  looked  puzzledly  round  on 
the  scene  of  devastation  he  had  wrought,  and  then 
quietly  resumed  his  meek  attitude,  and  stood  with 
folded  arms  on  his  naked  chest. 

Peace  being  restored,  the  scattered  audience  emerged 
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one  by  ono  from  tlicir  liidiug-placos,  the  hratcm  .and 
fresh  pipes  were  lighted,  and  we  all  resumed  our  seats, 
exoe]>t  the  Armoiiiau  priests,  who  had  disappeared  in 
the  coufusiou.  The  negro  was  then  examined,  and  he 
described  his  sensations  as  those  of  exquisite  delight ; 
but  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  all  that  he  had  done. 
As  I  had  preserved  an  air  of  quiet  indifterence 
(wliich  I  was  far  from  feeling)  through  the  transaction, 
the  Orientals  thought  the  matter  was  all  quite  right, 
and  looked  upon  me  with  great  respect.  My  host 
professed  himself  as  much  obliged  as  astonished  by 
the  performance,  and  begged  of  me  to  return  the  next 
evening  to  repeat  the  experiment,  "  Heaven  forbid  !" 
thought  I,  as  I  took  leave  of  my  host,  as  the  following 
day  I  did  of  Damascus.' 

>  The  celebrated  sword-blades  are  no  longer  manufactured  here. 
The  trade  was  transferred  to  Khorassan  by  one  of  the  many  con- 
querors that  have  ravaged  this  fair  city.  The  steel  was  "  cut  as  fine 
as  horsehair,  and  interwoven  with  gold  as  finely  drawn  as  woman's 
tresses,"  then  subjected  to  fire  till  each  metal  became  imbued  with 
the  virtues  of  the  other,  and  the  blade  would  cut  gossamer  as  it 
floated  in  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BAALBEC. 

He  saw  the  Sun  go  down 

On  that  great  Temple,  once  his  own, 
Whose  lofty  columns  stand  subUme, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high, 
Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 

Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by. 

Moore. 

I  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Damascus  until  the  English 
monthly  mail  arrived  j  so  I  sent  my  servants  forward 
early  in  the  morning  to  wait  for  me  at  Zcbdani, 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  parting  cup  with 
the  jolly  friars,  and  many  warnings  of  my  danger  in 
going  alone  at  such  an  hour,  I  started. 

I  pressed  up  the  steep  and  burning  side  of  the 
mountain,  along  the  edge  of  an  extraordinary  ravine, 
through  which  the  Barada,  the  ancient  Pharphar, 
rushes  from  the  highlands  to  the  plains  ;  thence,  across 
a  drear^',  blasted-looking,  mountainous  country,  in 
which  not  a  blade  of  grass,  of  heath,  or  the  vilest  weed 
was  to  be  seen.  Naked  red  or  grey  rocks  appeared 
everywhere,  giving  back  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
with  interest,  and  shining  upward  into  the  eyes.     But, 
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in  tho  narrow  glen,  through  wliich  the  river  flowed, 
all  was  beauty,  richness,  and  verdure ;  a  long  waving 
line  of  poplars  marked  the  course  of  the  stream,  as  far 
as  tho  eye  could  reach  ;  these  niinarct-like  trees,  and 
the  dome-like  masses  of  tho  sycamore's  heavy  foliage, 
relieved  against  the  evening  sky,  resembled  a  strip  of 
some  Oriental  city.  Beneath  ran  tho  bright  river  in 
a  channel  of  emerald  green,  with  here  a  foam-flecked 
mill,  and  there  a  vine-sheltered  khan  upon  its  banks. 

Mills  and  Khans,  however,  and  every  other  sign  of 
social  life  soon  ceased,  and  I  found  myself  traversing 
alone  a  wide  desolate  waste,  on  which  the  sun  went 
down  in  pui-ple  clouds.  Here  I  lost  my  w^ay,  and  it 
was  long  before  I  chanced  to  learn  the  right  road  from 
a  goatherd.  When  I  reached  the  pathway  again,  the 
last  light  of  day  was  vanishing.  Every  where  I  met 
groups  returning  to  their  homes,  carrying  their  har- 
vest home,  or  driving  flocks  ;  then  the  precipitous 
path  became  more  difficult,  the  river  foamed  more 
wildly,  the  peasants  became  fewer,  and  hurried  past 
me  without  wishino;  to  exchange  salutations  with  one 
who  was  leaving  the  haunts  of  men  at  that  late  hour. 

The  few  villages  that  occur  in  this  wild  valley,  and 
every  trace  of  cultivation,  seemed  confined  to  the 
river-side.  I  passed  some  tombs  curiously  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Jews 
during  the  Eoman  persecution.  Thence,  after  passing 
over  a  beautiful  bridge,  I  entered  upon  the  Vale  of 
Baalbec.  I  rode  as  fast  as  my  wearied  horse  would 
travel  for  some  hours  ;  but  at  last  the  power  of  the 
spur  failing,  I  was  fain  to  walk. 
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A  full  moon  shone  upon  the  wild,  wide,  lonely 
scene,  and  made  curious  illusions  with  the  rocks  and 
bushes  by  the  wayside,  by  which  every  thing  imagi- 
nable, from  crouching  demon  to  crawling  Arab,  was 
represented. 

My  maps  were  with  my  luggage,  and  I  had  only  a 
slight  sketch  from  Arrowsmitirs  very  inaccurate  map 
to  guide  me  over  the  waste.  In  following  its  guidance, 
I  repeatedly  lost  my  way,  until  a  light  on  a  far  moun- 
tain side  announced  a  village.  Eiding  up  to  this,  I 
found  most  of  its  inhabitants  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
outside  their  houses.  One  of  the  women,  waking  up, 
very  civilly  directed  me,  and,  after  another  weary 
hour's  ride  throuo-h  fragrant  lanes  of  o-um-cistus  and 
wild  roses,  I  reached  the  pretty  little  village  of  Zeb- 
dani.  This  is  consecrated  by  the  pleasant  association 
of  being  the  spot  wherein  Cain  murdered  Abel,  and 
here  I  found  my  tent,  in  which  I  was  soon  soundly 
asleep. 

Zebdaui  itself  is  beautifully  situated  among  cluster- 
ing groves  and  rapid  streams  ;  but,  on  emerging  from 
its  friendly  shade,  I  rode  through  a  perfectly  bleak 
and  barren  country,  until  I  came  in  sight  of  the  huge 
pile  of  the  temple  of  Eaalbcc,  with  six  light  columns 
towering  over  it ;  it  is  situated  a  httle  to  the  right  of 
the  centre  of  the  Valley  of  Bekaa.  This  vale  is  about 
twelve  miles  wide,  and  divides  Lebanon  from  Anti- 
Lebanon  :  it  is  extremely  rich  and  naturally  fertile, 
consisting  of  a  thick  bed  of  argillaceous  clay  on  a  red 
sandstone.  It  is  very  partially  cultivated,  however, 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  a   Turkish  govern- 
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mcnt.  I  counted  a  herd  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
camels  focdiiii;  together  on  one  part  of  the  plain  ;  on 
others  corn  was  standing,  or  being  threshed  in  a  very 
primitive  manner,  by  means  of  small  oxen  drawing  a 
sledge  over  it,  as  it  lay  strewn  in  circles  round  a  har- 
vest heap.  A  little  boy  stood  upon  each  ledge,  and 
seemed  to  be  practising  attitudes  as  he  goaded  on  his 
lazy  team.  1  passed  two  or  three  w'ido  and  dry  water- 
courses, with  lofty  clitFs  of  sandstone,  and  at  length 
reached  the  quarries  whence  Baalbec  rose.  Numbers 
of  stones,  hewn,  or  partly  so,  are  lying  here  still ;  one 
of  them  measures  68  feet  by  14,  and  must  weigh 
nearly  100  tons. 

Tradition  (and  we  have  no  other  guide)  says  that 
Baalbec  was  built  by  Solomon  in  order  to  please  one 
of  his  Sidonian  wives,'  who  was  a  sun-worshipper. 
In  order  to  raise  this  amazing  pile,  he  pressed  into 
the  service  numbers  of  the  Genii,  male  and  female, 
who  were  under  his  command.  The  former  built  the 
walls,  the  latter  carried  the  stones  from  this  quarry  i 
the  vast  block  I  have  mentioned  was  being  borne  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  female  Ginn,  when  she  heard  that 
her  brother  had  been  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of  part 
of  the  temple  he  was  building.  She  flung  down  her 
load,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  no  one  has  taken 
up  since. 

Baalbec  forms  literally  a  vast  pile  of  buildings. 
Crushed,  broken,  and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  it  lies 
heaped  upon  its  huge  platform  in  magnificent  con- 
fusion.    This  platform  itself  seems  as  enduring  as  the 

'  Or  for  Belbeis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  for  his  Pharaonic  bride. 
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cliffs  of  nature  that  it  imitates  :  the  rocks  of  which  it 
is  composed  measure  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  length. 
No  one  knows  by  whom,  or  by  what  race  of  men  this 
was  built,  but  on  it  havp  been  successively  erected  the 
Corinthian  temples  of  the  Romans,  and  the  light, 
tlmtastic  arcliitccture  of  the  Saracens. 

High  above  this  varied  mass,  tower  six  noble 
columns,  upwards  of  seventy  feet  in  height,  that  meet 
the  eye  of  the  farthest  wanderer  on  this  great  plain. 
I  know  nothing  equal  in  effect  to  their  imposing  array. 
Beneath  lie  strewn  around,  or  ranged  along  the  plat- 
form's edge,  a  vast  prolusion  of  broken  masses  of 
architecture,  and  some  walls  with  niches  exquisitely 
cai-ved.  The  most  striking  view  perhaps  is  from  the 
south-east,  where  part  of  the  magnificent  portico  still 
remains ;  and  an  avalanche  of  splendid  ruins  seems 
pouring  from  the  old  temple  on  the  plain,  as  if  its 
courts  overflowed  with  those  colossal  columns,  chapi- 
ters, and  entablatures. 

Beneath  the  platform  run  two  vast  vaulted  passages ; 
and  above,  as  you  wander  among  courts  like  squares, 
and  aisles  like  streets,  it  seems  rather  to  be  some  great 
city,  whose  ruins  you  are  traversing,  tliau  the  bound- 
aries of  a  temple.  The  original  foundations  seem  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  tlie  sun  under  the  name  of 
Baal :  when  the  Corinthian  temples  rose,  the  same 
dedication  still  continued  under  the  name  of  Helios. 
Then  came  the  Saracens,  who  preferred  the  ancient 
name  of  Baalbec  to  that  of  Heliopolis,  and  the 
crescent  usurped  the  place  of  the  god  of  day.  Tradi- 
tion whispers  that  Baldach,  the  friend  of  Job,  in- 
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habited  this  valley  once.  History  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  its  city  and  its  temple,  imtil  the  biographies 
of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Heliogabalus  afford  glimpses 
of  its  existence. 

Baalbec  seems  to  have  risen  at  one  time  into  con- 
siderable eminence  under  the  Saracens,  and  Burck- 
hardt  speaks  of  two  mosques  and  a  handsome  palace 
as  standing  here  even  in  his  time.  Now,  only  a 
miserable  village  remains,  and  what  is  called  a  palace, 
belonging  to  the  Emir  Handjiar.  He  was  absent  at 
the  period  of  my  visit,  enforcing  the  disarming  of  the 
Metoualis,  by  the  order  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus, 

Baalbec  by  moonlight  is  a  sight  to  remember  for 
ever.  As  I  sat  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  with  my 
Arabs  lying  round  me,  their  horse  feeding  by  the  side 
of  each,  I  thought  with  regret  that  this  was  the  last 
evening  I  should  ever  pass  among  such  scenes. 
Henceforth  my  course  was  to  the  westward. 

I  had  begun  to  love  the  climate,  and  the  solitude, 
and  the  adventure  that  I  found  in  the  far  East — the 
crowded  world  admits  of  no  real  retirement  but  that 
which  is  fenced  round  by  deserts,  and  difficulty,  and 
dan2:er.  But  the  red  Indian  does  not  range  more 
freely  in  his  prairie,  than  does  the  traveller  in  the 
East :  no  time,  circumstance,  or  responsibilities  fetter 
his  free  will  and  action :  he  is  despotic  over  his  at- 
tendants, whose  wild  hearts  are  as  reckless  of  danger 
and  privation  as  his  own.  Swiftly  and  silently  he 
traverses  strange  lauds  ;  little  rest  is  required  for  his 
desert-born  cavalcade ;  little  speech  necessary  for  his 
few  wants.     He  raises  his  hand,  and  his  canvas  home 
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falls  from  the  sumptcr-liorso  upon  tho  ground  ;  the 
fire,  the  spread  carpet,  the  light  repast,  all  follow  in 
their  course.  He  waves  his  hand,  they  vanish;  he 
points  with  his  fingers  to  some  distant  hill,  or  moun- 
tain pass,  and  his  people'  require  no  other  direction  as 
to  their  route  :  now  sweeping  tho  plains  at  a  gallop  ; 
now  loitering  among  tho  mountain  glades ;  now 
bivouacked  in  a  Moslem  villaire,  or  minolin";  unnoticed 
among  the  crowds  of  some  city,  famous  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  is  a  strangely  pleasant  life,  the  interest  of 
which  grows  hourly  stronger  as  it  becomes  more 
familiar. 

The  following  picture,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
pronounced  to  be  perfect,  is  as  faithful  as  it  is 
eloquent — 

In  the  wilds 

Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams.     He  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects :  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been.         »         *         * 

And  at  the  last  he  lay 

Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness. 
Couched  amid  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them  ;  at  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain,  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven.' 

But  I  cannot  hope  that  the  patient  reader  would 
wish  to  linger  longer  among  such  scenes ;  and  I  must 
*  From  Byron's  '*  Dream." 
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take  loavo  of  Baalbcc.  Now  wc  have  l)ut,  the  Cedars 
to  visit,  and  theu  this  pilgrimage  draws  rapidly  to  a 
close. 

At  sunrise  I  started  for  the  Cedars.     Hitherto  its 
shadows   had   fallen   behind   me ;    now  henceforth  I 
followed  them.  Traversing  the  wide  plain  that  divides 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,    I   turned    aside    to   visit   a  tall,   isolated 
column,  that  seems  perfectly  uncalled-for  here,  and 
yields  no  explanation  of  its  present  or  its  past.    There 
is  not  even  a  vestige  of  any  other  ruin  near  it.     At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  came  to  a  pretty  little 
Maronite  village,  called  Derr  El  Akmar.     ISly  people 
were  some  distance  in  advance,  when  I  halted  here  to 
talk  to  some  of  the  friendly  inhabitants,  and  drink  of 
a  bowl  of  milk  that  was  hospitably  tendered  by  a 
Christian   woman.     As    I   raised  it  to  my  lips,  an 
insolent-looking    Bedawee,   who   was   standing  near, 
gave  it  a  tip  with  his  spear,  which  spilt  some  of  its 
contents.     Now  to  avenge  an  insult  is,  in  the  East, 
a  matter  of  duty :  forbearance  is  inevitably  attributed 
to  cowardice  by  a  people  whose  only  law  is  that  of 
force,  and  to  retaliate  an  injury  becomes  a  moral  duty 
essential  to  self-defence.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
1  waited  to  make  these  reflections,  but  I  acted  instinc- 
tively on  their  result.    Emptjdng  the  remainder  of  the 
bowl  upon  the  Arab's  head,  I  swept  my  kurbash  twice 
across  his  face   and   shoulders,   not   considering  the 
terrible  effects  of  its  electric  stripes :    instantly  two 
large  red  welts  started  up  from  the  skin  where  the  whip 
had  fallen :    he  gave  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain,  and, 
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stepping  back,  blew  the  fuse  of  his  matchlock  in  the 
intervals  of  his  screaming.  Some  men  and  women 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  but  he  shook  them  fiercely 
off",  and,  clinching  liis  fist  at  me,  he  darted  awaj- 
among  the  woods. 

I  confess  that  for  some  time  I  closely  scrutinized 
each  cavern  and  grove  that  I  passed  by,  and  turned 
round  more  than  once  to  see  if  my  enemy  was  following. 
I  never  saw  him  again  ;  and  indeed,  soon  forgot  him 
in  the  wild  beauty  of  the  sceneiy  by  which  I  was 
surrounded.  The  pathway,  as  usual,  took  a  mountain 
stream  for  guide,  the  simple  engineering  of  the  country 
taking  it  for  granted  that  this  impetuous  pioneer 
would  take  the  shortest  course  it  could  find  fi-oni  its 
fountain  to  the  plain.  And,  in  truth,  she  was  a  plea- 
sant guide  to  follow,  that  Undine  of  the  mountains  ; 
with  her  merry  voice,  and  lighthearted  friskings,  as 
she  scattered  diamonds  from  her  shining  robes  upon 
the  emerald-green  cloak  that  Nature,  like  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  had  strewn  upon  her  path.  A  rich  and 
varied  foliage  made  a  grateful  sliade,  and  rustled  in 
pleasant  harmony  with  the  bees  that  hummed  among 
the  wild  flowers.  Then  would  start  up  some  high, 
projecting  cliff*,  the  summit  of  which,  when  won,  com- 
manded a  wide  view  of  the  beautiful  valley.  So  we 
went  on,  ever  diving  into  shady  valleys,  or  emerging 
on  some  rocky  platform  where  the  breeze  blew  free, 
and  the  eye  could  wander  far  over  Ca?lesyria.  Gra- 
dually the  flowering  shrubs  ceased,  the  forest  trees 
gave  way  to  the  pine  or  the  prickly  oak,  and  at  last 
we  wound  along  the  side  of  a  naked  mountain,  where 
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our  horses  could  scarce  find  footing.  Then  again 
descending,  we  came  to  a  ruined  village  named  Ainete, 
the  cause  of  whoso  desolation  avc  vainly  inc^uired  from 
a  party  of  mountaineers,  who  joined  us  here.  From 
Ainete  the  path  becomes  very  didicult  and  dangerous  : 
our  horses  even  seemed  to  tread  hurriedly  and  fearfully 
along  a  path  that  none  but  a  lizard  or  a  mountaineer 
would  have  considered  safe.  Then  wo  passed  into  a 
rco-ion  of  snow,  and  I  looked  my  last  upon  the  valley 
of  Baalbec' 

'  As  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  Tribes  of  the  Mountain  are 
only  interesting  to  the  scholar  or  the  traveller,  I  have  transferred 
such  particulars  as  I  could  gather  concerning  them  to  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 
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THE  CEDARS. 

The  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  count  thera. 

Isaiah,  x.  19. 

The  Cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 

But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone. 

Byron. 

On  the  summit  of  Lebauon  might  the  first  of  men 
have  stood,  and  taken  his  hist  farewell  of  the  Eden 
that  still  bears  the  name  of  his  lost  inheritance :  then, 
turning  Eastward,  his  foreboding  eye  might  widely 
range  over  the  dreary  world  on  which  he  thenceforth 
was  to  wander,  far  from  paradise.  ' 

Reversing-  this  order,  I  took  a  last,  lingering  view 
of  that  great  valley,  and  those  Eastern  hills,  among 
whose  gorges  lay  tlie  path  to  Persia,  and  the  Great 
Desert :  then  turned  towards  Eden,  and  gazed  with 
insatiable  eyes  upon  the  loveliest  yet  grandest  scene 
that  the  world  possesses. 

Gorgeous  it  was,  and  dream-like :  so  unreal  and 
unearthly  was  the  beauty  of  the  land,  and  the  glory 
of  the  sea  and  sky  that  lay  spread  before  me.  Eden 
was  there,  fulfilling  every  requisition  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  of  tradition  ;  and  nothing  but  an  Eve 
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was  wanting  to  complete  the  paradise.  Owing  to  the 
lioi<;lit  whence  I  looked  down,  the  sea,  one  slieet  of 
molten  gold,  appeared  to  rise  half-way  up  the  sky,  on 
which — so  clowins:  was  the  whole  bric-ht  West — the 
horizon  was  only  marked  h}^  the  sun''s  half  vanished 
disc,  hovering  between  the  sea  and  sky  that  seemed  to 
liave  caught  fire  from  his  beams.  The  promontory  of 
Tripoli,  dark  with  woods,  ran  out  into  the  bay  ;  the 
shore  swept  thence  with  many  a  graceful  curve  and 
bold  promontory,  until  it  faded  into  distance  on  the 
far  South.  Thence,  upward,  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  I  stood  succeeded  vine-clad  hills,  and 
verdant  valleys,  and  rich  groves,  and  groups  of  cottages, 
and  black  precipices,  in  one  richly  varied  mass :  this 
scene  was  divided  by  a  deep  and  dark  ravine,  through 
which  the  Sacred  Kiver,  the  river  Kadisha,  rushed 
and  foamed.  To  the  right  lay  a  bleak  amphitheatre 
of  naked  mountains,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  platform 
they  surrounded,  stood  a  grove  of  dark  trees — these 
were  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

I  was  at  first  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of 
these  forest  saints  5  I  had  expected  to  have  seen  them 
scattered  along  the  mountain  that  they  consecrated, 
each  standing  apart  like  a  vegetable  cathedral :  but 
here  was  a  snug,  compact  little  brotherhood,  gathered 
together  in  the  most  social  group ;  no  other  tree  was 
visible  within  several  miles. 

When,  however,  I  reached  the  forest,  after  two 
hours'  steep  and  difficult  descent,  I  found  my  largest 
expectations  realized,  and  confessed  that  it  was  the 
most  magnificent  specimen  of  forestry  I  had  ever  seen. 
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It  was  delightful  to  pass  out  of  the  glowmg,  fiery  sun- 
shine into  the  cool,  refroshino-  oloom  of  those  wide 
flaky  branches — that  vast  cedar  shade,  whose  gnarled 
old  stems  stood  round  like  massive  pillars  supporting 
those  ponderous  domes. 

One  of  the  greatest  ch;irnis  of  this  secluded  forest 
must  have  been  its  deep  solitude,  but  that,  alas  !  is 
ffone  for  ever  :  some  monks  obtained  the  ground  for 
building,  and  an  unsightly  chapel  was  just  being  raised 
upon  this  sacred  spot.  I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  like 
a  desecration  ;  the  place  already  was  "  holy  ground" 
to  all  the  world,  and  these  ionorant  monks  had  come 
to  monopolize  and  claim  it  for  the  tawdry  and  tinselled 
image  which  they  had  just  "  set  up."  The  churls  had 
even  pulled  down  one  of  the  oldest  trees  to  liglit  their 
pipes  and  boil  their  rice  with  :  1  fear,  it  was  with  a 
very  bad  grace  that  I  gave  a  few  gold  pieces  to  their 
begging  importunities  for  the  erection  of  this  sectarian 
chapel,  and  it  was  with  a  very  bad  grace  that  they 
received  it. 

There  are  twelve  old  trees,  or  Saints,  as  thej'  are 
called,  being  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  those  that 
furnished  timber  for  Solomon's  temple — yes,  twelve, 
1  will  maintain  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  different 
computations  on  the  subject,  are  there  standing  now. 
It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion, perhaps,  as  the  forest  consists  of  about  one 
thousand  trees,  among  which  there  is  a  succession  of 
all  ages  :  nevertheless,  there  is  the  apostolic  number, 
first-rate  in  size  and  venerable  appearance.  The 
largest  of  these  is  forty-five  feet  in  circumference  ;  tlie 
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second  is  forty-four.  Many  of  them  are  scarred  with 
travelhTs''  names,  among  wliich  are  those  of  Labordc, 
Trby,  Mangles,  Lamartine,  &c.  I  should  liave  thought 
as  soon  of  carving  my  name  on  the  skin  of  the  vene- 
rable Sheikh  of  Eden,  who  soon  arrived  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  stranger. 

That  night's  encampment  was  one  to  be  remem- 
bered. My  tent  was  pitched  on  a  carpet  of  soft, 
green  sward,  under  the  wide-spread  arms  of  one  of 
the  old  saints.  At  a  littlo  distance,  the  watch-fire 
blazed  up  against  a  pale,  grey  cliff:  its  red  gleam 
playing  on  the  branches  beneath,  and  the  silvery  moon 
shining  on  them  from  above,  produced  a  beautiful 
effect,  as  they  trembled  in  the  night-breeze,  and  their 
dark  green  leaves  seemed  shot  alternately  with  crim- 
son and  with  silver ;  then  the  grouping  of  the  servants, 
and  the  mountaineers  in  their  vivid  dresses,  and  the 
sombre  priests  assembled  round  the  fire,  and  the 
horses  feeding  in  the  background. 

Gradually  the  chatting  ceased  ;  one  by  one  the  in- 
habitants retired  to  their  distant  village  ;  the  salaams 
died  away  ;  and  I  was  left  alone,  but  for  the  sleeping 
servants.  All  was  in  fine  harmony  to  sight  and 
sound  around  me :  all  nature  seemed  in  profoundest 
rest,  yet  palpitating  with  a  quiet  pleasure :  the  stars 
thrilled  with  intense  lustre  in  the  azure  sky,  the 
watch-fire  now  and  then  gleamed  through  the  heavy 
foliage ;  its  fragrance,  for  it  was  of  cedar  wood,  stoki 
gratefully  over  the  tranced  senses — 

"  And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer. 
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The  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  broke  up  my 
encampment  with  regret.  These  are  the  most  in- 
teresting trees  in  the  workl,  except  those,  perhaps, 
of  Gethsemane :  they  were  the  favourite  metaphor 
of  the  "  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  and  of  tlie  Prophets  f 
and  thus  it  comes  that  these  few  trees,  standing  on 
this  lonely  and  distant  mountain,  are  known  over  the 
wide  earth. 

Descending  from  the  platform  among  the  moun- 
tains where  the  cedars  stand,  we  pass  for  some  dis- 
tance through  a  wild  and  uninhabited  country,  then 
suddenly  come  upon  the  beautiful  village  of  Jishirrai, 
seated  on  a  steep  acclivity,  where  mingled  lawn,  and 
vineyard,  and  cliff  diversify  the  view,  and  separate 
the  cottages. 

These  last  are  built  open  towards  the  front,  whicii 
is  supported  by  wooden  p)illars  that  give  the  edifice  a 
very  temple-like  appearance  :  and  never  did  fanes  rise 
in  a  lovelier  spot ;  terraced  gardens,  and  cascades 
gushing  through  thick  tangles  of  the  clematis,  honey- 
suckle, and  wild  rose.  The  fig-tree  and  the  sycamore 
shade  the  steep  pathways,  and  by  the  side  of  these, 
comely  women  are  at  work  in  their  open  houses  ;  some 
are  making  baskets  of  earth  and  straw  for  their  silk- 
worms,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun  ;  some  are  em- 
broidering, or  makin<;  jjav  little  ijarments  for  the 
laughing  children  that  fearlessly  approach,  and  allow 
you  to  lift  them  on  your  saddle,  and  play  with  their 
long,  wavy  curls.  Round  you  rise  rocks  and  preci- 
pices of  fantastic  form,  and  various  colouring  ;  and 
beneath,  through  a  dark  and  grand  ravine,  foams  und 
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tliundors  til!'  K;i(li<Ii;i.  liittlc  jiaddncKs.  witli  real 
grass,  (a  rare  ]ii'(i(liii'tiuii  in  tlicsc  jiarts.)  and  white 
cattle  2,ra/ini,f  tliert'on,  repose  in  tlu>  hollow  of  tlu^ 
vale ;  and  all  around  the  eye  wanders  in  pleased 
puzzlement  through  the  intricate  beauties  of  as  fair  a 
scene,  from  snowy  mountain  above  to  deep  blue  sea 
below,  as  ever  mortal  jjazed  on. 

But  I  must  not  linger  here,  for  my  goal  is  nearly 
reached,  and  but  few  pages  remain  to  me  in  which  I 
may  still  wander  on  in  the  reader"'s  company.  Yet 
often  did  I  linger  along  that  mountain  path,  at  some 
fountain,  to  ask  some  village  girl  for  a  drink,  though 
I  had  no  thirst ;  or  at  some  orchard,  to  bargain  for 
some  apricots,  which  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  threw 
away.  The  people  looked  healthy,  happy,  and  inde- 
pendent. I  passed  through  some  potato-fields,  and 
soon  afterwards  encountered  a  drove  of  pigs  :  pigs  and 
potatoes  !  need  I  say  this  was  a  Christian  land  !  or 
how  instantly  this  combination  recalled  to  my  mind  a 
land  only  less  lovely  and  unfortunate  than  that  which 
I  was  traversing ! 

I  passed  the  convent  of  Canobin  ;  some  lime-stone 
hills,  extremely  rich  in  fossils  ;  a  grand  old  castle  in  a 
picturesque  valley  ;  and  then  emerged  upon  the  shore. 

About  sunset  we  reached  the  river  Adonis,  on  whose 
banks  some  merchants  had  already  encamped,  and 
here  my  muleteer  halted,  and  declared  he  would  pro- 
ceed no  farther  that  night.  The  steamer  was  to  sail 
for  Constantinople  on  the  following  day,  and,  as  I  had 
some  business  to  transact  at  Beyrout,  I  was  obliged  to 
push  on,  leaving  my  servant  to  bring  on  the  baggage- 
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horses  and  tho  muleteers  as  soon  as  it  was  dayliulit. 
The  muleteer,  secins;  me  preparino-  to  depart,  conjured 
me  to  remain,  if  not  for  my  sake,  for  his,  as  he  should 
never  see  me  again,  or  get  paid.  He  said  the  roads 
were  at  all  times  infested  by  banditti,  but  at  night 
that  the  "  bad  people",  came  down  from  the  mountains 
to  meet  the  French  and  Italian  smugglers  from  the 
sea,  and  that  no  person  ever  was  allowed  to  pass  their 
haunts  alive  :  I  attributed  all  this  to  Oriental  exag- 
geration, and  rode  away.  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
guide  had  spoken  faithfully  foi-  once. 

About  ten  o'clock   I  halted,  for  the  first  time  since 
sunrise,  at  a  small  khan,  to  give  my  horse  a  handful 
of  barley,  and  to  sup  upon  some  cucumbers  and  sour 
milk,  the  only  refreshment  the  place  afforded :  then, 
resuming   my   way,    I   rode  along  a  very   wild   and 
lonely  shore,  by  the  light  of  a  brilliant  moon.     The 
way    soon    ascended    along  the  brow  of  a  dark  and 
menacing  cliff",  which  impended  over  the  path  so   as 
to  render  it  quite  dark.     Here  I   met  four  wild-look- 
ing Bedouins,  whom,  reining  up  close  to  the  cliff'.   I 
allowed  to  pass    on    the  sea-side,    where   there    was 
barely  room  for  their  horses  to  find  footing.     I  knew 
that  at  such  close  quarters  their  long  spears  were  of 
no  use  ;  and  they  passed — without,  however,  exchang- 
ing the  usual  salutations.     The  sea  roared  hungrily 
many  hundred  yards  below,  the  path  was  rugged  and 
slippery,  and   it  was   with   difficulty  my  horse  could 
keep  his  feet. 

On  descending  from  these  heights,  1  found  myself 
in  a  cemetery,  whose  sculptured  turbans  showed  that 
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thr  iioitjlihoiiring  villai^o  was  Moslem.  Tho  silence 
ot"  the  uight  was  now  broken  by  licrco  yells  and  bowl- 
ings, which  I  discovered  proceeded  from  a  naked 
nianiac,  who  was  fighting  with  some  wild  dogs  for  a 
bone.  The  moment  ho  perceived  me  he  left  his  canine 
comrades,  and,  bounding  along  with  rapid  stz'ides, 
seized  my  horse's  bridle,  and  almost  forced  him  back- 
ward over  the  cliff,  by  the  grip  ho  held  of  the  power- 
ful iNIameluke  bit.  A  madman  is  not  a  pleasant 
opponent  any  where  ;  but  on  a  dangerous  precipice  at 
midnight,  far  from  all  human  aid,  he  becomes  the 
most  formidable  opponent  one  can  encounter.  I  felt 
a  scruple  about  shooting  him,  but  I  smote  him  with 
the  butt-end  of  my  pistol,  and  spurred  away  before  he 
could  recover  himself. 

A  widely  curved  bay  now  revealed  itself,  and,  at 
its  farther  extremity,  I  could  see  several  low,  dark 
craft  moored  close  in  shore  ;  while  lights,  that  seemed 
intended  for  signals,  gleamed  at  intervals  all  along 
the  hills.  These  were  extinguished  as  I  approached 
each,  but  quickly  relighted  when  I  passed.  I  had 
wrapped  my  turban  round  my  neck  and  waist  to 
protect  myself  fi-ora  the  cold  night ;  but  I  now  re- 
wound it  on  my  head  ;  as  the  red  tarboosh  is  the 
sure  sign  of  a  Turkish  trooper,  and  could  scarcely 
escape  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  scenes  I  was  about  to 
enter  upon.  As  I  approached  a  pass  in  the  rocks, 
four  mounted  men,  videttes  I  suppose,  suddenly 
dashed  out  from  their  concealment,  and  reined  up 
their  horses  when  close  to  mine.  "  Who  are  you  ? 
whither  going  !"  was  quickly  asked.     "  An  English- 
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man  travelling  to  Beyrout,"  was  the  reply.  They 
held  a  momcnt"'s  counsel,  and  then  suffered  me  to  pass, 
I  know  not  why. 

I  rode  on  uninterruptedly  for  about  a  mile,  when  1 
came  to  some  tents :  camels  were  lying  about,  and 
bales  of  silk  and  other  merchandize  :  a  few  men  in 
Syrian  and  also  in  Frank  dresses  were  passing  to  and 
from  the  boats  to  the  tents.  It  was  about  one  o'clock, 
the  very  noon  of  night ;  yet  this  was  their  hour  of 
most  active  business.  They  had  evidently  been  ap- 
prised that  a  stranger  was  approaching,  and  now 
moved  stealthily  about  among  the  sleeping  camels, 
and  the  bales  that  lay  strewn  around.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  safety  in  a  multitude  ;  retreat  was  impos- 
sible, and  I  rode  straight  up  to  the  largest  tent.  Dis- 
mounting, I  desired  one  of  the  Arabs  to  lead  about 
my  horse  to  cool,  and  then  asked  for  a  light  for  my 
pipe,  and  lay  down  upon  the  tent-carpet. 

The  scene  was  a  very  picturesque  one ;  high  moun- 
tains frowned  over  the  silvery  sands  ;  the  smugglers 
gathered  round  the  door  of  the  tent,  their  shawl 
girdles  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  yataghans,  and  the 
dew  standing  on  their  shaggy  brows  and  moustaches  ; 
the  tents,  the  boats,  the  bright  blue  sea,  and  a  glo- 
rious moon  shining  over  all,  formed  a  picture  on  which 
I  gazed  earnestly,  as  it  might  be  for  the  last  time.  I 
knew  if  they  robbed,  they  would  also  murder  me,  as 
the  silence  of  those  "  who  tell  no  tales'"  was  impor- 
tant to  them  ;  and  yet  I  lay  smoking  my  pipe  with 
as  much  calmness,  if  not  indifference,  as  ever  I  did 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Enirlish  flaa*.     Three  most 
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siiiistiT-lookiiii;  nilliaiis  ;i|)j)nt;iflie(l  mr,  utter  ;i  IcHii; 
cDiisultution  :  tlioy  all  scjuiiitcd  violently,  so  that 
tlu'v  might  have  seemed  to  have  hut  three  eyes  among 
thciii,  only,  that  each  time  1  looked,  1  saw  the  eye  in 
a  ditlcrcnt  hall.  These  were  now  all  irlowcrin"-  in  six 
ditlbrent  ways  ou  the  gold  tassel  of  my  sword-knot : 
at  length  one  of  them  asked  me,  "  what  hrought  me 
there  at  that  hour  of  the  night  V  and  for  a  moment 
the  reply  rose  to  my  lips,  that  I  was  come  to  make 
arrangements  for  buying  silk,  which  would  probably 
have  at  once  secured  me  safety  and  popularity. 

A  moment's  reflection  saved  me  from  making  use 
of  a  false  plea  ;  those  old  crusading  shores  seemed  to 
look  reproachfully  on  the  very  thought.  I  said  I  was 
an  English  traveller,  and  that  my  servants  were  fol- 
lowint;  me.  The  Arab  shook  his  head  ;  but,  at  that 
moment,  a  young  Syrian  entered  the  tent,  and,  to  my 
agreeable  surprise,  accosted  me  in  French.  He  said 
very  courteously  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  danger 
1  was  in,  and  that  he  would  advise  me  to  remain  there 
till  morning :  "•  what  guard  have  you  V  he  added, 
"  or  on  what  protection  do  you  rely  V  — "  On  the 
name  of  Englishman,"  I  replied ;  "  my  country 
never  allows  an  injury  to  pass  unnoticed ;  if,  as  you 
suggest,  I  should  be  murdered,  it  will  be  known  at 
Beyrout  to-morrow,  and  a  garrison  will  be  placed 
liere,  which  would  spoil  your  trade."  "  Do  you 
know,"  said  the  Syrian,  "  that  on  the  road  you  are 
about  to  travel,  a  young  Frenchman  was  murdered 
only  last  week?  Be  advised  by  me,  and  stay  here 
until  morning."  —  I  expressed  myself  obliged  for  his 
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t'riciidly  warning-,  but  said,  "  1  iiiust  proceed  :  tlie 
Frencliniaii  you  speak  of  was  unarmed  ;  /  shan't  die 
alone,  you  may  depend  upon  it."  I  mounted  my 
horse  dehberately,  and,  as  I  gathered  up  my  reins, 
the  three  Arabs  placed  themselves  in  my  path  :  1 
well  knew  that  my  oply  chance  of  escape  now  lay 
in  resolution,  and  saying-  to  the  Arabs,  "  the  first 
man  that  puts  out  his  hand  dies  as  surely  as  I  live  !" 
the  moonlight  glimmered  on  the  barrel  of  my  pistol  ; 
the  Syrian  spoke  a  few  hurried  words,  whose  mean- 
ing T  could  not  catch  ;  and  the  next  moment,  I  was 
past  the  smugglers  and  out  of  their  sight  round  a 
projecting  rock. 

r  had  still  a  weary  distance  to  travel  ;  and  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb  to  ford  or  swim,  as 
my  jaded  horse  happened  to  chooser  the  way,  of  which 
I  was  profoundly  ignorant.  The  sun  rose  as  I  entered 
Beyrout  and  dismounted  from  my  horse,  just  twenty- 
live  hours  after  I  had  mounted  him  the  preceding 
day.  The  moment  his  saddle  was  removed,  the  poor 
brute  lay  down  npon  the  sand  ;  but,  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes'' rest,  when  barley  was  offered  to  him,  he  stood 
up  again,  and  ate  heartily. 

1  had  just  flung  myself  on  my  bed,  when  I  saw  the 
foretopsail  of  the  Vernon  cast  loose,  the  signal  that 
she  was  going  to  sea.  I  ran  to  the  shore,  hailed  a 
fishing-boat,  and  got  on  board  in  tunc;  to  take  leave  of 
my  hospitable  and  gallant  friends,'  and  their  noble 
ship,  which  had  so  long  afiordcd  me  a  home. 

'  One  of  these,  Lieutenant  Prevost.  has  just  b«en  promoted  for  a 
(lashing  exploit  in  capturing  a  slaver. 
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CHAPTER  XVTII. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Is  this  the  sovereign  seat  of  Constantine? 

Is  that  indeed  Sophia's  far-famed  dome. 

Where  first  the  Faith  was  led  in  triumph  home 

Like  some  high  bride,  with  banner  and  bright  sign 

And  melody  and  fiowers?     Round  yonder  shrine 

The  sons,  the  rivals,  yea,  the  lords  of  Rome, 

Bowed  they  in  reverence,  awed  by  truth  divine 

Breathed  through  the  golden  lips  of  Chrysostom  ! 

But  where  that  conquering  Cross,  which,  high  in  heaven, 

That  dome  of  old  surmounted  ?  angels  sweeping 

The  aerial  coasts  now  hang  no  more  suspended — 

With  the  wild  sea-dirge  their  chants  no  more  are  blended — 

Onward  they  speed,  by  their  own  sorrows  driven  ; 

And  the  winds  waft  alone  their  heavenly  weeping. 

Aubrey  de  Verb. 

I  found  myself  on  board  a  Turkish  steamer,  with 
850  troops  strewed  along  the  deck  so  thickly  that 
they  could  scarcely  turn,  and  walking  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  forecabin  was  allotted  to  the 
hareems  of  the  officers  ;  the  ladies"*  cabin  was  occupied 
by  a  Persian  Princess  ;  and  two  Persian  Princes  and 
I  had  the  saloon  to  ourselves.  They  were  very  agree- 
able, courteous  persons,  and  spoke  with  delight  of 
their  visit  to  England  some  years  ago.  The  Opera 
and   the    "  fire-carriages "    were    subjects  on    which 
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they  particularly  loved  to  dwell,  but  the  women  of 
England  were  the  supreme  subjects  of  their  admira- 
tion. "  Persian  ladees,"  said  Prince  Reza  Oglu, 
"  very  beautifool ;  Constantininopoli  ladees  very  beau- 
tifool  ;  Engleesh  ladees  much  very  better." 

We  passed  Cyprus  the  second  day — a  mountainous 
island,  of  great  capabilities,  but  withering  under 
Turkish  oppression.  Paphos,  or  Baffa^  as  it  is  now 
called,  contains  only  the  fragments  of  one  or  two 
broken  columns  standing  upon  a  promontory,  bare, 
and  unmystified  by  the  gloom  of  surrounding  groves. 
Being  in  quarantine,  we  were  not  permitted  to  land 
in  this  island,  still,  it  is  said,  so  dangerous  to  suscep- 
tible travellers.^ 

On  the  third  day  we  made  the  coast  of  Caramania  ; 
on  the  fifth  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  the  Isle 
of  Rhodes.  The  city  presents  very  much  the  appear- 
ance one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  its  situation 
and  its  history :  a  mingling  of  European  with  Asiatic 
dwellings  :  churches  and  mosques,  spires  and  minarets, 
intermingled  with  cypress  and  sycamore :  without 
the  town,  a  pleasant  boulevarde  affords  shade  for  the 
varied  population  to  saunter  under,  a  la  Parisienne ; 
or  to  sit  and  smoke  under,  ci  la  Turque.  Here,  also, 
we  were  prevented  from  landing,  on  account  of  qua- 
rantine ;  but  I  pulled  about  the  offing  in  one  of  the 
ship's  boats,  and  surveyed  the  inner  harbour,  across 
the  mouth  of  which  the  Colossus  strode.  It  was  only 
twenty-four  feet  in  breadth,  so  that  it   requires  no 

'  The  author  of  Eothen  has  restored  to  the  Paphian  site  its  poetry 
and  classic  interest. 
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Tliis  island  well  deserves  a  visit,  and  has  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  explored :  the  interior  is 
said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  many  i-emains  of  anti- 
quity lie  strewn  about  there,  unexamined. 

In  the  evenini^  we  weiijhed  anchor,  and  passed  along 
a  fine,  mountainous  coast,  (Asia  Minor,)  on  our  right, 
Patmos,  on  the  left,  with  many  an  island  of  mytlio- 
loiric  fame,  keeps  alive  the  attention  that  has  hence- 
forth no  time  to  sleep ;  for  every  wave  of  this  historic 
seals  full  of  memories.  Scio  and  Mitylene  now  arise  ; 
the  Gulph  of  Smyrna  opening  within  this  last;  and 
mornino-\s  earliest  light  shows  us  Ida's  mountain  over 
the  level  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  tombs  of  Hector  and 
Achilles  appearing  lik^  Irish  raths. 
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SooD  afterwards,  wo  enter  the  Dardanelles,  against 
a  current  that  continually  rinis  to  the  southward  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  There  is  little 
that  is  picturesque  in  these  celebrated  Straits,  which  vary 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  width  :  the  shores  consist  of 
steep  and  barren  hills,  with  but  few  trees  scattered 
along  their  sides.  Their  most  interesting  feature  to 
me  was  the  sloping  roofs  of  the  villages,  which  here, 
for  the  first  time,  met  my  eye,  and  spoke  of  Europe. 
The  fortifications  are  respectable,  and  have  some  guns 
that  throw  stone  balls  of  two  feet  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter :  these  guns  can  only  fire  in  one  direction,  how- 
ever ;  and,  should  they  miss,  the  object  of  attack  has 
sailed  fir  away  before  they  can  be  brought  to  bear 
again  upon  her. 

In  the  evenino- we  entered  the  little  Sea  of  Marmora, 
which  was  throwing  up  as  heavy  a  swell  as  if  it  was 
an  ocean. 

The  next  morning — the  seventh  after  our  departure 
from  Heyrout — revealed  to  us  a  distant  view  of  mag- 
nificent Stamboul ;  we  were  obliged  to  bear  away  to 
the  eastward,  however,  to  disembark  our  troops  on  the 
"  Princes*'  Islands,"  where  they  were  to  perform  qua- 
rantine. Their  sufferings  during  the  voyage  must 
have  been  extreme,  exposed  during  the  daytime  to  a 
burning  sun,  and  at  night  to  the  spray  that  constantly 
broke  over  the  ship  ;  yet  they  showed  the  same  pro- 
found apathy  in  recovering  their  freedom,  as  they  had 
done  during  their  painful  voyage.  J  never  heard  a 
murnmr  escape  from  one  of  them,  though  some  of 
their  ofiicers  remonstrated  once  or  twice  with  the  cap- 
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t^iiu  about  their  unavoiJablo  inisorios.  Tlioso  oflicers 
were,  without  exception,  coarst',  iiuan,  dirty,  ami  uii- 
Rolilierlikc :  tlicy  seemed  to  heloni^  to  tlie  very  lowest 
class  of  the  population. 

After  a  long  delay,  while  the  arrival  of  the  Princes 
was  being  announced  at  Constantinople,  we  were 
ordered  to  land  at  Kartal,  a  quarantine  station  on  the 
Asiatic  shore.  I  steered  the  captain's  gig  with  the 
royal  party  in  it ;  while  a  larger  boat  took  their  suite, 
and  a  beautiful  mare  which  they  had  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

And  now  I  found  myself  floating  on  the  moonlit  Sea 
of  Marmora,  in  the  shadows  of  the  minaretted  Asiatic 
shore,  with  a  fair  Persian  princess  in  my  charge :  I 
could  not  sec  her  face  ;  but  her  voice  was  soft  and 
gentle  as  the  breeze  that  breathed  through  the  folds 
of  her  long  white  veil.  The  princes  sate  one  on  each 
side  of  me,  in  high  conical  caps  of  black  Astrakan  fur  ; 
and  a  female  slave,  enveloped  in  black  drapery,  sate 
opposite  her  young  mistress.  We  pulled  for  many 
a  mile  along  that  placid  sea,  laughing  and  talking 
merrily.  Prince  Timour  several  times  endeavoured  to 
remove  his  sister's  veil,  and  appealed  to  me  as  to 
whether  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England  had 
any  objection  to  being  seen.  The  khanum,'  however, 
resisted  the  unveiling,  good-hum ouredly  but  firmly. 

The  moon  was  shining  briglnly  over  the  Princes' 
Islands;  mingling  her  pale  beams  with  the  golden 
haze  that  still  lingered  where  the  sun  had  sunk  behind 
the  European  hills.  We  floated  tranquilly  along  under 

^  Kha.n, prince ;  khanum,pnwce.s-9,  in  Persian. 
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the  shadows  of  the  Asian  shore,  till  silence  gradually 
stole  upon  the  sense,  or  was  scarcely  broken  by  the 
measured  stroke  of  the  sailor's  oar,  and  the  low, 
monotonous  chant  of  their  -^gean  song.  The  high 
black  caps  of  the  Persians  began  to  glisten  with  the 
dew,  the  veiled  figures  of  the  princess  and  her  slave 
drooped  gradually  from  their  unusual  attitude,  the 
dolphins  played  about  our  prow,  and  phosphorescent 
light  flashed  along  the  crest  of  every  little  wave  ;  the 
mysterious-looking  group  and  every  thing  around 
were  in  harmony  with  the  romantic  scene  and  hour. 

At  length  we  landed  on  a  tongue  of  land  under  a 
deserted  palace,  and  spread  a  carpet  for  the  Khanum 
at  the  foot  of  a  sycamore.  I  lighted  a  fire  of  dried 
leaves  and  twigs,  at  which  Prince  Timour  blew  until 
his  bearded  cheeks  seemed  about  to  burst,  and  the 
female  slave  drew  forth  from  some  part  of  her  volu- 
minous dress  a  little  silver  saucepan,  in  which  we 
boiled  some  tea.  This  was  handed  in  a  tiny  porcelain 
cup  to  the  Khanum,  and  the  princes  and  I  made  merry 
over  the  fire  with  the  rest. 

At  length  the  luggage  arrived,  and  we  were  admitted 
into  the  ruined  palace  which  was  to  be  our  quarantine 
prison,  with  as  many  precautions  as  if  we  had  come  to 
storm  it. 

Travellers !  avoid  Kartal  as  you  would  the  plague 
that  it  professes  to  be  a  guard  against.  I  was  shown 
into  a  largo  empty  room,  with  discoloured  walls,  and 
a  floor  thickly  covered  with  dirt  and  gravel,  among 
which  ants  and  fleas  were  swarming.  The  "  royal 
family  "  had  similar  accommodations  ;  and  we  had  a 
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narrow  coiiityaiHl,  with  liigli  hrick  walls,  in  roniniun. 
\\'(^  could  lirar  the  trees  rustle  in  the  gardens  outside, 
but  never  were  allowed  to  tee!  their  shade  ;  and  we 
could  hear  the  waves  laughing-  along  the  shore,  but 
never  were  allowed  the  luxury  of  bathing.  Here  we 
were  detained  tor  a  dismal  fortnight,  half  starved 
and  half  scorched  ;  without  any  resource  but  our 
pipes  and  resio;iiation,  both  of  which  my  companions 
possessed  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than 
I  did. 

At  length  our  (piarantine  was  ended ;  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  Persian  princes  were  under  surveil- 
lance, and  that  T  must  remain  with  them  until  the 
Sultan's  pleasure  was  known.  Vainly  J  remonstrated 
— vainly  threatened  the  superintendent  with  the  ven- 
geance of  all  the  European  powers  :  he  shook  his  head, 
and  resumed  his  pipe.  I  then  told  him  that,  having 
fulfilled  all  the  quarantine  requirements,  I  should 
wait  for  no  permission,  but  walk  out,  and  he  might 
tell  his  sentry  to  fire  u])on  a  British  subject  if  he 
dared. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  returned  to  the 
prison,  took  leave  of  the  princes,  put  seals  upon  my 
luggage,  and  started,  I  knew  not  whither.  The  sentry 
stopped  me ;  I  shouted  at  him  the  only  Turkish  word 
I  knew,  which  was  anything  but  conijdimentarv — 
pushed  unceremoniously^  past  him — and  found  myself 
upon  the  seashore.  I  do  not  believe  that  twelve  months 
of  captivity  could  have  made  freedom  more  delightful 
than  did  the  twelve  dreary  days  1  had  passed  in  that 
loathsome  prison. 
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My  first  impulse  was  to  plunge  into  the  sea ;  and  I 
was  scarcely  dressed  when  the  superintendent  came 
up,  and,  to  my  surprise,  accosting  me  very  civilly, 
apologized  for  my  detention.  At  first,  I  assumed 
great  indignation,  but  allowed  myself  to  be  pacified 
on  a  boat  being  engaged  to  take  me  to  Constantinoj)le, 
and  all  my  luggage  being  carefully  deposited  therein. 
A  janizary  was  sent  with  me,  and  1  gave  my  parole  to 
present  myself  at  the  police-office  before  1  made  use  of 
my  freedom. 

I  felt  areat  regret  in  being;  obliiied  to  leave  the 
princes  in  their  dismal  prison.  They  had  been  very 
hospitable  and  kind  to  me  during  our  imprisonment, 
and  they  now  displayed  a  cheerful  resignation  to  their 
fate  that  wuuld  have  become  a  philosopher  :  their 
chief  regret  seemed  to  be  that  their  sister  was  not 
to  see  Constantinople,  tor  which  she  had  travelled  so 
far. 

I  understood,  afterwards,  that  the  Ivhan  of  Persia 
(who  had  murdered  their  father,  by  the  by),  hearing 
of  their  intended  visit  to  Constantinople,  had  signified 
his  displeasure  at  it  to  the  Porte.  The  Sultan,  being- 
anxious  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Khan,  had  refused  to  see  the  princes  ;  and  they  now 
turned  to  England's  representative  for  assistance  and 
advice.  Sir  Stratford  Canninii'  promptly  and  kindly 
afforded  both  ;  and  I  believe  that,  after  some  deten- 
tion at  Jh-usa,  in  JJithynia,  these  wronged  and  amiable 
men  were  received  at  Constantinople  as  became  the 
descendants  of  Tamerlane.' 

'  Since  this  volume  was  in  the  press,  I  have  learned,  to  my  great 
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After  ponic  liours""  sailing,  I  came  in  sight  of  tlie 
European  sliore,  and  gazed  eagerly  for  some  object 
that  might  assure  mo  of  its  identity  j  when,  lo  ! 
slowly  emerging  from  the  bright  liorizon,  minaret  after 
minaret  starts  into  view  ;  mosque  domes  and  masses  of 
dark  foliage  follow  :  with  every  wave  we  bound  over, 
some  new  feature  is  developed,  and  at  length  Constan- 
tinople stands  revealed  in  all  its  unrivalled  nuignifi- 
ceuce  and  beauty.  The  Bosphorus  shines  before  us 
like  a  lake ;  its  purple  waves  dance  into  the  sunlight 
that  turns  their  crests  to  gold,  and  reflect  along  their 
marmn  the  niinirled  folia2:e  aud  fortresses  that  shadow 
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their  deep  waters.  Over  these,  rises  a  richly-mingled 
mass  of  palaces,  and  gardens,  aud  stately  towers  ;  and 
dark  groves,  with  many  minarets,  aud  cypress  trees, 
and  puqile  domes,  and  gleaming  crescents.  Beyond 
that  gorgeously-crowded  hill  the  peninsula  is  girded 
round  with  the  majestic  walls  and  towers  that  so  long 
defied  the  Moslem  hordes. 

The  triangular  peninsula  which  Constantinople  oc- 
cupies, is  bounded  ou  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  INIar- 
mora,  on  the  east  by  the  Thraciau  Bosphorus,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Golden  Horn,  which  separates  it 
from  Pera.  This  unique  water  is  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  runs,  bordered  by  arsenals,  palaces, 
and  storehouses,  for  seven  miles,  into  Roumelia.  All 
the  fleets  of  Europe  might  here  lie  at  anchor  among 
the  very  streets,  like  gondolas  on  the  canals  of  Venice. 
The  town  of  Pera  occupies   the  whole  face  of  the 

regret,  that  one  of  the  Princes  was  slain,  and  the  other  dangerously 
wounded  by  robbers  near  Bagdad. 
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northern  shore,  looking  down  upon  the  Goklen  Horn, 
and  out  upon  tlie  Eosphorus  :  Tophana  and  Galata 
are  involved  in  its  o;eueral  name.  Here  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans,  Avith  their  respective  embassies  and  consulates, 
have  their  residence. 

I  coasted  along  the  Asiatic  shore,  until  I  passed  the 
Hill  of  Scutari,  covered  with  a  forest  of  cypresses  that 
conceal  the  burial-place  of  the  city,  and  then  steered 
across,  under  Leandcr's  Tower,  for  Pcra,  This  for- 
tress is  built  upon  a  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  whereon  used  to  rest  the  central  links  of  a 
chain  with  which  the  simple  people  of  early  times 
checked  the  course  of  ancient  navies. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  I  shall  only  add  that  it  seems  to  mo  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  its  beauty  and  commanding  ap- 
pearance. There  is  something  so  strange  in  those 
fairy-like  towers  and  minarets  among  their  rich  groves 
and  gardens,  contrasted  with  the  imposing  situation 
of  the  citVi  and  the  proud  array  of  castle  and  fortress 
that  lines  the  shore,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  bright 
blue  sea  in  which  the  city  stands  reflected,  and  the 
clear  atmosphere  that  gives  brilliance  to  the  whole, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  eflect  produced  by 
such  various  causes. 

Landed  at  Pera,  I  passed  a  long  examination  before 
the  civil  authorities,  and  then  repaired  to  jMissirie's 
most  comfortable  hotel.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  fiud 
myself  once  more  in  Europe ;  and  the  crowds  of 
people  with  hats  on  their  heads,  and  without  mous- 
tache upon  their  lips,  appeared  quite  strange  to  me. 


-tit'  I'lll'.  hosriloRl'S. 

I  can  easily  uinli'i>taiid  the  Mut^k;nr.s  cojitcnijit  lor, 
and  dislike  to,  the  shaven  face  :  onco  accustomed  to 
tile  majestic  heard  and  the  manly  moustache,  the 
human  countenance  certainly  assumes  a  very  nu^an 
a|>iiearance  when  deprived  of  these  natural  adjuncts. 
The  unveiled  women,  too,  seemed  very  surprising,  as 
they  wandered  ahout  tlie  streets  at  their  own  free  will, 
and  for  the  first  day  or  two  1  felt  nu)re  inclined  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  courteous  Oriental  than  of  the  smart, 
foppish-looking  Frank. 

The  streets  of  Pera  are  steep  and  narrow,  but  other- 
wise strictly  European  in  their  appearance.  Missirie's 
hotel  would  he  considered  excellent  any  where,  but  to 
a  man  who  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  known  no 
shelter  but  such  as  boats,  khans,  or  tents  could  aftord, 
it  was  absolutely  luxurious.  I  found  several  friends 
here,  moreover ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  ordered 
horses  and  set  off  for  Buyukdere,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  our  ambassador. 

A  gaunt  black  slave,  mounted  on  a  camel-like  horse, 
preceded  me  with  my  saddle-bags,  and  we  passed  at  a 
gallop  over  the  wide,  bleak  downs  that  surround  Pera 
towards  the  North.  In  some  of  the  valleys  were 
tracts  of  great  richness  and  fertility,  and  sorno  com- 
fortable farm-houses  and  homesteads  delightfully  re- 
minded me  that  I  was  in  Europe.  After  an  hour's 
hard  riding  wc;  came  to  Stliene,  and  thenceforth  our 
path  lay  along  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

This  celebrated  water  somewhat  resembles  the  straits 
of  Menai  in  its  shape  and  windings,  but  is  on  an  in- 
finitely   larger    scale :     its    steep    shores   are    mostly 
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wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  an  almost  continuous 
village  runs  from  Pera  to  Buyukdere.  Occasionally 
this  scattered  array  of  cottages  and  palaces  collects 
into  a  town,  as  at  Therapia  ;  where  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  ambassadors  have  summer  residences : 
sometimes  it  is  broken  by  terraces  shaded  with  trel- 
lised  vines,  or  shady  recesses  among  the  cliffs,  where 
the  inhabitants  sit  sipping  sherbet,  and  smoking  their 
chibouques.  Most  of  the  women  wore  the  picturesque 
Greek  dress,  and  there  was  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of 
oriental  costume  among  the  men  to  confer  a  very  im- 
posing appearance  on  these  groups.  Pleasure  seemed 
to  be  the  only  business  of  their  lives,  every  scene  dis- 
closed a  garden,  every  building  was  a  palace,  or  a  fort, 
or  a  cottage  ornee.  On  we  went  at  a  gallop  along  the 
shore,  or  above  the  hills,  or  thundering  through  the 
towns,  except  where  some  gaily-painted  car,  full  of 
Avomen,  and  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  blocked  up  the 
way.  The  sun's  last  light  fell  upon  the  ]Jlack  Sea,  as 
I  rode  into  Buyukdere. 

Here  1  passed  two  or  three  most  pleasant  days  ; 
and  it  did  not  require  the  contrast  of  solitude,  priva- 
tion, and  hardship,  to  render  appreciated  the  gifted 
society  and  refinements  of  life  which  I  there  enjoyed. 

Buyukdere  is  a  very  picturesque  village,  with  gn^en 
verandahs,  and  red-tiled  roofs,  and  a  pretty  little  quay, 
and  other  seaport  appendages  in  miniature.  Men-of- 
war,  with  flags  of  the  different  nations  which  the  am- 
bassadors resident  here  represent,  are  moon'd  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  These  contribute  to  vary 
the  view  which  reaches  through  a  vista  of  hioh   cliffs 
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auiI  tortro.ssos  to  tlif  IJlark  Soa  :  iiuinl»prs  of  fainiu's 
are  tilidotiiii;-  constantly  across  tin-  hrii^'^lil  l)liic  hay  to 
Tliorapia ;  the  vine-clad  hills  ami  i,a-assy  clili's  aro 
inottiotl  with  the  bright  garments  of  the  (jlrcciv  inha- 
bitants, and  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  interest  and 
animation. 

One  morning,  I. took  a  caique  to  visit  the  Synipla- 
gades  and  the  Black  Sea  :  these  graceful  boats  are  the 
principal  means  of  transit  along  the  JJosphorus,  as 
gondolas  are  at  Venice  ;  their  bows  are  very  sharp, 
and  rise  so  far  that  only  one-half  of  the  caique  rests 
upon  the  water.  Their  sides  are  formed  of  a  single 
plank  of  very  thin  beech,  and  are  quaintly  adorned 
with  gilding  and  oak-carving ;  you  recline  on  silken 
cushions  that  supersede  all  seats,  and  are  thus  shot 
along  with  incredible  rapidity. 

Rowed  by  two  athletic  Turks,  I  passed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  bold  cliffs  and  verdant  valleys  opening  from 
the  strait,  with  numerous  forts  close  to  the  water's 
edjje,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  w^as  boundins:  over 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine.  The  light  caique  leapt 
from  wave  to  wave  of  this  troubled  water  like  a  sea- 
gull, and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  disembarked 
on  the  mass  of  dark  and  rugged  cliff's  that  represent 
the  Symplagades,  or  Cyanean  rocks.  This  singular 
pile  starts  up  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height, 
surmounted  by  an  altar  of  pure  white  Parian  marble. 
Who  raised  the  lonely  altar  on  this  wild  island  none 
can  tell,  but  imagination  will  have  it  to  be  a  votive 
monument  of  some  rescued  mariner  in  the  times  when 
Arffo  sailed  these  seas. 
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The  view  from  thence  is  very  striking,  command- 
ing a  wide  range  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
shores,  and  of  that  gloomy  and  turbulent  sea  so 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  sunny  Archipelago. 
The  Light-houses  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  serve  to 
Cuard  as  well  as  to  cnli"'liten  the  entrance  to  the 
Bosphorus,  and  their  strong  fortresses  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  bold  and  naked  clifts  on  which  tliey 
stand. 

We  went  one  evening  from  the  ambassador's  palace 
to  visit  Unkiar  Skelessi,  an  old  fortress  crowning  one 
of  the  Asiatic  hills.  The  sunset  Avas  magnificent,  and 
the  Bosphorus  beneath  us  seemed  one  sheet  of  burning 
gold ;  while  far  away,  over  hill,  and  vale,  and  ruined 
tower,  and  broken  aqueduct,  the  crimson  light  lent  a 
new  charm  and  marvel  to  the  splendid  landscape.  Yet 
when  the  sun  was  gone  he  was  scarcely  regretted ; 
evening  came  on  with  so  beautiful  and  bright  an  aspect, 
with  such  diamond  stars,  and  azure  sky,  and  fragrant 
flower-smells,  and  softened  sounds.  As  we  ijlided 
away  from  that  grand  old  castle  of  the  Genoese,  it 
seemed  restored  by  the  doubtful  light  to  all  its  strength  ; 
the  hanging  woods  and  beetling  cliffs  were  reflected  in 
the  star-spangled  stream ;  the  air  seemed  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  faint  fragrance  and  the  distant  song ; 
and  it  was  like  the  breaking  of  a  spell  when  the 
caique  struck  lightly  against  the  marble  terrace  of  the 
Palazzo. 

This  caique  was  beautifully  appointed,  and  might 
have  figured  proudly  in  the  wake  of  the  Bucentaur. 
It  had  the  same  graceful  shape  and  trim  as  the  smaller 
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i-ratt  of  its  kiiul  ;  hut  it  was  richly  iril<-l<'il,  ."^ihI  its  lofty 
steru  enahled  the  steersman  to  look  over  all  the  crow. 
Two  janizaries,  in  the  j^orgcous  Greek  dress,  sat  in 
the  stern-sheets  ;  two  servants  occupied  a  space  next 
the  numerous  rowers  ;  and  these  last,  dressed  in  light 
silken  jackets,  pulled  with  a  swift  hut  easy  stroke,  to 
whicli  they  scarcely  bent.  As  the  barge  approached  a 
Russian  man-of-war,  she  beat  to  quarters,  and  the  men 
remained  with  cap  in  hand,  the  marines  presenting 
arms,  until  the  ambassador  had  passed  by. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Bosphorus  ;  Lady 
Mary  Montagu's  description  of  it  is  as  faithful  to 
this  day  as  it  is  vivid.  The  stream  runs  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  is  haunted  by  dol- 
phins below,  and  "  cimes  damnees''''  above,  its  waters: 
these  "  lost  souls"  are  dark-coloured  birds,  about  the 
size  of  a  teal,  and  keep  for  ever  wandering  with 
rapid  wing  up  and  down  these  straits.  Their  rest- 
lessness, and  shrieking  cry,  and  apparent  homelessness, 
have  obtained  for  them  the  above  appellation  :  the 
Turks  are  said  to  believe  that  they  are  human  souls 
in  a  state  of  probation  ;  but  it  seems  strange  that 
such  a  paradise  should  be  selected  for  a  place  of 
purgatory. 

My  caique  shot  rapidly  away  along  the  bright  blue 
stream  towards  Constantinople  ;  on  the  eastern  shore, 
the  "  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia"  with  the  Sultan's  palace 
claimed  a  visit ;  and  the  beautiful  village  of  Candalie 
may  not  be  neglected,  if  it  were  only  in  memory  of 
Jupiter's  adventure  with  Europa,  and  tlie  deep  allegory 
it  contains. 
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Constantinople  is  a  delightful  summer  residence,  but 
the  climate  in  winter  is  very  disagreeable,  and  has 
none  of  those  counteractins:  comforts  that  make  us 
warmly  welcome  winter  to  our  English  hearths.  The 
view  from  the  hurying-ground  at  Pera  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world:  here  all  the  gay  people  of  the 
Frank  city  assemble  in  the  evening,  and  wander 
among  the  tombs  with  merry  chat  and  laughter  ;  or 
sit  beneath  the  cypress-trees,  eating  ice  and  smoking 
their  chibouques.  We  looked  down  over  the  roofs  of 
Tophana  and  Galata  upon  the  (xolden  Horn,  whose 
appellation  the  sunset  seems  to  realize:'  its  waters 
are  specked  by  many  a  caique,  and  reflect  the  white 
sails  of  a  hundred  ships  ;  beyond  it  suddenly  rises 
Stamboul-  itself,  its  richly  mingled  masses  of  dark 
foliage  and  white  palaces  enveloping  the  peninsula, 
wliose  point  terminates  in  the  Sultan's  Seraglio,  with 
its  gardens.  The  undulations  of  the  Seven  Hills  may 
be  traced  through  the  city  that  encrusts  them,  and 
occasionally  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  Seven  Towers, 
the  Palace  of  IJelisarius,  and  the  brave  old  walls. 
Over  all  rises  Mount  Olympus,  connecting  earth's 
scenery  with  the  sky. 

'  This  epithet  was  applied  to  it  in  the  Greek  times,  and  perhaps 
had  some  analogy  with  the  crescent.  In  the  East  generally,  the 
epithet  "  golden"  is  applied  as  a  term  of  excellence;  thus  there  is 
the  Golden  Gate  at  Jerusalem,  &c. 

-  The  Turkish  name  of  Constantinople,  When  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  its  ancient  name  was  forbidden  to  be  used,  and 
the  country-people  used  to  speak  of  going  *'  eis  Tqv  nokiv"  whence 
Stamboul,  they  say.  They  also  say  it  is  called  from  Islam-boi, 
*'  abounding  in  faith." 
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All  these,  of  course,  wo  vi.sited  in  detail,  liut  they 
are  too  fiiniiliar  to  every  reader  to  claim  description. 
The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  witli  all  its  spoils,'  and 
the  remains  of  such  magniliccnce  as  led  Justinian  to 
exclaim,  "  Thank  God  1  have  been  enabled  to  outdo 
Solomon  !"  scarce  repays  the  trouble  of  procuring  a 
special  firman,  and  the  troop  of  guards  that  must 
accompany  you.  A  mosque  seems  to  me  the  most 
uninviting  and  prayerless-looking  place  of  worship  in 
the  world :  it  is  naked,  altarless,  tawdry,  and  dreary- 
looking.  The  Sultan's  palace  contains  a  bewildering 
number  of  apartments  of  quaint  shapes  and  simple 
ornament :  some  are  eaq)oted,  some  mirrored  ;  there 
is  no  furniture  except  cushions,  and  a  very  few  tables, 
in  any  of  them  ;  but  the  views  from  the  windows  are 
superb.  Those  of  the  Harem'  look  out  upon  the 
Bosphorus, 

"  whose  waters  roll 


O'er  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast." 

The  other  sights  of  Constantinople  are  so  similar  or 
inferior  to  those  of  more  thoroughly  Oriental  cities, 
that  I  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  repeating  myself  by 
describing  them.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  protect 
the  peninsula  on  the  land  side,  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  ancient  Constantinople.  They 
extend  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  tlie  Golden  Horn, 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  and  connect  a  chain  of 

'  Among  these  are  eight  porphyry  columns  from  Baalbec,  and  eight 
more  from  Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus. 

■^  This  word  is  pronounced  harm  in  Turkish — liareem  in  Arabic. 
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towers  throuoli  their  whole  extent.  They  are  divided 
by  a  deep  fosse  from  another  battlemented  range  of 
walls,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a  sort  of 
glacis.  Mantling  as  they  are  with  ivy,  their  war-worn 
fronts  deeply  scarred  ,from  the  crusading  and  the 
Turkish  battering-engines,  they  still  present  a  most 
imposing  appearance :  Ruin  has  only  made  them 
reverend,  and  left  them  all  their  lofty  look,  Tlie  road 
along  their  base  was  profoundly  silent ;  on  the  left  lay 
an  extensive  cemetery,  where  the  cypress  shadowed 
the  Moslem''s  tomb  with  its  sculptured  turban,  and 
the  terebinth  kept  watch  by  the  Armenian's  grave 
They  say  that  this  homeless  people  brought  this  tree 
with  them  from  the  sliores  of  Lake  Van,  and  now  love 
to  see  those  who  are  dear  to  them  sheltered  in  tlieir 
last  sleep  by  its  ancestral  shade. 

The  cicerone  affects  to  show  the  spot  where  Paleo- 
loffus  fell  as  became  the  last  of  the  Caesars  :  it  is  uu- 
necessary;  for  every  stone  of  that  well-defended  ram- 
part is  a  monument  to  his  heroic  name.  His  was  no 
mere  animal  courage  —  the  wild  brain-fever  of  the 
moment :  he  saw  the  hour  of  destruction  approaching 
from  a  distance ;  he  withstood  the  work  of  treachery 
and  cowardice  "within,  as  bravely  as  the  war  of  the 
Infidel  without,  the  city ;  ho  had  not  even  one  glim- 
mering of  earthly  hope  to  light  him  onward  :  but 
Honour  was  her  own  beacon,  and  showed  him  where 
and  how  to  die.  Even  in  his  death  he  was  identified 
witli  the  people  he  loved  so  well,  and  days  elapsed 
before  his  body  was  discovered,  so  mangled  that  the 
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onibroidorcd  va^\v  on  his  dress  mIoiic  told  to  wlioin  it 
had  htlonged. 

Wc  entered  the  city  by  a  gate  througli  which  tlie 
Romans  were  wont  to  pass,  and  rode  uj)  to  tlie  pahicc 
of  Belisarius,  in  wliose  courtyard  swarni.s  of  women 
and  naked  children  were  harboured  :  the  former  tried 
to  conceal  their  sun-scorched  faces  with  some  dirty 
rag,  while  they  held  up  the  other  hand  for  charity, 
or  strove  to  seize  our  bridles.  Passinjj  from  tliis 
screaming  mob,  whose  faces  were  tlie  only  decently 
covered  part  of  their  persona,  we  ascended  by  some 
ruinous  stone  steps  to  the  palace  halls :  here  Desola- 
tion dwells  alone : 

•'  The  spider  hath  woven  his  web  in  the  palace, 
And  the  owl  hath  sung  her  death-song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab." ' 

The  view  from  these  mouldering  walls  is  the  finest 
in  Constantinople.  There  are  nine  gates  or  partes  to 
the  city,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  "  Bab  el 
Hamajoom,"  looking  out  towards  Pera :  here  sits  the 
supreme  council  of  the  empire,  and  the  appellation  of 
government  is  identified  with  the  Porte,  which  it 
occupies.  In  all  oriental  countries,  the  gate  was 
selected  as  the  place  for  administering  justice,  as  being 
the  most  public,  and  the  easiest  of  access.  The  Turks 
retained  many  of  their  ancient  usages  among  the  Greek 
customs  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  adopted,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.^ 

'  Hafiz. 

-  Mr.  Thornton,  however,  ingeniously  argues  that  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  is  always  called  the  Porte,  metaphorically,  as  the  door 
of  communication  between  the  Sultan  and  his  people. 
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We  had  a  busy  time  of  it  at  Constantinople.     I 
found  a  pleasant  party  assembled  at  Missirie's  hotel, 
and  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  almost  of  the  night, 
brought  its  engagement.     Caiques  and  horses  were  in 
constant  requisition,  Avhcther  to  skim  the  bright  Bos- 
phorus,  or  to  scour  tlio  environs  of  Stamboul.     On 
Friday,  we  hurried  down  to  the  shore,  to    see    the 
Sultan  going  to   mosque,  as  a  royal  salute  from  the 
Seraglio    announced    that   his    caique   had    left   the 
palace  :    ours  shot    along   swiftly,    but   the    Sultan's 
seemed  to  fly ;  twenty-six  rowers,  in  silken  jackets, 
urged  each  gilded  galley  over,  rather  than  through, 
the   water.     First  came  a  caique,  with  a  canopy  of 
blue:    under  this  a  group  of   officers,   In  blue  frock 
coats  with  diamond  stars  upon  the  breasts,  sate  all 
facino-  the  Sidtan,  whose  caique  followed  at  a  short 
distance.     He  sate  under   a  green  canopy,    beneatii 
which  was  spread  a  wide  cloak  of  dark  green  cloth,  lined 
with  calico  :  four  officers  accompanied  him,  with  their 
yellow  faces  turned  towards  his  like  so  many   sun- 
flowers :  a  third  galley  followed,  and  this  comprised 
the   procession.      A   regiment    of  troops,    in    Turco- 
European   costume,   awaited  his  arrival,   and  a  very 
respectable  band  struck  up  a  wild  air,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, meant,  "  Allah,  save  the  Sultan  !" 

He  remained  about  half  an  hour  in  the  mos<jue, 
then  mounted  a  handsome  horse,  and  passed  with  his 
suite  through  a  dense  crowd,  of  which  wc  formed 
part.  He  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  rather 
handsome,  with  a  keen,  dark  eye,  and  brown  mous- 
tache.    He  wore  a  plain  blue  frock  coat,  with  a  red  cap 
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and  j)urplc  tassel :  he  stared  at  us  as  ho  passed,  hut  took 
no  other  notice  of  t)ur  sahito.  There  seemed  a,  con- 
siderahle  display  of  taking  care  of  him  ;  hut,  evidently, 
the  large  attendance  of  guards,  and  the  mystery  main- 
tained as  to  his  movements,  were  measures  of  eti(juettc 
rather  than  of  safety.  (Jrand  viziers  seem  to  under- 
take all  the  unpopularity  of  the  sovereign,  together  with 
their  other  responsihilities  :  they  are  often  exposed 
to  popular  fury  —  the  Sultan  never.  His  divine 
character,  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  adds 
considerably  to  his  temporal  authority  ;  and,  when 
the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  found  himself  in  a  crisis 
in  which  no  political  expedient  could  avail  him,  he 
had  only  to  unfurl  the  Sacred  Standard  (consisting 
of  the  unmentionables  of  Mahomet)  ;  the  people  flocked 
round  him  with  devotion,  and  the  janizaries  were 
extirpated. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  was  one  of  the  five  great  men 
who  have  been  the  instruments  of  signalizing  our  age. 
He  ventured  on  the  glorious  attempt  which  few  have 
survived,  and  none  have  ever  lived  to  see  accom- 
plished— that  of  regenerating  a  corrupt  people.  The 
attempt  failed  utterly,  as  regarded  the  creation  of  new 
powers  and  capacities :  the  old  were  destroyed  ;  but 
there  was  no  reproductive  principle  in  the  Turkish 
character.  At  the  bidding  of  his  Sultan,  the  Turk 
laid  aside  the  external  distinctions  of  his  race,  and 
with  them  he  abandoned  the  sustaining  pride,  the 
consciousness  of  superiority,  the  elevating  fanaticism 
that  fused  his  patriotism  and  his  creed  into  one  great 
passion.     His  contempt  for  the  Frank,  whose  politics, 
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dress,  and  mode  of  warfare  he  had  been  compelled  to 
assume,  has  reacted  into  respect  and  fear ;  such  fear, 
at  least,  as  a  Turk  can  know  :  for  they  are  a  gallant 
people  still,  those  Osmanlis  ;'  and,  though  they  feel 
that  their  empire  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  are  pre- 
pared for  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  those  strange  old 
prophecies,  like  that  which  prepared  the  Yncas  for 
the  subjugation  of  their  country,  they  will  doubtless 
die  fearlessly  in  defence  of  those  walls  so  fearlessly 
won  by  their  fierce  ancestors. 


Hurrah  for  the  road  !  We  dine  far  away,  in  the 
Forest  of  Belgrade,  and  a  score  of  horses  are  champ- 
iuiT  their  bits  at  the  door  of  our  hotel.  Our  fair  conn- 
trywoman  mounts  a  fiery-eyed  Arabian,  and  starts  at 
a  gallop  through  the  astonished  town.  Cavaliers — 
English,  Irish,  and  German  —  away  !  Janizaries, 
surrajees,  and  slaves — Greek,  Turk,  and  African — 
away  !  Two  and  twenty  steeds  are  careering  in  you 
cloud  of  dust.  Master,  slave,  and  freeman,  are  all 
jumbled  together  in  the  charge :  vsome  can't  hold  their 
horses,  and  others  won't :  on  sweeps  the  galloping- 
crowd  over  a  fine,  wild,  picturesque  country ;  now  af- 
fecting to  pause  to  look  at  some  old  ruin  or  rare  view, 
now  dashing  forward  at  speed  once  more,  till  we 
plunge  into  a  deep  forest ;  and  at  length  come  to  a 
halt  in  a  beautiful  irreen  "lade. 

o  o 

'  This  is  the  name  by  which  they  choose  to  be  called.  Turk  is  an 
epithet  of  contempt,  though  they  call  their  country  and  their  lan- 
guage Taorkey. 
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Here  we  fouiul  a  sunijitinuis  l):ui«|U(>t,  .spread  by 
Missirio''s  '  care,  umlcr  the  sliatlc  oi"  some  noble  trees. 
A  fountain  .supplied  us  with  dear  water,  and  cham- 
pagne llowed  as  freely,  while  the  ricli,  juicy  fruits  of 
I']urope  and  Asia  assi.st  to  assuage  the  thir.st.  Then 
we  scattered  in  groups  about  the  forest,  and  enjoyed 
our  coflfee  and  chibouque.s  cl  Vorientale^  as  we  reclined 
upon  our  carpets  and  watched  the  sun  going  down  in 
glory  over  that  old  forest.  That  spot,  however,  that 
looked  so  calm,  and  fresh,  and  fair,  was  dangerous  to 
linger  in  after  nightfiiU  :  fever  and  pestilence  loved  its 
shades  as  well  as  we  :  and  we  heard  afterwards  it  had 
proved  fatal  more  than  once  to  belated  travellers. 
We  started  about  nine  for  our  homeward  gallop  of 
nearly  twenty  miles.  It  was  wild  work,  bursting 
through  the  underwood,  in  the  doubtful  moonlight, 
among  those  pathless  rocks  ;  yet  our  fair  charge  was 
ever  first,  nor  ever  drew  her  rein  until  the  lances  of 
a  patrol,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pleasant  fire  of  a 
khan,  induced  a  halt.  As  soon  as  the  officer  of  the 
patrole  understood  we  were  English,  he  said  it  was 
all  right.  In  any  other  people,  such  a  mode  and  rate 
of  travelling  might  excite  surprise  ;  but  everything  is 
conceded  to,  because  everything  is  claimed  by  Eng- 
lishmen. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  only  members 

1  Missirie  has  been  celebrated  as  a  courier  by  Lord  Lindsay  and 
the  author  of  "  Eothen,"  both  of  whom  have  spoken  to  me  in  the 
highest  terms  of  him.  His  hotel  is  the  last  comfort  one  enjoys  in 
going  to  the  East,  and  the  first  in  returning  from  it. 
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of  the  party  who  made  their  appearance  were  the  lady 
and  myself ;  all  the  rest  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  forest  fever. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  yatchings,  pic-nics,  and 
mountain  scrambles,  by  which  we  became  familiar 
with  all  tlio  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  of  either 
shore.  Time  sped  on,  and  wo  all  assembled  at  a  fare- 
well breakfast ;  for  Prescott,  Baron  Anim,  and  I  were 
to  sail  that  night  for  the  Archipelago.  Some  compli- 
mentary regrets  were  expressed,  which  led  to  discus- 
sion as  to  why  anji  one  should  remain  behind.  The 
conversation  terminated  in  a  resolution  that  the  exodus 
should  be  universal ;  and  forthwith,  to  the  amazement 
and  confusion  of  dragomans  and  lacf[ua's  do  places, 
orders  were  issued  for  immediate  embarkation.  Pass- 
ports were  to  be  procured  from  the  embassy,  damp 
linen  from  the  wash,  half-made  clothes  from  the 
tailor"'s,  money  from  the  bankers\  It  was  all  done  in 
time  ;  and  at  four  o"'clock  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  whole  party  assembled  on  board  the  Maria 
Christina  steamer. 

With  Eastern  promptitude  we  spread  cloaks  and 
cushions,  and  established  an  extempore  divan  upon 
the  deck  :  our  pipes  and  nargilehs  fumed  and  bubbled 
fragrantly  and  nmsically ;  and  we  floated  as  merrily 
over  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  as  the  evening  before  we 
had  glided  along  the  Bosphorus,  devising  plans  for 
future  excursions  in  the  scenes  we  had  now  left  for 
ever. 

The  Hellespont  looked  nmch  better  by  moonlight 
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than  when  I  passed  it   last,  tli(iUii;h  a  .stilV  broozo  was 
bliuviui^  :id  wo  daslioil  aloiiL;  tlit>  I'apid  current. 

"The  winds  arc  high  "ii  Ht^lle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water, 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter." 

The  ancient  Greek  States  and  the  modern  Creek 
empire  were  assaulted  from  these  shores  ;  millions 
have  crossed,  and  thousands  perhaps  have  perished, 
in  this  stream  ;  yet  Leander's  daring  and  Leandor's 
death  monopolize  all  the  interest  that  the  steamer's 
rapid  transit  gives  one  time  to  bestow  upon  the 
Dardanelles. 

There  are  strong  forts  here  that  contain  guns  of 
enormous  calibre  :  one  is  said  to  require  upwards  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  each  discharge  :' 
the  shot  consists  of  enormous  stones  of  basalt,  brought 
from  the  Black  Sea.  Certain  it  is  that  this  artillery 
is  very  terrible  where  it  takes  effect,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  for  shooting  woodcocks  or  steamers. 

'  Baron  de  Tott. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 

GREECE. 

What  must  have  been  thy  nature,  oh  Greece!  when,  marvellous- 
lovely 
As  it  is  now,  it  is  only  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  existence? 

R.  M.  MiLNES. 

On  the  morning'  after  sailing  from  Constantinople 
we  found  ourselves  off  the  plains  of  Troy,  whence  we 
ran  alone;  the  coast  of  Tenedos,  and  touched  at  the 
pretty  little  town  of  IVIitylene.  Thence  we  coasted  by 
Scio,  and,  entering  the  Culpli  of  Smyrna,  cast  anchor 
off  the  town,  forty  hours  after  leaving  the  (lolden 
Horn. 

The  beauty  of  "  Infidel  Ismir,''''  as  Smyrna  is  called 
by  the  Turks,  has  been  much  vaunted,  yet  scarcely 
realizes  one*'s  expectations  of  old  Ionian  loveliness. 
The  scenery  around  the  Gulpli  is  wild,  and  wide,  and 
mountainous  ;  softening  a  little  as  it  approaches  the 
city,  and  becomes  interspersed  with  the  gardens  and 
villas  of  the  wealthy  merchants.  Smyrna  itself  is  a 
common-place,  Turkish  town,  with  dirty,  narrow 
streets,  and  melancholy-looking  bazaars.  I  had  little 
opportunity    of  judging   of    the   women's    celebrated 
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beauty,  as  we  only  roiiKiiiu'd  lirrc  iluriiii,'  ilir  ikidii- 
tido  hours.  \vli(>n  all  tlio  lUiro.st  jiart  of  ci'cation  ^v»•^l! 
carefully  hiding  theiusclvcs  from  the  seorchiiig  sun. 

On  a  hill  ooniniandinij,  tlie  city  are  some  line  ruins, 
and  the  remains  of  an  early  Christian  church.  We 
are  sometimes  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  of  so  many  distinct  edi- 
fices, visible,  and  tangible  ;  and  many  a  traveller  who 
would  smile  at  being  asked  to  describe  the  shape  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  has 
gone  eagerly  in  searcli  of  each  seventh  part  of  Asiatic 
Christendom.  Tradition  consecrates  Smyrna  as  the 
place  where  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  ;  man  and 
nature  have  well  avenged  him  ever  since  upon  the 
Smymiotes.  Earthquakes,  plagues,  and  Turks  have 
done  their  worst  to  this  devoted  city,  but  the  elastic 
energies  of  commerce  have  still  sustained  it  in  its 
troubles,  and  triumphed  over  pestilence  and  perse- 
cution. The  English  almost  monopolize  the  fruit 
trade,  the  French  devote  themselves  to  cotton,  and 
the  Dutch,  who  formerly  held  the  principal  commerce 
in  their  own  hands,  have  now  scarcely  a  representative. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  here  is  moderated  daily  by 
a  fresh  sea-breeze,  that  blows  without  intermission 
from  noon  till  sunset,  at  w^hich  time  we  sailed.  The 
next  day  found  us  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  with 
Delos,  Tenos,  and  Syra  lying  round  us.  We  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  tlie  latter  towards  evening, 
and  landed  on  a  rocky  promontory  opposite  the  town. 

Here  we  were  to  perform  European  quarantine,  and 
our  prison  looked  dismal  enough  as  the  stormy  even- 
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ing  set  in,  and  the  mud  howled  round  the  naked 
walls  and  desolate  rocks  of  our  dwelling.  But  the 
next  morning  brought  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  ;  our 
rooms  were  furnished,  our  books,  &c.,  were  unpacked, 
guardianos  were  assigned  us,  and  the  ]3ritish  Consul 
kindly  sent  us  a  file  of  newspapers. 

Wo  had  three  apartments,  each  of  which  had  a  sort 
of  verandah  in  front,  looking  out  upon  the  sea  ;  we 
called  these  the  "barracks,"  "the  harccm,"  and  "the 
monastery  ;"  the  latter  was  mine  alone,  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  that  privilege,  it  was  also  the  refectory, 
and  we  fitted  up  a  sort  of  divan  in  the  verandah, 
wherein  the  lady's  nargileh,  or  the  masculine  chibouque, 
were  generally  sending  up  their  incense.  Our  guar- 
dianos were  three  hideous  little  old  men,  with  unpro- 
nounceable Romaic  names,  so  we  named  them  after 
the  Graces,  and  they  soon  answered  readily  to  the 
appellations  of  Aglaia,  Tlialia,  and  Euphrosyne  !  By 
many  other  such  devices  did  we  seek  to  render  our 
lives  classical,  but  they  were  not  very  successful ;  facts 
were  strongly  against  us,  and  a  fortnight's  imprison- 
ment was  an  unfortunate  introduction  to  the 

"  Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain  cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave." 

The  climate,  however,  is  delightful,  though  it  never 
ceased  to  blow  during  our  stay  at  Syra.  The  wind 
wailed  wildly  and  mournfully  round  our  ])rison,  as  in 
an  English  November,  contrasting  curiously  with  the 
clear  bright  sky,  and  the  rich  cheerful  colouring  that 
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invests  oven  the  bloak  rocky  island  with  a  beauty  not 
its  own.  ^Vc  look  out  to  the  eastward  upon  the 
island  of  Tinos,  which  assumes  every  hue  in  the  rain- 
bow in  the  course  of  each  canioleon  day  :  a  deep  purple 
sea,  flecked  constantlv  with  foam,  breaks  ajjaiust  our 
cliffs  ;  and  opposite  us,  divided  by  a  little  bay,  crowd(.'d 
with  shipping,  lies  the  town  of  Syra,  its  mass  of  white 
houses  running  in  a  conical  shape  to  the  summit  of 
the  convent-crowned  hill. 

At  length  our  quarantine  was  finished ;  1  almost 
regretted  our  release,  for  the  perfect  repose  that  it 
necessitated  was  very  grateful  after  incessant  and 
laborious  travel.  I  had  come  to  love  the  rocks,  and 
the  bright  sea,  and  the  changing  views  around  me, 
and  nothing  was  irksome  but  the  sense  of  confinement.' 

On  the  day  of  our  release  we  rose  with  light  to 
welcome  liberty,  and,  breakfasting  at  Syra,  were  soon 
riding  up  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  hill  of  which  the 
island  is  composed.  From  here  we  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Cyclades,  girding  round  the  birthplace  of 
Apollo  and  Latona,  and  picturesquely  scattered  about 
among  those  bright  blue  waters. 

The  next  day  we  sailed  to  Delos,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles :  favouring  breezes  soon  brought  us  to 
the  island  of  Rhenia,  and  thence  up  a  narrovv^  channel 
to  the  marble  pier  of  the  Sacred  Island,  whither  the 
religious  processions  of  ancient  Greece  came  to  worship 
at  the  shrines  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This  island,  like 
all  the  other  Cyclades,  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost 

'  Syra  has  since  then  ceased  to  be  a  quarantine  station,  which  is 
now  transferred  to  Athens,  as  a  more  convenient  locality. 
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equally  so  of  verdure  :  some  shrubs  o-rov/  among-  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks,  and  in  a  degree  relieve  the  eye, 
but  it  is  to  the  brilliant  colouring  of  their  delicious 
climate  that  they  owe  all  their  beauty.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  delicate  and  fugitive  tints  that  invest 
every  hill  and  valley  in  rapid  succession  ;  the  sea 
itself  is  ever  varying,  and  reflects  their  picturesque 
forms  in  green,  or  blue,  or  azure,  as  the  sky's  mood 
changes. 

Delos  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Mount 
Cynthus,  in  whose  recesses  painters  and  poets  have 
placed  Diana,  fatigued  with  the  chase,  or  bathing  her 
immaculate  form,  is  about  half  the  size  of  Primrose 
Hill.  There  is  no  spring  on  the  island,  and  the  sacred 
lake  is  dry  ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  ruins, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  site  of  the  temples  : 
the  ampitheatre  is  a  noble  monument  of  Hellenic 
architecture,  and  as  perfect  as  a  ruin  has  a  right  to  be. 
The  island  has  been  veiy  little  visited,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  wide  field  for  research  amongst  its 
varied  relics.  Our  party  was  a  large  one,  and  con- 
sisted, moreover,  entirely  of  English  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  I  know  not  why,  is  always  fatal  to  research,  or 
even  to  reflection  :  a  scoffing  spirit  inevitably  prevails, 
and  whether  on  the  mountain  of  Parnassus,  or  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  our  countrymen  seem  to  think 
that  everything  is  unreal  except  themselves  and  their 
sandwiches  :  this  is  the  very  triumph  of  objectivity. 

The  following  day  we  sailed  from  Syra,  over  waves 
that  might  have  seemed  a  shoal  of  dying  dolphins, 
such  various  and  beautiful  colours  played  over  every 
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mnlulatinn  in  the  cxcjuisilo  lii;lit  ut'  ;i  (Jrrcian  sunset. 
Then  Dian's  own  bright  orb  ro.so  over  lior  native 
is]an<l.  t'dllown]   by  Hesperus, 

"  that  planet  blest, 


The  lover's  lamp,  the  wanderer's  pledge  of  rest." 

Brilliantly  beautiful  as  are  the  days  in  this  delicious 
climate,  the  nights  have  a  loveliness  that  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  that  world  of  delights,  which  "  eye 
hath  not  seen,  or  ear  heard."  The  serene  heavens 
above  ;  the  soft  music  of  the  rippling  waves,  with  the 
lustrous  foam  upon  their  crest,  and  the  purple  shadows 
of  their  depths  ;  the  balmy  airs,  the  storied  islands 
among  which  you  wander — give  to  the  most  blaso  ex- 
istence a  poetry  that  has  lingered  unconsciously  about 
the  heart  since  youth,  and  which,  when  once  awakened, 
is  not  easily  scoffed  down. 

All  night  I  lay  upon  the  dock,  watching  the  dark 
ship  rushing  through  the  waters,  and  trailing  after  her 
a  long  train  of  snowy  foam,  bespangled  with  phosj)horic 
stars.  Then  shone  the  Dawn  over  the  far  distant 
East,  slowly  revealing,  as  if  it  were  a  solemn  sight, 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  that  Land,  whose  poetry  first 
discovered  her  impersonation  and  divinity.  That 
glorious  mythology  rendered  Pantheism  objective, 
and,  in  a  moment  like  this,  would  have  recognized  the 
god  of  Day  rushing  along  the  path  that  Aurora  had 
so  brightly  spread  for  his  reception.  Now  Night 
furls  her  starry  standard,  and  retreats  before  the 
shower  of  Apollo's  golden  arrows :  and,  lo !  upon 
Sunium*'s    marble  promontory   stands    revealed    the 
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temple  of  Miucrva,  the  first  fruits  of  his  victory-  over 
Darkness. 

In  such  "  a  time,  and  clime,  and  spot,"  loni^  years, 
with  all  their  burthen,  pass  away  from  the  tranced 
spirit :  with  a  boy's  glad  heart,  and  childhood's  enthu- 
siasm, we  gaze  on  the  glorious  scenery  that  surrounds 
us,  as  Argolis,  ^gina,  Salamis,  and  the  Immortal 
Mountain  start  into  view.  Now  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  greets  us  like  some  well  remembered  vision  ; 
and,  rounding  the  promontory  that  supports  the  tomb 
of  Tliemistocles,  wo  glide  into  the  harbour  of  the 
Pira?us. 

Down  goes  the  anchor,  and  with  it  all  sentiment, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  renowned  harbour  is 
exceedingly  matter-of-fact  in  its  present  appearance. 
Well-slated  store-houses  and  custom-offices  line  the 
quays  :  commissionaires  from  various  hotels  persecute 
you  with  most  European  pertinacity :  and — by  the  shade 
of  Anacrcon  ! — there  is  a  ginshop  that  would  not 
surprise  you  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  there  ! — there  is  an 
omnibus  waiting  to  whirl  you  along  the  macadamized 
road  to  Athens  at  sixpence  a  head !  The  smart 
phaeton  in  which  we  deposited  our  persons  was  not 
more  classical,  except  in  name;  but  the  coachman 
wore  the  Greek  costume,  and  greaves  embroidered 
after  the  most  approved  Achillean  fashion. 

The  six  miles  of  road  that  leads  to  Athens  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  one  travels  in  the  course  of 
a  life,  notwithstanding  the  omnibuses,  and  the  gin- 
shops,  and  the  turnpike-gates.  As  we  drive  along, 
we  seem  to  recognize  each  feature  of  nature  and  of  art. 
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SO  ]ou^  Ihiiiiliar  tn  the  im:ii;in:iti(»ii,  until  we  i"ittlo 
throun-h  :i  town  wliirli  might  escape  observatinn  at 
Lsliiiiiton  ;  and  iinally  eniorgo  into  a  large  open  sj)a('e, 
terniiuated  by  the  shapeless  palace  of  King  Otho. 
This  square  is  enclosed  on  either  side  by  largo  modern 
houses,  one  of  ^Yllich,  tlic  Hotel  (TOrient,  is  our 
destination. 

Since  Athens  has  been  gathered  into  the  European 
family,  and  restored  to  Christendom,  it  has  become  as 
familiar  to  the  public  as  Edinburgh.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  too  late  at  this  period  of  my  pilgrimage  to 
affect  fastidiousness  in  treading  upon  beaten  ground  ; 
and  this  is  the  spot  above  all  others  on  which  I  should 
like  to  linger,  and,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  take  my  leave 
of  the  orentle  reader. 

Greece  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  I  have  an 
earnest  desire  to  revisit,  and  yet,  at  every  step  one 
takes,  there  is  an  annoying — almost  a  painful — sense 
of  incongruity  between  its  present  and  its  past,  and, 
what  is  worse,  a  hopeless  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
In  Rome,  the  gradation  from  the  older  to  the  later 
time  is  almost  imperceptible  ;  the  gods,  temples,  and 
ceremonies  were  converted  to  Christianity,  together 
with  the  souls  of  men.  The  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter 
became  St.  Peter,  and  Juno  has  transmitted  her 
peacock  feathers  to  the  state  insignia  of  the  Pope  ;  the 
Tomb  of  Adrian  has  resolved  itself  into  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  ;  and,  more  than  all  else,  the  vitality 
of  Roman  art  connects  the  present  with  the  past. 
Scarcely  had  the  awakened  taste  of  Europe  begun  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Pantheon  when  Michael 
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Angelo  exclaimed,  "  I  will  place  it  in  the  air  I"  and 
kept  his  word  by  crowning  St.  Peter's  church  with 
such  another  for  a  dome.  Petrarch  was  crowned  with 
laurel  on  the  capitol  without  any  apparent  sense  of 
ridicule  ;  Kienzi  aoly  acted  the  character  of  the  Last 
of  the  Tribunes  ;  Painting  caught  the  mantle  which 
Sculpture  had  let  fall ;  and  llaphaePs  pencil  realized 
conceptions  as  glorious  as  the  chisel  of  Phidias  had 
ever  w^rought. 

With  Greece  it  was  otherwise — in  her  fate  seemed 
verified  the  pagan  aphorism,  "  Whom  the  gods  love 
die  young."  She  passed  away  in  the  season  of  her 
triumphant  youth  ;  she  perished  in  her  pride  ;  and, 
through  the  night  of  ages  that  followed,  her  imperish- 
able name  alone  w'as  remembered.  Even  in  Casar's 
triumph,  he  "  spared  the  contemptible  living  only  for 
the  sake  of  their  glorious  dead." 

And  now,  a  Bavarian  king  and  an  alien  people  are 
to  restore  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece  !  Verily,  they 
seem  like  children  playing  at  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
and  no  place  will  serve  for  their  game  but  Athena's 
own  sacred  precincts.  Behold  the  first  fruits  of 
resuscitated  Grecian  art — the  palace  of  King  Otho. 
Full  in  the  sight  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  same  plain 
with  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  in  the  solemn  pre- 
sence of  that  Olympian  Jove,  there  stands  a  huge, 
white,  cubic  edifice  that  would  disgrace  Trafalgar 
Square :  of  the  Pirceus,  I  have  already  spoken  ;  on 
the  Hill  of  the  Museum,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Acropolis,  there  has  just  been  erected  an  ob- 
servatory, that  stands   in  as  hideous  contrast  to  the 
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Partlicnon  as  Caliban  to  Ariel.  Such  nw  tlic  first 
and  most  prominent  objects  that  strike  a  stranger's 
eve,  and  they  arc  characteristic  of  all  modern  Greece. 
No  one  can  blame  this  people  for  wishing  to  become  a 
nation  ;  but  their  ambition  to  become  ancient  Greeks, 
and  to  make  the  Athens  of  Otho  identical  with  that 
of  Pericles,  is  fraught  with  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty. 

Athens  is  rather  a  neat,  little,  modern  town  ;  with 
shops,  and  market-places,  and  porters,  and  hand- 
barrows,  and  horse-boys,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
There  are,  fortunately,  but  few  yestiges  of  antiquity 
enclosed  within  these  modern  walls,  and  the  two 
most  remarkable,  the  Porch  of  Adrian  and  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds,  do  not  suffer  much  from  their  position. 
The  residences  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  courts  form 
a  quarter  by  themselves  ;  and  suburban  buildings  of 
true  cockney  fashion  are  rapidly  extending  in  all 
directions. 

My  first  impressions  of  Athens,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  were  anything  but  satisfactory  ;  but  when  1 
walked  a  few  hundred  paces  out  of  the  noisy  city,  and 
found  myself  in  a  solitude  as  deep  as  that  of  tlie 
Desert,  I  was  appeased ;  the  "  religion  of  the  place" 
came  over  me  once  more  as  I  stood  under  those  mag- 
nificent columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
"that  plead  so  haughtily  for  times  gone  by."  Few 
of  these  mi<:lity  pillars  remain,  and  these  are  but  par- 
tially connected  by  architrave  and  entablature,  yet 
they  form  the  most  imposing  ruin  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  vast  and  massive  monuments  of  Egypt  are  want- 
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ino-  in  the  majesty  and  grace  which  unite  that  beauty 
to  subHmity,  witliout  wliich  the  hitter  repels,  rather 
than  invites  or  creates,  tlie  sympathy  of  the  spectator. 
Around  this  ruin  there  was  the  profoundest  silence, 
and  it  stood  uttedy  alone  ;  there  was  not  a  fallen 
column  or  a  marble  splinter  there  :  the  only  living- 
creature  was  a  Turk,  whose  barbaric  garb  harmonized 
to  my  mind  with  the  scene  in  which  I  found  him.  It 
was  his  ruthless  race  that  had  made  Athens  desolate  ; 
it  was  owing  to  his  brethren  that  the  temple  now  stood 
in  its  imposing  solitude,  for  their  artillery  had  swept 
away  all  the  modern  buildings  that  once  surrounded 
and  encumbered  it.  jSIoreover,  he  stood  there,  the  re- 
presentative of  those  great  Eastern  hordes  whom 
Athens  had  now,  for  the  third  time,  expelled  from 
her  sacred  precincts.  In  the  days  when  Xerxes  or 
Mahmoud  planted  their  standards  upon  Grecian 
ground,  the  figure  of  a  Persian  or  an  Osmanli  might 
seem  intrusive  —  but  now  my  turbaned  companion 
stood  upon  that  free  soil,  like  one  of  the  Caryatides  of 
old — a  monument  of  his  own  defeat. 

Athens,  the  smallest  metropolis  in  Europe,  has  for 
its  suburbs  edifices  that  have  been  a  marvel  and  a 
model  to  the  whole  world.  From  St.  Petersbur<>h  to 
Washington,  there  is  not  an  attempt  at  ornamental 
architecture  that  does  not  claim  descent  from  some 
one  or  other  of  these  immortal  structures.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  them,  but  merely  recapitulate 
a  few  of  the  scenes  of  interest  Ivino-  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  Athens. 

From  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  we  passed  under  the 
VOL.  II.  o 
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An-li  of  AdiMMii  to  tlu- Lantern  of  l")omosthcnos,  Avliirli 
is  cn<-nnil)fird  bv  hovels  ;  the  Odeum  of  l*enek's,  tlio 
Theatre  of  Haechus,  the  Odeum  of  Uegilla;  tlience  by 
a  winding  path  to  the  Acropolis. 

This  was  the  great  altar  of  the  country,  on  which 
were  deposited  the  most  precious  ott'erings  of  art  that 
liuman  genius  ever  realized.  Its  presiding  deity  was 
the  Goddess  of  the  Mind,  in  whose  Phidian  statue 
lier  own  inspiration  was  divinely  evidenced.  This 
was  the  ISIinerva  Parthenos,  which  overlooked  all 
Greece  and  the  outer  world ;  while  Practical  Wisdom 
(or  Common  Sense  ?)  had  its  representative  in  Minerva 
Polias,  whose  statue  "  looked  at  home,"  and  kept 
watch  over  the  city. 

On  entering  by  the  propyL'ea,  the  first  object  of 
interest  is  the  beautiful  little  temple  of  Victory,  which 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Eastern 
hordes  under  Mardonius  ;  strange  to  say,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  their  Eastern  invaders  under  Mahmoud, 
this  temple  came  again  appropriately  to  light ;  it  was 
rescued  from  the  debris  caused  by  various  sieges,  and 
is  now  restored  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  to  its  original 
site.     It  is  an  allegory  in  itself. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  one  after  passing  this 
little  fane  is  the  tall  Frank  Tower  wliose  removal 
lias  been  so  much  debated.  Notwithstanding  its 
heterogeneous  appearance,  it  would  be  much  missed  ; 
its  effect  at  a  little  distance  is  excellent,  and  its 
removal  would  leave  a  blank  which  there  is  nothing 
to  fill  up. 

The  Parthenon  occupies  the  Southern  side  of  the 
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Acropolis,  but  seonis,  as  it  wore,  to  pervade  it  all 
with  its  own  surpassing  beauty,  and  to  monopolize 
that  natural  altar,  so  that  all  its  other  temples  seem 
subservient  to  that  one.  It  is  admirably  chaste,  as 
becomes  its  virginal  dedication ;  but  the  friezes 
that  surmount  the  simplicity  of  those  columns  contain 
the  most  exquisite  sculpture  in  the  world.  This 
temple  has  been  repaired  as  far  as  its  own  ruins 
afforded  materials,  but  no  substitute  can  supply  their 
place  M'hore  wanting.  \Vhat  a  proud  tribute  to 
ancient  art  is  this  impossibility  to  restore  Avhat 
Time  or  Lord  Elgin  has  removed  ;  it  reminds  one 
of  the  genii-built  palace  of  Aladdin,  wherein  one 
window  was  left  unlinished,  which  all  the  wealth  and 
art  of  the  East  were  unable  to  make  equal  to  the 
rest. 

The  work  of  renovation  still  goes  on,  but  scantily 
through  want  of  funds  ;  meanwhile,  the  scaffoldings, 
and  prepared  materials,  and  assorted  fragments,  give 
the  Acropolis  the  appearance  of  something  between  a 
mason's  yard  and  a  museum. 

Tlie  view  from  hence  is  magnificent  :  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  features  of  the  scenery  around  are 
as  beautiful  as  they  arc  eloquent  with  a  thousand 
memories ;  but  the  climate  invests  all  nature  with 
such  varied  and  exquisite  colouring,  as  in  these 
northern  latitudes  one  only  sees  in  the  sunset  land- 
scapes of  "  cloudland."  The  scanty  stream  of  the 
Cephisus,  the  heathy  mountain  oi'  Hymettus,  the 
barren  summit  of  Pentelicus,  the  olive-groves,  the 
grassy  plains,  the  distant  sea, — all  are  invested  with 
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a    inarvollous  liirlit — gorgeous  as  a  painted  window 
vet  delicate  as  the  complexion  of  a  changing  cheek. 

^Ve  will  not  linger  on  the  Hill  of  the  MuHcuni,  or 
even  <>u  that  of  tho  Nymphs,  but  let  us  pause  a 
iminient  un  the  Pnyx,  whence  all  oratory  derives  its 
models,  as  architecture  does  from  the  Acropolis.  The 
]>ema,  from  which  Demosthenes  thundered  against 
Macedon,  might  be  taken  for  an  altar,  but  for  its  tra- 
dition ;  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  surrounded 
bv  steps,  on  which  sate  the  Prytanes — the  Athenian 
hr)usc  of  lords.  Beneath  is  a  platform  capable  of  con- 
taining 5,000  men — the  commons  of  the  old  Republic. 
The  liema,  whence  the  orators  harangued  the  people, 
connnanded  in  very  ancient  times  a  wide  view  of  earth 
and  sea ;  but  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  fearing  the  powerful 
appeals  to  freedom  and  to  Salamis  that  its  position 
suffo'ested  and  gave  effect  to,  had  it  cut  down  to  its 
present  elevation,  commanding  only  Athens  and  the 
surrounding  plain ;  it  was  from  this  last,  however, 
that  Demosthenes  hurled  those  "  winged  words," 
more  terrible  to  Philip  than  the  swords  that  they 
evoked. 

What  a  strangely  glorious,  contemptible,  capricious, 
people  were  those  old  Athenians  !  — now  like  gods, 
arniin"-  themselves  for  Marathon,  or  abandoning  their 
worshipped  Athens  for  the  "  wooden  walls'"  that  fought 
round  Salamis ;  now  like  children,  intoxicated  with 
success,  or  prostrated  by  defeat  ;  swayed  by  the 
meanest  passions  of  jealousy  and  avarice ;  banishing 
an  Aristides,  robbing  friendly  colonies,  and  leaving  a 
Miltiades  to  die  in  chains. 
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Yet,  let  us  not  forget  all  we  owe  to  this  wondorfnl 
people ;  "  how  much  more  has  the  httle  peacet'iil 
Athens  done  for  the  world  than  that  raging  giant 
Rome  !'' '  The  earliest  and  brightest  associations  of 
the  young  hoarc  are  connected  witli  tlie  name  of 
Oreece :  in  her  sublime  story  the  boy  first  finds 
his  task  become  an  inspiration  ;  under  its  spell 
lieroic  instincts  become  developed,  patriotism  becomes 
devotion,  and  the  love  of  Freedom  a  quenchless 
passion. 

If  Greece  accomplished  the  most  heroic  deeds,  her 
eloquent  language  first  rendered  them  immortal ; 
justly  the  statue  of  the  goddess  of  the  Mind  stood 
supreme  among  the  monuments  of  Freedom's  and  of 
<jrreece"'s  triumphs  ;  for  the  orator  first  inspired,  and 
the  historian  recorded  them — in  itself  another  inspi- 
ration. It  was  Grecian  poets  who  first  perceived  and 
translated  to  the  world  its  own  exquisite  beauty  ;  and 
to  her  sculptors  it  was  first  revealed  that  there  slept, 
♦enveloped  in  the  Parian  marble,  those  ideal  forms  of 
grace,  and  strength,  and  loveliness,  which  it  required 
but  their  chisel  to  discover  and  awaken. 

A  rugged  rocky  eminence  rises  between  the  Pnyx 
and  the  Acropolis  ;  this  is  the  Areopagus,  whereon 
Paul  preached  with  power  on  the  very  throne  of  elo- 
quence, and  denounced  idolatry  in  the  midst  of  idols. 
With  a  mythology  that  made  deities  as  numerous  as 
the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  how  mournful  and  full 
of  meaning  was  that  Athenian  altar  "  to  the  unknown 
God !" 

^  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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Wo  dcscoiid  to  a  lower  ]il;ittoriii,  \vhcr(!on  .stands 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  wliich  Time  seems  to  have 
swept  over  with  liis  wing,  and  not  his  scythe. 
Indeed,  at  a  little  distance  it  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  its  imitation  in  Edinbui-gh,  except  by  the 
delicate  "  neutral  tint "  that  has  stolen  over  its  once 
white  marble. 

The  Oephisus,  which  formerly  arrested  the  march 
of  the  Persian  army,  now  trickles  languidly  along  its 
shrunken  course  ;  the  Ilyssus  exists  no  longer,  but  a 
torrent-like  line  of  oleanders  seems  still  to  fill  its 
course  with  verdant  waves  and  rosy  foam.  The  olive 
and  the  fig-tree  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  hills 
are  naked,  except  where  the  Hymettus  heath  still 
blossoms  for  its  bees.  These  hills  were  once  thickly 
covered  with  wild  wood,  and  would  soon  be  so  again, 
but  that  the  peasants  burn  them  down  in  order  to 
apply  their  ashes  to  their  exhausted  soil. 

Modern  Greece  appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  promise, 
notwithstanding  her  factious  people,  and  her  puerile 
king.  Otho  was  doubtless  a  most  unfortunate  choice, 
as  monarch  of  an  infant  state  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
King  Leopold  now  deeply  repents  not  having  accepted 
the  oflFer  of  the  throne  of  Greece.  With  his  talents, 
his  experience,  and  his  moderation,  he  might  have 
already  found  himself  the  king  of  a  great  people,  and 
not  impossibly  have  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the 
empire  of  the  Palpeologi. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Greece  docs  not  seem 
possessed  of  one  kingly  quality.  Educated  with  a 
view   to  a  cardinal's   hat,  his  Jesuit    tutors  are    not 
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perhaps  responsible  for  his  royal  acquirements,  but 
Europe  has  already  had  fearful  instances  of  the 
result  of  such  an  education.  Until  the  late  revolu- 
tion, Otho  was  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  of  the  parliament  so  long  promised  and  so 
solemnly  guaranteed,  there  was  no  trace ;  the  council 
was  composed  of  his  creatures,  whose  tenure  of  office 
depended  on  his  will ;  Bavarians  monopolized  every 
place  of  trust,  honour,  or  emolument ;  all  claims  of 
service  established  in  the  War  of  Independence  were 
set  at  nought ;  and  those  who  ranked  as  princes  in  the 
tented  field  found  tliemselves  undistinguished  and 
unnoticed  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  whom  they  had 
placed  upon  the  throne. 

The  two  2;reat  national  morti:-ao;es  afford  no  interest 
to  the  bondholders  ;  Rothschild  only  secures  his  re- 
payment by  the  guarantee  of  the  three  great  powers. 
The  civil  list  amounts  to  about  =f^36,00()  per  annum, 
and  the  king  retains  his  Bavarian  apanage  of  oP 7,000 
a-year. 

The  population  of  Greece  does  not  amount  to  above 
900,000  souls,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  people,  is  daily  diminishing,  owing  to 
emigration.  When  the  independence  of  Greece  was 
first  declared,  numbers  of  Fanariot  (or  Constantino- 
politan)  (irreeks  repaired  to  their  own  country,  but, 
finding  the  despotism  and  oppression  there  more  galling 
than  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  they  returned  hastily 
to  the  Sultan's  rule. 

There  are  about  12,000,000  of  acres  contained 
within  the  boundaries,   as  defined  by  the  three  great 
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Powers  ;  of  tli<'sc  nidrc  lliaii  halt'  arc  roin])ri.<r(I  in 
tlic  Mon-a.  It  is  c()iiii)ut('(l  that  "),()()(),()()()  oi'  |if(t|)l(> 
could  lind  ample  subsistence  in  this  highly-favoured 
country,  if  its  resources  were  fairly  developed.  There 
is  not  a  landed  proprietor  in  Cireece  worth  £500 
a  year :  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  all  con- 
fiscated in  the  revolution,  and  the  clergy  are  at 
present  poorly  paid  by  the  government,  or  rather  by 
the  king.  Some  Englishmen  have  settled  in  the 
Ts'^egropont  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  but,  owing  to 
the  taxes  and  other  drawbacks,  they  do  not  receive 
above  one-aud-a-half  per  cent,  on  their  purchase- 
money. 

The  people  are  sober,  intelligent,  and  easily  go- 
verned :  their  passion  is  for  constitutional  rights  and 
education.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  their 
zeal  for  their  native  literature,  and  their  anxiety  to 
restore  their  language  to  its  ancient  purity.  The 
schools  are  eagerly  filled  by  hundreds  of  little  Demos- 
theneses,  Miltiadeses,  Aspasias,  and  other  immortal 
names. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  American  episcopal  mission- 
aries, have  done  more  for  Greece  than  all  the  Phil- 
hellenes  put  together  ;  the  scriptures,  and  the  leading- 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  taught  without 
reference  to  any  particular  creed,  and  this  mode  of 
education  is  unopposed  by  any  party.' 

A  handsome  university  has  been  erected  at  Athens, 

'  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer,  in  her  lively  and  spirited 
"  Diar}',"  has  some  interesting  notices  of  these  schools,  which  were 
closed  when  I  was  at  Athens. 
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and  endowed  by  public  subscription  ;  but  the  kina',  ns 
usual,  laid  hands  upon  it,  and  appropriated  all  the 
patronage  to  himself.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
endeavours  that  Greece  has  always  made,  through  all 
her  disadvantages,  to  cultivate  that  literature  to  whicii 
her  poverty-stricken  people  still  fondly  cling  as  by  an 
instinct,  Joannina  was  famous  for  its  schools  one 
hundred  years  ag-o,  under  Methodius,  and  recently, 
"•  under  Athanasius,  Psalida,  and  Valano.""'  Daniol 
of  Patmos  had  a  school  of  repute  in  that  island  ;  and 
Scio  and  Athens  have  preserved  their  colleges  through 
all  the  disastrous  vicissitudes  of  Turkish  rule  and 
civil  war. 

A  late  ingenious  and  philosophic  traveller  has  ob- 
served that  regenerated  Greece  "  is  but  a  pensioner  nf 
the  culture  which  the  rest  of  Europe  has  learned  by 

long  labour  and  the  friction  of  ages Nothing 

they  have  learnt,  nothing  they  have  to  learn,  is  their 
own."  Surely,  in  applying  themselves  to  the  oratory, 
poetry,  and  philosophy  of  the  West,  they  but  reclaim 
their  own.  To  them  we  were  indebted  for  our  first, 
best,  intellectual  culture  ;  and  if  we  can  give  it  back 
to  them  with  interest,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  they 
may  fairly  claim  it  as  an  honourable  debt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Greece;  has  never  received  suf- 
ficient credit  for  her  gallant  and  successful  struggle 
against  her  Turkish  oppressors  :  it  was  the  most  heroic 
strife  of  modern  times,  and  is  only  to  be  compared  to 
that  now  carried  on  by  the  bi'ave  Circassians,  to  whom 
may  Heaven  vouchsafe  a  like  successful  issue  !    Under 

'  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  23,  p.  357. 
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the  Tiirkisli  doiiiiiiatioii,  tlio  (J rooks  ooiisistod  of  tlje 
warrior  pcoplo  oi'  tlio  hill.s,  ami  tlic  tramplod  avri'a  of 
the  Plain.  Tlie  tonnor  iiover  have  heeu  conquorcd, 
though  assaikxl  in  turn  by  tho  JJyzantino,  (Jatahin, 
Vcuotian,  and  Osuianli.  If  the  blood  of  ancient  Greece 
does  not  flow  in  thoir  veins,  her  spirit  is  alive  in 
their  hearts,  and  many  a  battle  scene  of  tho  late  fight 
for  freedom  displayed  the  classic  character,  as  well 
as  the  heroism,  of  the  men  of  TherniopyUu  and 
Marathon. 

When  Missolonghi  was  beleaguered  by  tho  Turkish 
forces,  ]Marco  Botzaris  commanded  a  garrison  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  Avho  had  barely  fortifications 
enough  to  form  breastworks.  Intelligence  reached  the 
Greek  leaders  that  the  Egyptian  army,  under  Ismail 
Pasha,  was  about  to  form  a  junction  with  tlie  formi- 
dable besieging  host.  A  parade  was  ordered  :  the 
garrison,  "faint  and  few,  but  fearless  still,"  scarcely 
amounted  to  one  thousand  men.  Marco  Botzaris  told 
them  of  the  destruction  that  impended  over  Misso- 
longhi,  proposed  a  sortie,  and  announced  that  it  should 
consist  only  of  volunteers,  as  the  expedition  was  a 
"  forlorn  hope."  Volunteers  ! — the  whole  garrison 
stepped  forward  as  one  man,  and  demanded  the  post  of 
honour  and  of  death.  "  I  will  only  take  the  Ther- 
mopylae number,"  said  their  leader,  and  selected  the 
three  hundred  who  were  nearest  to  him. 

In  the  dead  of  night  this  devoted  band  marched  out 
in  six  divisions,  and  placed  themselves,  in  profound 
silence,  round  the  Turkish  camp.     Their  orders  were 
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simply — "  When  you  hear  iny  bugle  blow,  seek  lue 
in  the  Pa.siia\s  tent." 

Marco  Botzaris,  disguised  as  an  Albanian  bearing 
despatches  to  the  Pasha  from  the  Egyptian  army, 
passed  unquestioned  through  the  Turkish  camp,  and 
was  only  arrested  by  the  sentinels  round  the  Pasha's 
tent,  who  informed  hint  that  he  must  wait  till  morning. 
Then  wildly  through  the  .stillness  of  the  night  that 
bugle  blew  ;  faithfully  it  was  echoed  from  without  ; 
and  terribly  the  war-cry  of  the  avenging  Greek  broke 
upon  the  startled  jNIoslem's  ear.  From  every  side 
that  fearful  storm  seemed  to  burst  at  once  :  shrieks 
of  agony  and  terror  swelled  the  tumult ;  the  Turks 
fled  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  Grrecian  leader  was  soon 
surrounded  by  his  comrades.  Struck  to  the  ground 
by  a  rausket-ball,  he  had  himself  raised  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  Greeks, — thus  supported,  he  pressed  on 
the  flying  enemy, — a  bullet  pierced  his  brain  in  the 
moment  of  his  triumph,  but  Missolonghi  was  saved: 
the  delivery  of  Greece  was  begun. 


Shortly  afterwards,  IMissolonghi  was  again  belea- 
guered ;  all  hope  of  successful  resistance  had  vanished. 
The  small  remnant  of  the  garrison,  placing  their  wives 
and  children  in  their  centre,  cut  their  way  at  midnight 
through  the  Turkish  army  and  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  aged,  and  wounded,  and  infirm,  alone 
remained  with  some  women  and  children.  These  as- 
sembled round  the  powder-magazine,  and  calmly  waited 

"  till  morning's  dawn 
Should  rise,  and  give  them  light  to  die." 
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At  tlio  first  (lawn,  the  Turks  stonnod  tlio  now  almost 
(itt'cni'cU'ss  fortiiications,  rcccivcil  one  faint  volley  tVoiii 
the  Greeks,  and  rushed  nn  to  the  work  of  slau'diter. 
A  wounded  veteran  -iiiilcd  ijrinily  a.s  he  saw  them 
come  ;  witli  one  hand  he  beckoned  them  on,  with  the 
other  he  lired  his  pistol  into  the  powder-magazine. 
The  explosion  annihilated  friend  and  foe  :  the  remnant 
of  the  heroic  garrison  perished,  but,  Samson-like, 
thej-  involved  their  enemies  in  their  own  destruction. 
The  name  of  Missolonghi,  destroyed,  but  thus  de- 
stroyed, became  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Grecian 
cause. 


One  more  anecdote,  and  1  have  done.  A  detach- 
ment of  one  hundred  Greeks  was  hemmed  in  by  a  di- 
vision of  the  Turkish  army  in  one  of  the  defiles  of  the 
Morea.  They  were  summoned  to  surrender,  but  they 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  march  away  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  This  was  of  course  refused.  Nioht 
was  drawing  on,  and  the  attack  was  postponed  till  the 
following  morning.  One  Greek  alone  passed  over  to 
the  Turks  ;  he  bore  a  commission  from  his  comrades 
to  tell  their  countrymen  how  they  had  died  in  the 
cause  of  Greece.  When  morning  rose,  the  Pasha 
found  that  they  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork,  and 
presented  a  very  formidable  appearance.  He  then 
offered  them  a  free  passage,  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  "  It  is  too  late,"  said  their  leader  to  the 
aide-de-camp.  "  Go  tell  your  general  how  you  found 
us."  They  had  unwound  their  silken  sashes,  and 
firmly  bound  themselves  to  each  other,  limb  to  limb. 
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SO  that  their  line  must  irmain  unbroken  even  in 
death.  The  onsUiught  took  phxce :  seven  hundred 
Turks  fell  before  the  last  Greek  was  sabred  ;  and  an 
Eni>li.sh  officer  told  me  that  long  afterwards  he  had 
gone  to  see  the  spot,  and  found  the  bleached  skeletons 
of  that  aallant  band  still  bound  tooether  bv  each 
silken  sash. 


I  only  mention  these  anecdotes  as  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  that  war :  similar  instances  of  self-devotion 
frequently  took  place ;  and  the  daring-  of  the  Greek 
sailor  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  tlie  Kleft 
and  Palikar.' 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Greece,  with  a  male 
population  amounting  scarcely  to  the  number  of  tlic 
Sultan's  army — disunited,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
without  money,  resources,  or  assistance — defeated  the 
forces  of  the  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  army,  and  wrested 

'  Palikar  (or  hero)  was  the  appellation  of  the  members  of  the  Ar- 
raatoli.  This  v/as  a  militia  of  mountaineers,  established  by  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  and  self-constituted  and  continued  under  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  Morea,  was  divided  into 
seventeen  Armatoliks  :  the  leaders  of  each  band  were  called  Proto- 
palikari.  Kleft  (or  robber)  was  considered  a  proud  title :  it  was  as- 
sumed by  those  who  preferred  open  rebellion  and  a  marauding  life  to 
a  peaceable  subjection  under  their  Turkish  invaders  :  they  had  no 
home,  except  some  place  of  rendezvous  ;  they  were  active,  hardy,  en- 
during, and  pious,  after  their  fashion.  It  was  feared  that  these  wild 
mountaineers  would  prove  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  control, 
when  their  lawless  habits  were  forced  to  give  way  to  civilization  and 
order:  they  have  proved,  however,  to  be  far  better  materials  for  a 
people  than  was  expected  ;  and  as  in  war  they  displayed  a  firmness, 
so  in  peace  they  display  an  energy  and  industry,  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  people  of  the  plains. 
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freedom  from  their  powcrt'iil  opjirrssor.  Tli'm  is  all 
that  History  will  rciueiiihcr  :  she  will  east  away  the 
petty  details  of  treason,  jealousy,  .'ind  peculation,  that 
probably  darkened  the  day  of  Marathon  as  well  as 
that  of  Missoloui^hi  ;  and  only  tell  that  dreeee — after 
the  lapse  of  three  and  twenty  centuries — vinilicated 
the  glorious  fame  and  freedom  of  the  past. 

Until  Septend)er  23rd,  1843,  Greece  exliihited  a 
tyranny  as  despotic  as  any  in  the  East :  patiently  and 
perseveringly  she  had  striven  to  obtain  from  her 
Bavarian  king  the  freedom  so  hardly  wrung  from  a 
Moslem  oppressor.  Otho  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
meek  remonstrance.  The  Great  Powers  declined  to 
interfere  between  the  Grecian  people,  and  the  Prince 
who  had  been  their  liberal  and  only  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  this  restored  member  of  the  European 
family. 

Then  the  Athenian  people  rose ;  not  with  the 
fierce,  impetuous  passion  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  excitable  and  injured  race  —  but 
calndy,  sternly,  and  irresistibly.  Lord  Gharlemont 
has  observed  that  a  revolution  will  always  be  more  or 
less  sanguinary,  as  the  people  are  more  slavish  or 
more  civilized  ;  and  thus  it  was  at  Athens.  The 
sonfjs  of  Harmodias  and  Aristofjeiton  had  been  often 
chanted  in  the  streets ;  but  no  word  of  vengeance  is 
now  spoken,  as  the  Grecians  gather  at  midnight  round 
Otho's  palace.  Revenge  is  merged  in  a  far  higher 
purpose :  they  are  met  as  slaves  ;  before  they  sepa- 
rate, they  will  be  free.  The  king  sends  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  their  assembling :  his  aide-de-camp  finds  the 
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palace  is  surrounded  by  a  lino  of  bayonets,  beyond 
which  dark  masses  of  the  people  c^ather  in  silence. 
"  What  do  you  want  V  was  the  simple  question  asked. 
"  A  constitution  ;"  was  the  brief  reply,  as  Calerges 
placed  in  the  aide-de-camp''s  hand  the  following  requi- 
sition :  "  That  the  States-General  be  summoned  ;  that 
the  Bavarians  be  banished  the  kingdom  ;  that  the 
ministry  be  dismissed."  The  people  await  their  an- 
swer in  profound  silence.  At  length  the  aide-de- 
camp reappears,  and  informs  the  assembly  "  that  his 
majesty  requires  two  months  to  consider  their  de- 
mands."— "  Within  two  hours,  sir,"  replied  Calerges, 
"  we  must  have  the  king's  decision.  We  have  no 
wish  to  harm  his  person,  should  he  refuse  :  he  shall 
be  escorted  in  all  honour  to  the  Piraus,  where  a  ship 
is  prepared  for  liis  reception  :  should  he  accede  to  our 
demands,  he  is  still  our  sovereign,  and  we  his  loyal 
subjects."     The  ordon nance  was  signed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  had  been  in  disfavour  at  a  court  in  which  his 
manly  and  straightforward  character  prevented  him 
from  being  popular,  he  was  sent  for  immediately  by 
the  king,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  ;  and  I 
imagine  that  its  final  adjustment  was  not  a  little 
owing  to  the  sagacity  and  firmness  of  the  British 
minister. 

This  revolution  took  place  a  few  days  after  I  left 
Athens,  Whilst  I  remained  there,  the  king  and 
queen  drove  or  rode  out,  without  any  guards,  every 
evening  at  sunset.  The  former,  though  far  from 
handsome,  looked  well   in  the  beautiful  (J  reek  dress. 
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ami  cavofully  rctui-iicd  the  salute  of  every  citizen. 
Tiit^  latter  lia.s  a  lino  figure  and  cuninianding  presence, 
it  is  said  that,  when  a  (diild,  she  used  to  pore  with 
dehght  over  the  romantic  history  of  Greece,  and  long 
to  visit  a  country  which  had  deeply  impressed  her 
imagination.  Time  sped  on,  and  brought  Otho  and 
his  crown  to  her  feet.' 

The  chief  object  of  attraction,  however,  in  the 
royal  cavalcade,  was  Mademoiselle  Botzaris,^  daughter 
of  the  hero  of  Missolonghi.  She  is  maid  of  honour 
to  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Avomen 
in  Europe.  The  simjdicity  of  her  dress,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  English  riding-dress  and  the  crimson  cap 
of  her  country,  served  to  set  oft"  her  classic  beauty  to 
advantage. 

The  Greeks  are  the  handsomest  race  of  men  1  have 
ever  seen,  while  their  women  are  very  much  the 
reverse.  The  dress  of  the  former,  togetlicr  with 
their  graceful,  manly  bearing,  contributes  much  to 
the  imposing  efiect  of  their  appearance.  They  wear 
a  crimson  cap,  with  a  long  blue  tassel,  a  purple  or 
dark  green  jacket  over  a  richly  embroidered  waistcoat, 
a  very  voluminous  white  kilt  descending  below  the 
knee,  and  tightly  girded  round  the  waist  with  a 
Syrian  scarf;  embroidered  greaves  complete  the  cos- 
tume. 

The  newspapers,  advertisements,  public  regulations, 

^  The  King  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Queen  a  Lutheran,  and  the 
children  (should  they  ha%e  any)  are  to  be  educated  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

-  Since  married  to  Prince  Soutzo. 
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and  all  official  documents,  are  written  in  classic 
(jireek  ;  the  langua«'e  of  the  people  is  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  attain  to  its  ]»ristine  purity,  and  nothiu"- 
can  exceed  the  desire  of  the  people  of  all  ages  for 
education. 

AVhen  the  Roman  empire  was  transferred  to  By- 
zantium, the  emigrants  strove  to  dignify  their  new 
localities  with  old  names  and  associations.  Thus  the 
metropolitan  province  was  called  Romelia,  the  lan- 
guage Romaic,  and  the  trifling  undulations  of  the  city 
the  Seven  Hills.  The  Greece  that  is  now  re-appear- 
ing goes  at  once  to  the  fountain-head  of  history,  and 
seeks  to  unite  herself  to  her  glorious  youth.  When 
I  first  found  myself  at  Athens,  this  aspiration  appeared 
to  me  as  hopeless  in  its  end,  as  ridiculous  in  its 
means.  The  more  I  saw  and  heard,  however,  the  less 
visionary  appeared  to  he  that  hope ;  and  I  left  Athens 
with  the  helief  that  the  Greek  Cross  might  yet  replace 
the  Crescent  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia's,  before 
another  century  shall  have  passed  away. 


My  last  evening  at  Athens  was  come  ;  and  1  repaired 
to  the  ruins  of  Jupiter"'s  Temple,  when  the  magical 
glow  of  a  Grecian  sunset  was  bathing  those  immortal 
hills  in  a  violet  or  purple  light,  that  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly alternated  on  height  or  glen.  The  majestic 
colunms  of  the  Temple  towered  into  the  ambrosial  air, 
pale  but  flushed  with  the  deep  radiance  of  the  sky  that 
softened  down  all  thought  of  ruin  from  the  scene,  and 
left   it  only  reverence.     Jove's  own  bright  star  was 
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visiblo  through  the  pilhircil  vista  of  his  Tniijih-,  and 
shoue  upon  the  ancient  sanctuary  as  if  it  were  its 
Shekinah.  And  even  thus,  in  the  Elder  World,  every 
star  was  the  type  of  some  deity,  who  veiled  his  pre- 
sence under  that  bright  sign  ;  as  every  mountain  had 
its  Oread,  and  every  stream  its  Nymph,  and  every 
aspect  of  the  Jieautiful  its  angel. 

The  sense  of  omnipresence  that  this  Pantheism 
superinduced  must  have  exercised  an  active  influence 
on  the  imaginative  Greek :  every  spot  of  his  adored 
country  was  holy,  or  haunted  ground ;  every  hill  an 
altar,  every  cave  a  sanctuary.  When  he  left  his 
country,  the  traveller  or  the  exile  also  left  his  gods 
behind  him,  and  became  excommunicate  by  expatria- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  the  Grecian  mothers,  by  being  con- 
stantly in  the  presence  of  the  perfect  forms  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  became  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  transmitted  to  their  race  that  grace  and 
loveliness  which  seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  antique. 
Thus  also  the  Athenian  youth,  whose  infant  eyes 
first  opened  upon  scenes  consecrated  to  heroism,  'phi- 
losophy, and  poetry;  whose  first  intelligence  was 
imbued  with  the  sublime  teaching  of  the  l*orch  or 
Grove ;  who  looked  hourly  upon  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon, or  the  Gulf  of  Salamis — their  minds  likewise 
became  naturally  imbued  with  the  qualities  of  such  a 
soil,  and  reproduced  from  generation  to  generation  the 
fruits  of  the  last. 

But  I  must  not  linger  here  ;  I  myself,  owing  to  a 
severe  illness,  obtained  but  a  glimpse  of  Athens,  and 
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carried  away  with  me  an  earnest  desire  to  revisit  it. 
The  manifold  associations  which  its  scenery  has  such 
power  to  reawaken,  its  delicious  climate,  the  interest- 
ing study  that  its  young-  empire  presents,  serve  to 
render  a  residence  here  the  most  desirable  of  any  con- 
tinental city  that  1  know. 

It  has  frequently  been  deplored  that  Nauplia,  or 
even  the  Piraus,  was  not  chosen  to  be  the  site  of  the 
new  city  instead  of  Athens.  It  is  well  that  regene- 
rated Greece  should  found  her  hope,  and  string  her 
energies  with  the  lofty  Platonic  faith  of  a  glorious 
though  perhaps  a  visionary,  Past  that  may  be  realized 
in  her  future :  but  the  city  of  Pericles  is  dangerous 
trial-ground  for  a  Bavarian  king,  and  the  Phidian 
temples  somewhat  discouraging  to  modern  architec- 
ture. 

Greece  may  yet  attain  to  wealth,  and  power,  and 
fame,  but  never  to  her  ancient  fame.  At  Nauplia,  or 
the  Piroeus,  Greece  might  become  great,  and  men 
might  wonder  at  her  greatness  ;  but  at  Athens  she 
is  her  own  most  formidable  rival.  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis,  at  the  Bema  of  Demosthenes,  among 
the  groves  of  Academus,  what  shall  modern  art, 
oratory,  or  philosophy  avail  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  but  the  sentiment  of  the  place 
that  is  sinned  against ;  modern  Athens  may  soon 
have  a  glory  of  her  own — freedom  as  perfect,  and  far 
more  Catholic  ^  than  of  yore,  may  yet  flourish  on  the 
Cecropian  plains  ;    and  a  prosperous  commerce  fill  the 

'  Athens  of  Pericles  contained  20,000  citizens,  and  100,000 
slaves! 
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liarl)niir  of  tlio  PiraMis.  'IMii.s  is  no  l()iin;or  a,  riion' 
vision,  and  its  realization  will  he  Jiailocl  with  triunij)li 
by  all  those  to  whom  her  ancient  name  and  fame  are 
dear. 

AVo  sailed  at  sunrise,  and  reached  the  isthmus  of 
Torinth  about  noon  :  our  course  lay  throu<;h  the 
i;ul[)li.  The  scenery  of  either  shore  was  beautiful ; 
the  mountains  of  Parnassus  and  Citlurron  were  in 
view  ;  the  islands  of  rEgina  and  Salamis  were  before 
us,  and  at  length  the  Citadel  of  Corinth,  whereon 
scarce  a  ruin  remains  to  tell  of  earth's  most  volup- 
tuous cit}' .  We  crossed  the  Isthmus  by  a  road  of 
six  miles  in  length,  and,  re-embarking  at  Lutraki,  ran 
down  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto  to  Patras.  The  next 
evening  we  passed  Missolonghi,  and  stood  out  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 
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Hurrah  for  the  Spirit  of  England  ! 

The  bold,  the  true,  the  free, 
Who  stretcheth  his  hand 
With  a  king's  command 

All  over  the  circling  sea  ! 

Barry  Cornwall. 

The  same  delightful  climate,  the  same  serene,  un- 
clouded nights,  the  fresh,  hreezy,  radiant  mornings, 
and  soft,  sweet,  pensive  evenings  of  the  land  we  had 
left,  followed  us  over  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Long  after  Missolonghi  had  passed  from  our  view,  it 
haunted  our  memories  as  the  last  scene  of  interest  in 
glorious  Greece.  It  is  now  become  classic;  ground,  as 
the  death-scene  of  the  Poet  who  preached,  and  the 
Hero  who  fought  for  her  sacred  cause.  Byron's  re- 
mains have  been  removed  to  England,  but  Botzaris 
sleeps  where  he  fell — 

"  dying,  as  hearts  like  his  should  die, 
In  the  hot  clasp  of  Victory." 

There  arc  no  words  in  poetry  more  pathetic  than 
those  which  Byron  wrote  at  Missolonghi,  on  his  last 
birthday,  breathing  through  their  melody  a  spirit  of 
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uttor  i=!a(lncss  so  mournfully  contrasted  with  tlio  bril- 
liant and   daring  genius   that   inspired  thcni.      I'^vcii 

this  last  sad  hope  was  defeat od  : 

"  Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 
A  soldier's  gravo  ;   for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest." 

He  lingered  unaoeountably  at  Cephalonia,  when  he 
niio-ht  have  fought  gloriously  with  Marco  Botzaris  ; 
and  died  of  quackery  at  Missolonghi,  when  he  should 
have  been  storming  the  Castle  of  Lepauto  with  his 
Suliotes.     Nevertheless — 

"  O'er  the  grave  of  Childe  Harold  Greek  maiden  shall  weep, 
In  his  own  native  land  his  loved  relics  shall  sleep 

With  the  bones  of  the  bravest  and  best : 
His  name  shall  go  down  to  the  latest  of  time — 
Fame  tell  how  he  fought  for  earth's  loveliest  clime. 

And  Mercy  shall  blot  out  the  rest." 


The  islands  in  the  Adriatic  are  of  a  far  fairer 
aspect  than  those  of  the  Archipelago.  Their  forms 
are  as  picturesque,  and  invested  with  almost  as 
brilhant  a  colouring,  by  their  glowing  atmosphere. 
Zanto  is  very  arcadian-looking  in  her  hills,  and  her 
valleys  are  richly  clothed  with  vineyards  of  the  deli- 
cate, small  grape,  called  "uvfe  passolime""  by  bota- 
nists, and  currants  by  cockneys.  The  chief  to\vn  of 
the  island  is  very  pretty  and  primitive-looking,  owing 
to  the  low,  cottage-look  of  its  houses  :  this  humility 
is  beo-otten  of  fear,  for  the  frequent  eartliquakes  would 
render  a  second  story  a  sword  of  Damocles,  and  the 
luxurious  Zacynthians  love  to  banquet  at  their  ease. 
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Within  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  our  arrival 
there  had  been  two  shocks,  which  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidered quite  matters  of  course  upon  the  island. 

Ithaca  is  the  most  Homeric  spot  existing,  except 
the  Phiins  of  Troy :  its  identity  has  been  at  length 
satisfactorily  proved,  'after  centuries  of  suspicion. 
Leucadia''s  pale^  cliff  vindicates  its  own  authenticity. 
When  Sappho's  wild  heart  quenched  its  love  in  the 
waves  from  whence  Love's  goddess  rose,  it  appears 
that  many  forlorn  maidens  tried  the  same  experiment 
— and  with  no  doubt  an  equally  successful  result,  for 
the  cliff  is  three  hundred  feet  high. 

Oephalonia  is  the  largest  island  belonging  to  the 
Soptinsular  republic.  It  contains  50,000  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding  its  mountainous  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Agostoli,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was 
scarcely  visible  in  the  faint  light  of  a  young  moon, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  populous  and  prosperous. 

In  the  morning  we  passed  by  Parga,  and  about 
noon  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu. 

Here  was  a  sudden  and  most  pleasant  change,  from 
nations  numbed  by  slavery  and  enervated  by  vices,  or 
restless  with  revolutionary  fever — to  the  calm,  strong, 
solid  power  and  influences  of  our  own  glorious  country. 
England's  flag  was  flying  on  the  citadel ;  England's 
martial  music  filled  the  air;  and  English  hearts  and 
hands  welcomed  us  to  Christendom.  Friends  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  years  met  us  on  the  pier,  and 
escorted  us  to  our  hotel. 

Although    this    pretty  town    has   been  remodelled 

'  From  XevKos,  white;  as  Albion,  from  Albus. 
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and  almost  rebuilt  in  tlio  course  of  the  thirty  years 
that  have  elaj)secl  sinoo  tlio  Scjttinsular  lu])ultlic 
came  under  the  iJritisli  protcetorate,  thci-c  still  re- 
mains enough  vt'  the  architecture  and  the  liahits  of 
its  ancient  masters  to  give  it  interest  and  novelty. 
On  some  of  the  more  ancient  buildings  the  Lion  of 
St.  Mark  still  remains ;  while  the  piazzas,  narrow 
streets,  and  numerous  cafes,  have  all  a  Venetian 
character.  The  Italian  language,  too,  predominates 
over  Greek  and  English  in  the  Babel  of  the  streets, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  shops  are  lettered  in 
the  same  tonoue. 

o 

As  England  is  the  greatest  commercial  country  in 
the  world,  it  follows  that  her  colonies  should  be  the 
most  numerous  and  flourishing.'  Yet  wealth  and 
protection  are  among  the  least  of  the  advantages 
that  they  derive  from  the  mother  country  :  ]^]nglish 
character,  energy,  industry,  and  tolerance,  furnish 
all  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  increase  and 
stability  of  a  colony.  Such  has  been  the  case  in 
North  America  and  Australasia ;  at  the  Cape,  also, 
and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  far  as  a  British 
population  has  extended.  At  Corfu,  however,  (as 
at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,)  there  is  no  attempt  at 
colonization  :  not  only  is  there  no  agricultural  settle- 
ment, but  there  are  no  great  commercial  houses  to 
weave  the  only  inseparable  links  that  unite  dissimilar 
nations.      If  England   were   to   abandon   her  Medi- 

^  England  and  her  colonies  occupy  about  one-sixth  of  the  inhabited 
world.  Queen  Victoria  rules  over  about  100,000,000  of  people 
directly,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  of  subsidiaries. 
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terranoan  possessions  to-morrow,  every  one  of  her 
people  would  move  to  the  tap  of  the  drum,  or  tho 
boatswain's  whistle  ;  empty  barracks  and  dockyards 
would  be  the  only  property  she  would  abandon. 
The  Englishman  never  amalgamates  with  a  foreign 
people :  he  can  master,  and  make  himself  familiar 
with,  their  sea,  their  soil,  their  produce ;  but  in 
their  cities  he  is  still  a  stranger.  The  English  are 
as  much  isolated  among  the  Corfuotes  at  this  hour 
as  the  French  would  be  among  the  Fezzians  ;  very 
few  speak  Italian,  and  the  islanders  show  equal 
inaptitude  to  learn  English  :  oven  at  the  (Tovomment 
House,  notwithstanding   the   kind    manner    and   the 

tact  of  Lord  S ,  I  thought  that  his  Ionian  guests 

appeared  constrained  and  uncomfortable  ;  while  our 
countrymen  and  women  appeared  only  inclined  to 
cultivate  the  society  of  each  other. 

Nevertheless,  this  military  colony  of  ours  does 
what  it  considers  to  be  its  business  right  well  and 
manfully  :  the  free  and  independent  bearing  of  the 
natives,  as  they  walk  the  streets,  tell  at  once  of 
even-handed  justice  and  impartial  rule  ;  anl,  from 
the  few  intelligent  natives  with  whom  it  was  my  fortune 
to  converse,  I  heard  no  expression  of  complaint  against 
En<jland,  except  on  some  constitutional  points  whicli 
they  thought  should  be  amended.* 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  numerous  reports  in 
circulation  respecting  the  approaching  revolution  at 
Athens,  as  connected  with  the  arrival  of  Prince 
Georo-e    of    Cambridge    at    Corfu.       It    was    insisted 

'  See  Note  G  in  Appendix. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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that  Otlid  was  to  ho  oxjM'llcd,  and  a  iic\v  Clrcciati 
kiiiudom,  of  uliicli  the  Ionian  Ishuitls  wore  to  form 
part,  was  to  be  ereatod,  with  the  J}riti,sh  prince  for  its 
luonarch  ! 

Corfu  h)oks  eastward,  across  a  narnnv  strait,  upon 
Albania.  There  the  Crescent  spreads  its  inevitably 
disastrous  influeuce  :  the  nia2;nificent  mountains  are 
the  barren  strongholds  of  outlaws,  or  rebels ;  the 
luxuriant  but  neglected  valleys  arc  thinly  inhabited 
by  a  people  contending  for  their  very  existence 
against  pestilence  and  oppression.  A  few  miles  of 
water  divide  this  stricken  land  from  the  prosperous 
and  beautiful  island  of  Corfu — the  Corcyra  so  fatal 
to  Athenian  greatness — the  site  of  the  Gardens  of 
Alcinous, 

This  island  might  seem  all  garden,  in  the  Eden 
acceptation  of  the  term,  for  no  where  do  earth,  ocean, 
and  sky,  form  more  rich  and  varied  combinations  : 
the  soft  and  sunny  valleys,  the  wild  and  shadowy 
glens,  the  gleaming  rivers,  the  lofty  precipices,  the 
beetlinir  cliffs,  and  bridit  blue  sea,  furnish  all  that 
Poussin  and  Salvator  llosa  could  desire,  if  they 
wished  to  form  a  joint  picture  to  illustrate  and  con- 
trast their  style. 

The  roads  are  excellent,  but  steep  ;  and,  winding 
(without  battlements)  round  the  brow  of  rocky  pro- 
montories, or  through  narrow  gorges  of  deep  valleys, 
they  diverted  my  attention  not  a  little  from  the 
scenery  to  the  undisciplined  team  of  four  white  Al- 
banian horses  with  which  I  perambulated  the  island. 

The  town  is  flanked  by  the  citadel  and  the  strong 
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fortress  of  CasteF  Nuovo.  Tlic  batteries  on  the  little 
island  of  Vido  coinplctc  a  triangle  with  those  of  the 
two  former.  The  citadel  is  built  upon  a  rock  rising 
so  abruptly  from  the  sea,  that,  during-  the  siege, 
Nelson  had  formed  the  daring  plan  of  running  his 
ship  close  in  shore,  giving  her  a  list  to  port,  and 
hoarding  the  batteries  from  the  top-gallant  yards, 
which  would  have  just  reached  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  parapet. 

Immense  sums  of  money  had  been  latterly  ex- 
pended on  these  fortifications,  wliich  it  would  take 
ten  thousand  men  to  garrison  ;  yet  it  seems  ques- 
tionable whether  Cerigo  be  not  the  only  island  of 
the  llepublic  that  is  worth  preserving ;  being  not  far 
from  the  present  Indian  route,  affording  the  only 
good  anchorage,  and  a  most  favourable  situation  for  a 
coal  depot. 

Albania  is  in  quarantine,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  take  two  officers  of  the  English  board  of  health 
as  guardianos  during  my  excursions  there.  Notwith- 
standing this  Ilygeian  guard,  I  caught  a  low  fever  in 
the  marshes  of  Butrinto,  which  terminated  my  wan- 
derings and  leaves  me  nothing  farther  to  record. 


Header  ! — you  have  been  my  only  fellow-traveller 
through  many  lands  ;  wherever  I  have  wandered  you 
have  been  ;  whatever  I  have  learned  you  have  known  ; 
yet  I  scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  share  in 
the  regret  with  which  I  say  to  you — Farewell ! 
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TRAVELLERS  IX  THE  EAST. 


The  following  observations  may  be  of  use  to  those  about  to  visit 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  countries  is  hourly 
changing,  and  the  latest  intelligence  is  always  of  some  value. 

Most  travellers  are  influenced  in  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
England  by  other  motives  than  those  which  the  almanac  supplies  ; 
but,  though  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  choose  his  own  time  for  start- 
ing, he  can  always  select  his  own  route,  whereby  he  may  correct  the 
inconvenience  of  unsuitable  seasons. 

If  you  leave  England  in  the  spring,  you  should  either  go  by  Vienna 
and  Pesth,  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople,  or  by  long  sea  to 
Malta,  and  thence  to  Greece.  Summer  weather  is  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  travel  in  the  northern  countries:  winter  is  very  severe, 
and  takes  your  constitution  by  surprise. 

If  you  leave  England  in  the  autumn,  your  best  course  will  be  to 
begin  with  Egypt,  whereby  you  will  avoid  winter  altogether,  and 
reach  Syria  in  the  spring.  The  best  time  for  ascending  the  Nile  is 
Novemberor  December.  By  leaving  England  in  the  Oriental  steamer 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  you  arrive  in  Alexandria  about  the  21st.  A 
river  steamer  takes  you  thence  to  Cairo  in  thirty  hours.  A  fortnight 
may  be  very  profitably  spent  there  in  examining  the  environs,  ob- 
serving the  curious  drama  of  Egyptian  life,  and  making  use  of  the 
excellent  library.  Besides,  you  have  your  boat  to  engage,  and  it  is 
essential  to  have  her  sunk  in  order  to  banish  rats  and  other  vermin, 
and  in  most  cases  to  have  her  newly  painted  besides. 
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The  first  class  boats  cost  from  £16  to  £35  a  month,  including  the 
pay  of  the  ten  to  fourteen  sailors,  who  find  themselves  in  every 
article  of  food,  dress,  &c.  If  you  take  an  Arab  boat,  it  is  far  better 
to  engas^e  her  by  the  job,  stipulating  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
wherever  you  please  at  a  certain  rate  per  day  extra.  This  course 
avoids  much  delay  and  annoyance,  caused  by  the  devices  of  the  Arabs 
to  prolong  the  journey  when  taken  by  time. 

If  you  purpose  going  beyond  the  First  Cataract,  insist  upon  having 
a  firman ;  it  is  your  right,  and  you  may  suffer  much  annoyance 
owing  to  the  want  of  it.  The  different  expeditions  up  the  Nile  are 
generally,  first,  to  Thebes,  which  occupies  about  three  weeks  in 
average  weather,  including  your  stay  at  the  various  places  on  your 
route:  secondly,  to  the  First  Cafaract,  which  occupies  about  five 
weeks:  and  thirdly,  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  requires  at  least 
two  months'  absence  from  Cairo.  From  all  that  I  have  heard  and 
seen,  I  believe  that  none  but  the  enthusiastic  antiquary  will  find  any 
inducement  to  proceed  further  than  this  last  place. 

Your  comfort  during  your  stay  in  the  East  will  depend  mainly  on 
your  dragoman.  These  men  offer  themselves  to  you  at  Malta  ic 
swarms,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  Egyptian  is  preferable  in 
his  own  country.  It  is  well  to  engage  your  dragoman  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  some  European  on  whom  you  can  rely.  A 
Maltese  dragoman  charges  a  dollar  a  day:  an  Egyptian  half  that 
sum.  You  require  two  servants  exclusive  of  the  crew,  one  to  cook, 
the  other  to  attend  you  on  your  expeditions. 

On  returning  to  Cairo  from  the  Upper  Nile,  the  best  route  to  Syria 
is  through  the  desert  by  Suez  and  Blount  Sinai,  to  Petra  and  Hebron. 
Our  consul  is  the  only  person  to  be  depended  upon  for  making 
arrangements  with  the  Bedouin  to  conduct  you  through  the  desert. 
The  journey  as  far  as  Hebron  or  Jerusalem  is  performed  on  drome- 
daries; thenceforward  on  horses.  Besides  the  interest  of  this  route, 
yoQ  avoid  a  fortnight's  quarantine,  which  you  would  have  to  undergo 
at  Beyrout,  in  sailing  thither  from  an  Egyptian  port. 

The  winter  climate  of  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  in  the 
world,  and  the  mode  of  travelling  admirably  adapted  for  invalids. 
Those  to  whom  health  is  the  chief  object,  may  sail  from  Southampton 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  and  penetrate  1,000  miles  into  Africa  by  the 
1st  of  December,  without  greater  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  step 
on  board  a  boat.  The  attention  is  pleasantly  occupied ;  all  the 
objects  of  interest  are  close  to  the  river;  and  by  the  1st  of  February 
the  invalid  may  find  himself  on  his  way  to  England,  having  alto- 
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gether  escaped  winter,  and  found  in  the  course  of  his  6,000  miles' 
travel  such  repose  as  is  vainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  tranquillest 
Western  life. 

If  you  purpose  only  to  visit  Egypt,  books  are  almost  the  only  neces- 
sary you  need  take  from  England.  Guns  and  wire  cartridges  for  the 
various  wild-fowl ;  rifles  and  iron  bullets  for  wild  boars  and  crocodiles 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  sportsman.  A  camera  lucida  is  of  great 
use  in  taking  a  view  of  the  complicated  details  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture in  a  short  time.  Powder,  books,  and  stationery  are  the  three 
great  essentials  for  the  Egyptian  traveller;  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
procured  after  leaving  Malta. 

The  traveller  who  proposes  to  visit  Syria  should  in  the  first  place 
endeavour  to  procure  the  Sultan's  firman,  which  will  be  sent  from 
Constantinople  to  meet  him  at  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  or  Beyrout.  An 
English  saddle  and  holsters,  spurs  and  pistols,  are  indispensable,  A 
small  strong  canteen  is  the  only  other  English  article  of  much  im- 
portance. I  am  inclined  to  thi-nk  that  with  regard  to  dress  there  is 
nothing  like  the  turban  of  the  country,  a  blouse  ol  coloured  camlet, 
(not  green,  which  sometimes  provokes  indignation,  as  the  sacred 
colour  of  the  Moslem)  a  pair  of  loose  doe-skin  pantaloons,  and  Napoleon 
or  Hessian  boots,  of  tan  leather,  (black  attracts  the  sun,  and  can't 
well  be  cleaned)  will  make  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
costume. 

The  most  convenient  commissariat  consists  of  maccaroni,  rice,  and 
preserved  meats,  which  last  should  be  taken  from  England  in  small 
packages.  They  are  to  be  had,  however,  at  Alexandria  and  Beyrout. 
Wine,  porter,  and  liqueurs  should  be  bought  at  Malta;  the  latter, 
particularly  maraschino,  are  greatly  prized  by  the  Turkish  governors, 
&c.,  and  is  the  most  popular  present,  except  gunpowder.  This,  if 
good,  is  the  most  valuable  present  you  can  make,  either  to  Oriental 
or  to  European. 

A  small  medicine-chest  is  useful ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes, 
some  calomel,  quinine,  ipecacuanha,  Seidlitz  powders,  sticking- 
plaster,  and  a  lancet,  are  sufficient.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
measurement  of  the  quantities  for  each  dose  made  by  some  medical 
man  who  has  visited  the  East,  as  the  effect  of  medicine  upon  the 
system  variesconsiderably  with  the  climate.  The  principal  use  of  reme- 
dies is  for  the  people  among  whom  you  travel :  temperance  and  your 
mode  of  life  almost  preclude  illness,  except  the  fevers  of  the  country, 
from  yourself;  common  caution  will  guard  against  these,  and  in 
most  cases  the  severe  but  delightful  action  of  a  Turkish  bath  will 
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remove  any  unpleasant  sensation  caused  by  suppressed  perspiration, 
which  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  danger  of  the  climate. 

The  lolliiwing  articles  are  useful  in  Egypt; — Levinge's  apparatus 
for  keeping  olf  vermin.  Saddle,  holsters,  cloak-straps,  spurs. 
Hammer,  gimlets,  nails,  screws,  thermometer,  and  compass. 
Fishing-rods,  and  strong  tackle  for  the  Nile.  Gun,  shot,  powder, 
caps,  wire  cartridges.  Sale's  Koran,  Arabic  grammar,  Assaad-y 
Kayat's  Vocabulary,  and  all  sorts  of  books.  Pencils,  paper,  all 
stationery,  and  lamps.  Mackintosh  beds  are  a  great  luxury,  and 
are  always  clean.  Cartridges  for  pistols,  and  wooden  ramrod 
fixed  in  holsters  to  keep  in  the  charge.  Porter,  potatoes,  and 
Irish  salt  butter,  from  England.  Sherry,  from  Gibraltar.  Wine 
and  liqueurs,  maccaroni,  and  ship  biscuit ;  coarse  check  shirts,  and 
duck'  Vrowsers,  from  Malta. 

As  to  time,  a  traveller  may  take  his  passage  to  Cadiz,  go  by 
diligence  to  Seville,  ride  to  Gibraltar,  and  take  up  the  Egyptian 
steamer:  pass  two  days  at  Malta,  ascend  to  the  Second  Cataract, 
and  return  to  England  within  four  months. 

If  he  adds  Palestine  to  his  tour,  it  will  cause  an  addition  of  two 
months,  via  Beyrout  or  Jaffa ;  of  three,  via  Mount  Sinai  and 
Petra.  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  and  Greece,  say  four  months 
more. 

If  the  traveller  leaves  England  in  spring,  and  proceeds  via  Greece, 
he  will  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  quarantine.  From  Greece 
to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and 
Xanthus,  he  has  no  interruption.  This  last  place  has  been  made 
interesting  by  Sir  C.  Fellowes's  most  important  discoveries  :  it  is 
to  be  visited  from  Rhodes.  The  usual  period  of  voyaging  may  be 
thus  averaged  :  Southampton  to  Gibraltar,  six  days;  Gibraltar  to 
Malta,  six  days;  Malta  to  Alexandria,  five  days  ;  Alexandria  to  Bey- 
rout by  sailing-packet,  three  days;  Beyrout  to  Rhodes,  three  days; 
Rhodes  to  Constantinople,  five  days;  Constantinople  to  Smyrna, 
two  days  ;  Smyrna  to  Athens,  two  days  ;  thence  to  Patras,  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  Patras  to  Corfu,  thirty-six  hours;  Corfu  to  Malta,  three 
days. 

With  respect  to  quarantine,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
Moslem  countries  lie  under  its  restrictions  :  the  only  means  of  avoid- 
ing it  is  by  taking  the  Oriental  steamers  from  Malta  or  Alexandria, 
when,  the  voyage  being  allowed,  you  have  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  days  to  wait  for  pratique  at  Portsmouth.  If  you  begin  your  tour 
by  Egypt,  you  have  a  quarantine  of  twelve  days  at  Beyrout;  twelve 
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more  at  Constantinople;  twelve  more  at  Greece.  If  you  begin  your 
journey  at  Greece,  you  may  visit  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Rhodes, 
and  Syria,  without  performing  quarantine ;  and  if  you  cross  the 
desert  from  Jerusalem,  you  have  no  quarantine  in  Egypt.  You 
should  not  be  in  Egypt  after  April,  or  in  Syria  before  the  end  of 
March.     In  May,  the  Bosphorus  is  in  its  greatest  beauty. 

The  Peninsula  and  Oriental  steamers  sail  from  Southampton  on 
the  3rd  of  every  month,  at  2  p.m.  for  Alexandria  ;'  for  Vigo,  Oporto, 
Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar,  every  Thursday  at  3  p.m. ;  for  Con- 
stantinople, by  way  of  Malta,  Athens,  Syra,  and  Smyrna,  on  the 
2.5th  of  each  month.  The  fares  are,  to  Alexandria  <£'46  JOs.,  to 
Malta,  £34;  servants  less  than  half.  These  prices  include  first- 
class  accommodations,  provisions  and  wine  a  duicred'm.  The  Com- 
pany's office  is  at  51,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. 

There  is  also  a  means  of  getting  to  Egypt  in  less  time,  via  Mar- 
seilles. French  steamers  sail  from  that  port  on  the  4th  of  every 
month  at  5  p.m.  'J'hey  are  expected  to  reach  Alexandria  in  seven 
days ;  it  takes  from  seven  to  nine  days  to  reach  Marseilles  from 
London.  For  my  own  part,  I  very  much  prefer  the  long  sea  voj'age; 
and  I  think  that  most  people  who  have  experienced  the  difference 
between  English  and  French  steamers,  will  prefer  two  or  three  days' 
additional  sailing  in  the  former. 

With  respect  to  money,  letters  of  credit  are  preferable  to  any 
other  mode.  The  bankers  at  Malta  and  Alexandria  manage  so  as  to 
lay  a  heavy  deduction  on  circular  notes.  You  receive  for  the  latter 
about  96  per  cent  from  the  bankers.  For  bills  cashed  by  merchants, 
you  receive  from  104  to  lOa^  per  cent.  About  =£'50  a  month  cover 
all  the  expenses  that  the  traveller  (once  landed  and  outfitted),  unless 
very  luxurious,  can  require  in  the  East ;  for  two  or  more  travelling 
together,  I  should  think  the  expense  was  little  more  than  half. 

It  is  well  to  make  your  dragoman  your  purse-bearer;  make  him 
strictly  accountable  to  you,  but  never  pay  with  your  own  hands. 
Insist  on  the  most  profound  respect ;  preserve  your  temper  and 
nonchalance  as  your  best  title  to  influence  and  security.  Never  join 
in  a  row;  let  your  people  fight  it  out:  if  you  must  act,  do  so  firmly, 
boldly,  and  fearlessly  of  consequences :  there  are  no  consequences 
that  can  concern  a  right-minded  Frank.  It  is  too  frequently  the 
habit  among  our  countrymen  to  dress  ludicrously  or  meanly.     This 

1  There  are  some  changes  in  the  order  of  sailing,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  could  not  obtain  from  the  Company's  Secretary. 
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>>  a  great  mistake,  and  militates  much  against  the  wearer.  In  the 
East,  dress  is  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  test  of  the  wearer's  ([uality, 
and  he  cannot  be  surprised  if  he  is  treated  accordingly. 

The  English  traveller  should  always  remember  that  he  has  the 
responsibility  of  being  considered  by  the  Orientals  as  a  representative 
of  his  country ;  and  that,  according  to  his  liberality,  courage,  and 
temper,  impressions  are  formed  of  the  nation  he  belongs  to,  from 
which  the  East  is  now  expecting  great  things.  The  people  of  the 
West  are  known  to  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Syria  only  as 
Frangee,  or  Franks,  and  Ingeleez  or  English:  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  they  make  a  wide  difference  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  which  it  behoves  every  British  traveller  to  maintain. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  I. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT RAILWAYS  AND 

CANALS. 

(VoL  i.,  p.  202.) 

The  Valley-  of  the  Nile,  which  constitutes  Egypt,  was  beyond 
doubt  once  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  corresponded  to  that 
of  the  Red  Sea.  In  those  days,  the  barrier  of  granite,  which  now 
lies  strewn  in  fragments  round  Assouan,  was  unbroken  ;  and,  by 
means  of  such  embankment  of  the  river  and  its  inundations.  Nubia 
enjoyed  that  fertility  which  their  disruption  transferred  to  Egypt. 
When  the  vast  volume  of  water,  accumulated  above  Philoe,  poured 
down  upon  the  present  Valley  of  the  Nile,  it  must  have  carried 
with  it  debris,  and  soil,  and  slime  enough  to  fill  up  the  gulf  for  many 
a  mile.  Thi.s  deposit  continued  to  increase  until  it  drove  back  the 
sea  to  the  site  of  the  Delta,  and,  finally,  almost  within  the  memory 
of  history,  to  its  present  shores.  The  same  process  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since  with  such  regularity,  that  a  chronological  calculation 
has  been  made  of  its  deposits  at  the  base  of  monuments,  which 
harmonises  singularly  with  our  received  dates.  From  Assouan,  a 
chain  of  hills  continues  on  either  side  to  Cairo,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly— a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles,  passing  from  the 
granite  of  Syene  into  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  alternating  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  finally  becoming  altogether  calcareous.  Chry- 
soberl,  chalcedony,  and  jasper,  are  found  among  the  pebbles  of 
the  Upper  Nile  ;  and  iron,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  natron,  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  here;  mines  of  emerald  formerly,  and  now  quarries  of 
alabaster  also  exist  here. 
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The  soil  of  Egypt  is  Nile  slime,  of  which   I  subjoin  an   analysis, 
made  by  a  friend  of  mine,'  who  has  twice  visited  the  country. 

Silesia       ... 

Aluniine     . 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda 

Magnesia 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  lime     . 

Peroxide  of  iron 

magnesia 
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0 
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The  Flora  has  less  variety  than  that  of  most  countries.  Very  few 
plants  are  indigenous,  and  these  are  mostly  of  a  pale,  delicate  appear- 
ance, that  well  becomes  their  home,  the  desert ;  but  which  would 
appear  to  great  disadvantage  among  the  well-fed  plants  of  Europe. 

The  native  trees  are  the  palms,  the  sycamore  (which  is  called  "  the 
incorruptible,"  and  of  which  mummy  cases  were  made) — the  gum- 
acacia,  the  white  and  black  poplar,  the  cypress,  the  olive,  willow, 
myrtle,  and  tamarisk.  The  plantain,  oak,  and  beech,  have  been 
partially  introduced,  and  the  fruit-trees  of  every  climate  seem  to 
prosper  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  pine-apple  and  cherry,  which 
do  not  thrive.  If  there  be  any  fruits  more  especially  Egyptian,  they 
are  the  melon,  cucumber,  and  other  watery  plants,  which  abound  in 
perfection  throughout  the  country. 

The  V'alley  of  the  Nile  has  been,  in  all  times,  remarkable  for  its 
produce  of  wheat,  with  which,  under  its  Roman  tyrants,  it  was  obliged 
to  supply  the  canaille  of  the  imperial  city.  I  am  told  it  is  of  an 
inferior  quality  ;  but  it  makes  excellent  bread,  white,  light,  and  well- 
tasted.  Like  its  cultivators,  it  is  always  bearded,  and  looks  like 
barley  :  its  increase  has  been  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
fold ;  but  now,  they  say,  it  rarely  produces  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  fold,  except  in  very  favourable  localities.  Barley  is  principally 
cultivated  as  food  for  horses  ;  and,  being  satisfied  with  a  sandy  soil, 

^  Dr.  Noyes,  of  Moorgate  Street,  of  whose  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  climate  I  can  speak  from  experience.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
recommend  delicate  travellers  to  have  his  advice  before  visiting  the 
East. 
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although  it  requires  much  moisture,  they  contrive  to  get  ten  or  twelve 
fold  increase  on  the  seed. 

Dourah,  or  Indian  corn,  is  very  extensively  cultivated,  as  it  does 
not  require  irrigation,  though  Nature  only  knows  how  it  fills  its 
gigantic  stalks  with  sap  in  the  arid  soils,  over  which  it  waves  its 
seas  of  verdure.  Maize,  millet,  and  rice,  are  also  cultivated ;  the 
latter  is  denied  antiquity  in  Egypt,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  monu- 
ments. It  was  probably  brought  from  India,  and  is  only  cultivated 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  Delta,  and  latterly  in  the  swamps  of  Sennaar. 
The  sugar-cane  thrives  well  ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  cultivated 
in  sufficient  quantities,  or  quality,  to  supply  Egypt.  Beans,  peas, 
lentils,  lupines,  and  onions,  and  all  kitchen-herbs  and  vegetables, 
grow  almost  wild. 

With  respect  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  human  species,  which  appears  to  be  rapidly  diminishing  under 
the  enlightened  tyranny  of  Mehemet  Ali,  having  shrunk  one-fifth 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  other  animals  seem  to  have  followed 
Egypt,  when  it  went  a  pleasuring  on  the  Nile  from  the  interior;  at 
least,  there  are  no  animals  found  in  Egypt  that  do  not  also  exist  m 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

The  horse  appears  to  advantage  in  this  country,  where  a  good 
practical  mixture  of  races  has  taken  place,  between  those  of  Dongola, 
of  Arabia,  and  even  of  Europe.  The  Egyptian  horse  is  taller  than 
the  generality  of  Arabians  ;  his  eye  full  of  fire  and  intelligence;  his 
head  well  set  on  ;  his  forehand  rather  straight  for  our  taste,  but  fine 
at  the  withers ;  his  quarters  are  well-turned  ;  his  barrel,  good  ;  his 
legs,  clean;  his  pasterns,  long;  and,  altogether,  he  is  the  most 
serviceable-looking  horse  I  have  seen  in  the  East.  He  is  found  on 
all  the  tombs  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  in  the  stables. 

The  camel  is  considered  an  alien,  because  his  antiquity  is  not  bla- 
zoned on  the  monuments;  but  he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis.  He  is, 
whether  as  dromedary  or  camel,  the  most  useful  animal  in  the  East ; 
the  former  is,  in  fact,  the  thoroughbred  camel ;  he  is  called  Iladjim 
in  Arabic,  from  being  the  pilgrim's  (Hadj)  bearer.  He  is  trained  for 
the  saddle,  and  will  travel  from  nine  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  ten 
hours  together,  or  for  a  month  at  a  slower  pace.  The  camel,  in  a 
country  where  wheel-conveyances  are  unknown,  acts  the  double  part 
of  a  dray  and  a  dray-horse;  he  will  carry  half  a  ton  on  his  back 
for  short  distances,  or  eight  hundred  weight  on  a  journey.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  epithet  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  as  applied  to  these 
creatures ;  but  the  expression  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  original  term 
applied  to  ships  by  the  Arabs,  who  called  them  "  camels  of  the  sea." 
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This  appears  a  most  natural  figure  of  speech  to  those  who  have 
watcheil  a  Heet  of  these  animals,  towering  over  the  undulations  of 
the  wide  desert. 

The  buffalo  is  aUo  an  alien,  according  to  the  sculptures  an<l  monu- 
mental paintings;  but  he  is  a  very  useful  animal,  for  all  that:  they 
supply  the  country  with  water'  and  the  people  with  milk. 

Though  the  buffalo  is  not  found  among  the  monumental  paintings, 
the  common  bull  figures  there  frequently.  At  Hermonthis,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  the  very  ideal  of  this  animal,  as  an  English  breeder 
would  imagine  him. 

Sheep  and  goats  abound  in  Egypt  with  little  variety.  Dogs  live  in 
a  state  of  nature,  are  generally  harmless,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
considering  their  vast  numbers  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  they 
never  go  mad.  Cats  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
so  esteemed  by  Mahomet,  that  his  favourite  having  gone  to  sleep  on 
a  corner  of  his  robe,  he  cut  it  off  when  obliged  to  rise,  rather  than 
disturb  her.  This  fact  or  fiction  secures  her  great  popularity  among 
the  IMoslems  ;  and  there  is  even  at  Cairo,  as  I  have  observed,  a  sort 
of  almshouses  for  decayed  cats. 

The  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyajna,  come  sometimes  under  the 
sportsman's  aim  ;  and  the  wild  boar  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Delta. 

The  hippopotamus  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  in  these  days,  below  the 
Second  Cataract,  though  there  is  a  report  of  one  of  the  species  ap- 
pearing near  Damietta,  in  181^6;  and  there  was  one  seen  last  year 
near  the  Wady  Haifa.  The  giraffe  is  almost  as  rare,  but  sometimes 
seen  in  very  lonely  places:  the  gazelle  is  found  everywhere  on  the 
border  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  markets  of  Cairo. 

The  ichneumon,  or  Pharaoh 's-rat,  was  adored  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  on  account  of  its  destroying  the  crocodile  in  his  adult  state, 
as  they  asserted,  by  jumping  down  his  throat  when  he  yawned,  and 
eating  its  way  out  from  his  stomach  ;  but  particularly  for  its  propen- 
sity for  sucking  the  eggs  of  this  animal.  These  creatures  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  often  domesticated  like  cats,  to  destroy  rats  and 
mice.     Lynxes,  foumarts,  and  jerboas,  also  abound. 

As  to  birds — fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  and  very  few  ducks,  are  found 
in  the  poultry-yards  ;  wild  ducks  in  clouds,  wild  geese,  pelicans,  vul- 
tures, falcons,  hawks,  eagles,  buzzards,  and  all  the  night-birds  down 
to  bats,  abound  in  incredible  multitudes.  The  birds  most  peculiar  to 
English  eyes  are  the  ibis  and  the  Nile-goose,  the  latter  perhaps  the 
*  By  their  exertions  in  the  sakeeyeh. 
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most  richly  plumaged  bird  in  creation.  The  real  ibis  is  only  to  be 
found  (if  there)  at  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  it  makes  its  nest  among 
the  stalks  of  the  only  true  papyrus  that  is  known  here.  There  id 
something  singular  in  these  two  surviving  specimens  of  antique  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  races  being  found  limited  to  the  same  locality. 
The  common  ibis  is  snow-white,  and  of  a  very  graceful  form,  resem- 
bling a  very  well-made  stork  in  miniature.  It  hovers  in  flocks  over 
the  corn-fields,  and,  contrasted  with  the  rich  green,  its  hue  is  only 
less  beautiful  than  when  seen  gliding  gracefully  and  slowly  on  its 
wide  wings  among  the  dark  forests  of  the  palm. 

As  to  insects,  imagine  everything  disgusting,  and  horrid,  and 
monstrous,  that  can  crawl,  creep,  buzz,  bite,  or  sting  ;  imagine 
them  in  every  place  where  they  are  most  nauseous,  unwelcome,  and 
you  will  form  some  idea  of  the  entomology  of  Egypt. 

Of  reptiles,  the  most  respectable  is  the  crocodile;  the  most  classical, 
the  cerastes,  or  horned  asp,  which  baffled  Caesar;  of  the  former,  I 
have  before  spoken;  the  latter  is  avoided  even  by  the  serpent- 
charmer,  on  account  of  its  deadly  bite.  Other  serpents  of  various 
species  abound,  and  we  had  several  on  board  our  boat,  which,  having 
had  their  fangs  torn  out,  were  quite  harmless.  There  are  two 
species  of  tortoise,  abundance  of  scorpions,  bull-frogs,  whose  nightly 
croakings  amount  to  bellowing;  and,  lastly,  the  only  apparently  use- 
ful reptile  that  is  known,  the  monitor  lizard,  which  utters  shrill  cries 
whenever  a  crocodile  approaches. 

As  to  fish,  I  caught  some  hundreds,  and  never  caught  two  of  the 
same  species.  Their  names  in  Arabic  would  tend  little  to  enlighten 
the  most  scientific  reader,  and  of  their  habits  I  am  ignorant.  I  am 
told  that  salmon  of  immense  size  and  delicate  flavour  are  taken  in 
the  Nile,  and  that  perch  abound  ;  but  I  never  saw  fish  that  could  be 
identified  in  English. 

Canals  are  the  very  life  of  agricultural  Egypt,  and  require  all  the 
power  and  vigilance  of  the  government  to  keep  them  in  repair.  It 
is  evident  that,  among  this  indolent,  narrow-minded  people,  who 
never  look  to  second  causes,  that  the  inhabitant  at  the  entrance  of  a 
canal  would  never  keep  it  in  order  for  the  sake  of  those  at  a  distance, 
so  that  government  is  obliged  to  take  their  management  entirely 
into  its  own  hands. 

The  principal  canal  in  Egypt  is  called  after  Joseph,  though  by 
most  geographers  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Nile  itself.  It 
commences  near  Mellawi,  and  runs  through  the  Said  to  the  Fayoum, 
where  it  e.\hausts  itself  in  many  branches. 
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The  next  ranal  in  iniportanci?  is  that  of  ^Nlocys,  wliicii  i'xIpikIs 
from  near  Cairo  to  Lake  Menzaieh,  a  distance  of  I'iO  miles,  ami  \n 
tiavip;able  all  the  way.  The  Mahmoudieh  canal  has  already'  been 
described;  besides  which,  there  are  half  a  flozen  others,  very  im- 
portant, no  doubt,  to  the  Egyptians,  but  little  interesting  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  effect  of  these  canals  is  immensely  increased  by  banks,  or 
(lams,  that  regulate  the  supply  of  water  into  the  lower  districts,  as 
well  as  by  large  reservoirs,  that  retain  the  waters  of  the  inundation, 
and  economise  its  outlay. 

The  works  of  this  nature,  carried  into  effect  by  Mehemet  Aii,  are 
incredible;  they  extend  over  a  space  of  104,35G,GG7  cubic  metres. 
M.  Linant,  the  Pasha's  able  and  indefatigable  chief  engineer,  has 
proposed  a  plan  for  embankments  to  cross  the  Nile,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches,  which  would  produce  amazing 
results,  not  only  for  the  Delta,  but  for  the  lands  on  either  side  the 
river  as  far  as  Cairo.  Its  importance  may  be  estimated  by  the  calcu- 
lation that  it  would  save  the  employment  of  2.'j,000  sakeeyehs,  in- 
volving the  labour  of  25,000  men  and  .50,000  oxen.'  These  canals 
are  exclusively  interesting  to  Egypt.  I  now  turn  to  those  that  in- 
terest the  whole  commercial  and  travelling  world. 

The  formation  of  a  canal  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean  is  first  in 
importance.  It  would  shorten  the  passage  to  India  from  the  Levant, 
by  8,1100  miles;  that  from  London  by  5, .500  miks  ;  that  from  New 
York  by  3,000,  to  say  nothing  of 

"  Many  a  day  and  many  a  dreadful  night 
Incessant  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape." 

Sesostris  attempted  to  unite  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and 
Nechos,  says  Herodotus,  attempted  to  carry  out  his  views  with  the 
cost  of  100,000  lives  in  the  enterprise.  Fortunately  for  the  popula- 
tion of  Egypt,  an  Oracle  forbade  him  to  advance  the  undertaking, 
saying  that  it  would  "  open  Egypt  to  the  invasion  of  strangers." 
Probably  the  same  Oracle,  issuing  from  his  own  profound  brains, 
may  have  operated  on  the  mind  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  certainly  has 
hitherto  not  displayed  his  usual  energies  in  emulating  the  useful 
labours  of  his  predecessors. 

J  Any  person  curious  in  these  matters  may  consult  "  Ilistoire  sorn- 
maire  de  V Egypte  sous  Me/ihnet  Ali,"  par  M.  Mengin  ;  the  "  Sema- 
phore fV Orient ;"  and  Clot  Bey's  inestimable  "  Apergu  gentral  sur 
^'E-gypte:' 
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It  would  seem  that  this  canal  was  at  length  completed,  and  not 
only  conveyed  shipping  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but,  by 
irrigation,  converted  the  desert  into  fruitful  fields,  on  which  rose  (and 
fell),  with  its  fructifying  waters,  the  cities  of  Heroopolis,  Phlagrio- 
polis,  and  Serapeum,  near  Arsinoe.  Trajan  and  Armu  re-opened 
this  canal  at  intervals  of  about  500  years  ;  but  now  it  has  vanished, 
except  a  small  portion  reaching  into  Cairo,  called  the  Kalish.  If  this 
canal  once  existed,  there  is  no  reason  that  another,  infinitely  more 
important,  might  not  be  created  and  maintairied  across  the  same 
desert^5. 

The  level  of  the  Red  Sea  is  thirty  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  lovvest  period  of  the 
Nile  at  Cairo,  but  five  feet  lower  than  the  Nile  at  its  highest  period. 
By  means  of  the  latter  fact,  turned  to  good  account,  the  desert  could 
be  irrigated  by  fresh  water  during  the  very  season  in  which  that  pro- 
cess is  necessary. 

A  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  more  popular,  and  perhaps  more 
feasible.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cost  would  little'  exceed  that 
incurred  for  rails  and  sleepers  ;  as  the  level  is  already  obtained  by  the 
banks  that  have  been  erected,  and  also  those  of  the  ancient  canal. 

The  desert,  between  Keneh  and  Cossier,  affords  the  shortest  inter- 
val between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  it  is  only  seventy  miles  in 
length,  and  offers  but  slight  undulations  of  ground.  Should  the 
atmospheric  railways  come  into  use  here,  they  would  obviate  every 
difficulty  of  level,  and  the  houses  of  the  stationary  engines  might 
constitute  a  useful  chain  of  forts,  whose  guns  could  command  the 
whole  range  of  the  journey.  The  water  is  deep  and  the  anchorage 
good,  moreover,  at  Cossier;  and  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  would  be  thus  avoided,  and 
exchanged  for  the  safe  and  tranquil  navigation  of  the  Nile. 


Note  II. 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTORIES,  COMMERCE,  *fec., 
OF  EGYPT. 

(Vol    i.,  p.  ?.41.) 

Agriculture  appears  to  be  unquestionably  the  form  of  physical 
labour  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  health  of  a  people,  more 
especially  of  those  who  inhabit  a  warm  climate  and  a  luxuriant  soil. 
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It  was  the  only  occupation  of  (he  golden  tiRe;  and  even  in  Eden  its 
pursuits  might  have  lent  an  interest  to  exertion,  and  a  zest  to  repose. 
Egypt  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  its  people  an  agri- 
cultural population:  the  latter  have  neither  energies  nor  genius  for 
nmnufactures,  and  all  those  introduced  by  Meheniet  Ali  have  been 
forced  upon  an  unwdling  people,  who  will  forsake  them  the  hour 
that  the  high  pressure  of  his  power  ceases  to  enforce  his  will.  La- 
bourers for  the  factories  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  conscription,  and 
this  is  the  heaviest  misfortune  that  can  befal  an  Egyptian  after  that 
of  military  service.  They  are  compelled  to  work  under  taskmasters, 
and  the  wretched  pittance  assigned  by  government  as  remuneration 
for  their  toil  is  always  in  arrear,  and  frequently  paid  in  kind.  This 
latter  practice  is  a  sort  of  truck  system,  by  which  the  Pasha's  agents 
pay  the  workmen  in  cotton,  shoes,  sugar,  or  whatever  else  lies  in 
superfluity  on  their  hands.  Thus  the  Egyptian  considers  himself  as 
fortunate  indeed  if  allowed  to  devote  his  industry  to  the  light  labours 
that  the  land  requires.  He  turns  up  the  easy  soil  with  a  wooden  plough 
of  the  simplest  construction,  unaltered  in  its  pattern  from  those  we 
find  upon  the  tombs  of  three  thousand  years  ago:  when  the  seed  is 
sown,  a  trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  serves  all  the  pur- 
poses of  harrowing  and  rolling.  When  the  corn  is  cut,  the  sheafs 
are  collected  in  a  heap  on  some  hard  spot  of  ground,  and  then  strewn 
in  a  circle,  over  which  buffaloes  draw  a  light  sledge,  and  thus  thresh 
out  the  grain. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  affords  a  universal,  and  the  onl}', 
manuring  of  the  lands  of  Egypt.  When  the  waters  retire  about  the 
month  of  November,  the  seed  is  sown,  and  harvest  appears  in  March. 
Thus,  new  wheat  and  barley  can  be  offered  in  the  English  markets  in 
the  first  week  of  April. 

Until  1821,  the  cotton  plant  was  only  found  as  an  ornament  in 
some  gardens  of  Cairo.  It  is  now,  after  wheat,  the  most  important 
production  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Its  culture  adopted  by  the 
Pasha,  at  the  recommendation  of  M.  Jamel,  a  Frenchman,  succeeded 
beyond  expectation.  It  is  planted  in  March,  and  gathered  in  Novem- 
ber or  December:  it  requires  a  good  soil,  and  renewal  of  seed  every 
third  year.  Indigo  is  also  a  recent  introduction,  and  produces  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  Pasha,  particularly  that  which  is  grown  in 
Nubia.  Rice  is  kept  in  water,  and  afterv/ards  under  damp  straw, 
until  it  begins  to  germinate;  then  planted  in  moist  land.  It  is 
sown  in  November,  and  threshed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
primitive  manner  as  the  wheat. 
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The  more  fruitful  soil  in  Egypt  produces  three  crops  in  the  year  ; 
one  by  inundation,  and  two  by  irrigation.  This  last  I  have  already 
described  as  very  severe  labour,  and  as  employing  150,000  men,  with 
50,000  oxen,  at  the  shadoofs  and  water-wheels.  The  monstrous 
injustice  which  is  practised  on  the  peasant  in  various  forms  of  taxa- 
tion is  almost  incredible.  Government  supplies  oxen  and  seed,  it  is 
true,  but  the  peasant  has  to  "pay  nearly  the  value  of  the  former  every 
year,  and  the  latter  is  always  given  in  fraudulent  measure,  and 
demanded  back  in  full.  The  taxing  oflicers  frequently  exact  twice  or 
threefold  the  value  of  their  claims;  and  even  when  this  is  paid,  the 
poor  peasant  may  be  called  upon  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  any 
insolvent  neighbour. 

The  Pasha  has  established  a  number  of  factories,  in  which  cotton, 
linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  other  stuffs,  are  produced, besides  iron  foun- 
deries,  and  manufactories  of  arms.  There  are  fifteen  cotton  factories, 
containing  1459  spinning-jennies.  That  called  "Malta,"  at  Boulac, 
is  well  worth  a  visit,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  appears  as  well 
conducted  as  any  in  England.  The  wool  employed  in  the  cloth  fac- 
tories is  native,  except  a  small  quantity  imported  from  Tunis. 

The  manufactures  of  Egypt  are  altogether  monopolized  by  the 
Pasha,  and  only  maintain  their  existence  by  his  fiat.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  small  expense  of 
human  labour,  this  extensive  speculator  can  be  undersold  by  Euro- 
peans in  every  branch  of  his  various  manufactures.  Besides  this, 
the  articles  are  all  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Europe.  The 
climate  appears  to  take  part  with  the  inhabitants  against  manufac- 
tures :  the  heat  of  the  weather  is  injurious  to  the  material,  and  the 
fine  sand  that  pervades  every  breeze  of  wind  is  very  destructive  to 
the  machinery.  Moreover,  the  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt,  which  the 
most  inveterate  political  economist  will  allow  should  first  be  attended 
to,  requires  more  labourers  than  the  present  population  can  afford  ; 
and  thus  the  country  suffers  as  much  from  Mehemet  Ali's  passion 
for  manufactures  as  from  war. 

All  these  considerations,  together  with  Ibrahim  Pasha's  prefe- 
rence for  agriculture,  only  give  to  the  factories  a  life-lease  in  Egypt ; 
and  before  many  years  pass  away,  we  shall  probably  see  a  new  and 
extensive  market  opened  to  England,  by  the  return  of  the  unwilling 
mechanics  to  the  agricultural  labours  from  which  they  have  been 
torn  by  their  tyrant.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  manufactures  in  Egypt,  but  it  must  be  very  con- 
siderable, owing  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  latter;  while  their 
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novelty  makes  thcni  felt  as  a  still  seviMX-r  hur.l.iliii)  by  the  poor  mi'ii 
and  chiUlren  who  are  doomed  to  the  tending  of  them. 

Alexandria  must,  probably,  sooner  or  later,  become  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  port  in  the  world  ;  not  only  from  its  central  si- 
tuation, its  admirable  harbour,  and  its  being  the  point  of  conllueno! 
of  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  as  the  port  of  all  India  and  south- 
ern Asia,  whose  resources  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  developed  : 
to  these  wide  regions  China  has  now  been  added  by  England's  brief 
but  momentous  victories  over  barbarian  power  and  prejudice.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Alexandria  possessed  the  Indian  trade, 
such  as  then  existed  ;  and,  even  after  the  Portuguese  had  discovered 
thepassage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Albuiiuer(iue  eagerly  strove 
to  accomplish,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining,  a  canal  from 
Suez  to  the  Red  Sea.  Since  then,  the  interests  of  the  East  have  pro- 
digiously increased,  and  the  agencies  at  our  command  have  propor- 
tionably  altered.  Instead  of  a  few  small  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
India,  or  chance  enterprises  in  which  armed  vessels,  half-pirate,  half- 
merchantmen,  trafficked  European  baubles  for  savage  wealth,  we 
have  now  an  empire  as  large  as  all  Europe,  containing  cities  larger 
than  Paris,  and  yielding  a  revenue  half  as  large  again  as  Russia. 
We  have  a  standing  army  as  large  as  Austria,  and  a  greater  number 
of  IMoslems  alone  are  subject  to  our  Queen  than  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople rules  over.  Until  lately,  India  was  four  or  five  months 
distant  from  England.  Steam  has  now  caused  oceans  to  shrink  into 
mere  channels,  and  these  channels  are  bridged  over  by  our  steamers. 
From  London  to  Alexandria  is  England,  from  Suez  to  Chusan  is  Eng- 
land still,  and  Egypt  presents  a  mere  bank  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
in  breadth.  This  will  soon  be  spanned  by  a  railway  which  English  iron 
must  supply,  and  which  English  steel  must  guard. 

The  present  commerce  of  Egypt  consists  principally  of  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  opium,  as  exports  :  of  cloth  and  linen,  timber 
for  building,  iron,  cutlery,  paper,  glass,  oil,  and  wine,  as  imports. 
The  value  of  the  importations  last  year  was  about  je2,679,000,  that 
of  the  exports  about  ,£2,190,000;  of  these  the  imports  from  England 
amounted  to  about  £600,640;  while  her  exports  hence  only  reached 
about  £"216,000.  The  exports  and  imports  of  Turkey  nearly  balance 
each  other,  as  do  those  of  Austria. ^ 

'  A  merchant  at  Alexandria  told  me  he  could  ship  wheat  at  Alex- 
andria at  12s.  a  quarter,  and  beans  at  the  same  price,  yet  that 
neither  paid  in  the  English  market,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 
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The  whole  annual  commerce  of  Egypt,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  caravans,  is  valued  at  about  ^6-100, 000.  Every  year  a  caravan 
comes  from  Abyssinia  with  a  number  of  black  slaves,  gold-dust,  gum, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.;  another  caravan  from  Morocco,  with 
pilgrims  for  Mecca,  comes  through  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis, 
across  the  desert,  to  Alexandria.  There  are  also  caravans  arriving 
occasionally  from  Damascus  with  silks,  dried  fruit,  and  oil.  In 
1822,  there  were  only  sixteen  mercantile  houses  in  Alexandria, 
there  are  now  forty-four;  of  these  thirteen  are  French,  nine  are 
Austrian,  and  only  seven  are  English.  There  is  a  tribunal  of 
Commerce  established  by  the  Pasha,  by  which  all  mercantile  dis- 
putes and  differences  are  heard  and  adjudged. 

In  1814,  suddenly  appeared  that  astonishing  decree,  by  which 
the  Pasha  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  that  the  whole 
country  belonged  to  him,  and  that  all  the  dwellers  therein  were  but 
labourers  on  his  great  farm,  or  at  best  but  tenants  at  his  will. 
Mehemet  Ali  made  a  pretext  to  visit  Arabia,  while  this  decree  was 
being  carried  into  effect  by  his  minister.  The  men  bowed  tamely  to 
his  decree,  but  the  women  rose  turaultuously,  and  excited  some 
leading  sheikhs  to  make  a  demonstration  of  resistance.  One  of  the 
latter  was  arrested  and  executed  on  some  pretence  foreign  to  the 
occasion ;  the  women  were  allowed  to  talk  out  their  indignation,  and 
Egypt  has  been  ever  since  the  unquestioned  private  property  of  the 
Pasha.  Soon  afterwards,  he  appropriated  all  the  revenues  belonging 
to  pious  institutions,  and  tooJcthem  under  his  own  protection.  This 
last  measure  created  more  dissatisfaction  than  the  former  one,  as  it 
rendered  many  desperate.  Previous  to  this  appropriation,  6000 
persons  received  daily  alms  from  the  mosque  of  El  Azhar  alone,  and 
2000  slept  within  its  walls. 

It  is  true  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  a  precedent  for  thus  taking  pos- 
session of  all  the  land  in  Egypt  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh, 
Osirtesen  the  First,  in  the  year  1706  B.C.:  but,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Egyptians  received  a  consideration  for  the  loss  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  Pharaoh  only  virtually  possessed  himself  of  quit-rents, 
amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce. 
From  Mehemet  Ali  the  Egyptians  received  nothing  in  lieu  of  their 
possessions,  excepta  somewhat  better  administration  of  public  affairs 
and  some  better  irrigation  for  the  lands.  In  return  for  this,  the 
Pasha  claims  four-fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
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Note  III. 

THE  EARI,V  AKAIi — UI'.DOUIN   I, IKK. 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  KM.) 

Lady  Hesfer  Stanhope  gives  the  following  account  of  the  early 
Arabs  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  dated  from  Djouni,  in  \H'M. 
"  The  Bedouin  Arabs  maybe  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  original 
Arabs,  and  the  descendants  of  Ishniael,  whose  daughter  married  the 
ninth  descendant  of  the  great  Katan,  out  of  which  germ  sprang  the 
famous  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  which  are  a  mixture  of  Jewish  blood. 
One  of  the  most  famous  tribes  was  that  of  the  Beni  Hasheniz,  from 
which  sprung  the  Boshnak,  and  the  Beni  Omeyn,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Irish,  always  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  women.' 

I-ady  H.  Stanhope  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  her 
experience  of  Bedouin  life: — "  I  went  with  the  great  chief,  Mahanna 
el  Fadel  (who  commands  40,000  men),  into  the  desert  for  a  week, 
and  marched  with  their  encampment.  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  hospitality,  and  it  was  altogether  the  most  curious  sight 
I  ever  witnessed.  Horses  and  mares  fed  upon  camels'  milk,  Arabs 
living  upon  little  else,  except  rice  and  a  sort  of  bread;  the  space 
around  me  covered  with  living  things  ;  12,000  camels  coming  to  water 
from  one  tribe  only:  the  old  poets  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
singing  the  praises  and  the  feats  of  ancient  heroes:  children  quite 
naked;  women  with  lips  dyed  light  blue,  and  their  nails  red,  and 
their  hands  all  over  flowers  and  designs  of  different  kinds.  A  chief 
who  is  obeyed  like  a  great  king — starvation  and  pride  most  strangely 
mixed." 

'  I  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  the  same  letter  as  curious. 
"  Gibraltar  probably  took  its  name  from  the  great  chief  Gibailer  Aita. 
and  the  monkeys  remaining  on  the  mountain  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  are  confined  to  certain  districts  by  talismanic  art,  well  known 

among  the  Koreish,  but  ill  understood  in  these  days All  the 

ancient  Irish  and  Scotch  families  still  retain  proofs  of  Arab  descent 
in  name  as  well  as  in  personal  characteristics.  The  Duke  of  Leinster's 
motto  'Croom  Aboo' — his  father's  vineyards — has  a  grand  signifi- 
cation, alluding  to  the  most  learned  of  works,  of  which  only  two 

copies  exist The   name  of  O'Brien  is,  in  Arabic,  Obeyan  or 

Abeyan,  which  famous  race  may  perhaps  take  its  name  from  its 
master." 
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Some  of  these  tribes  contain  100,000  people ;  but  these  are  only 
concentrated  from  the  various  regions  over  which  they  wander,  in 
cases  of  great  emergency.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  smaller 
sections,  each  of  which  has  its  Sheikh,  who  owns  no  obedience  to 
any  living  man  but  the  Sheikh  of  the  whole  tribe.  His  rule  is  strictly 
patriarchal ;  he  has  no  power  even  to  decide  disputes,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  Cadi  is  appointed.  On  occasions  of  emergency,  he  may  indeed 
put  a  man  to  death,  but  this  power  is  shared  almost  in  an  equal  degree 
by  the  person  who  is  injured.  The  Sheikh  chooses  the  place  of  en- 
campment; but  this  may  be  objected  to,  and  instances  are  not  rare 
of  the  Sheikh  being  deposed,  anil  another  elected  in  his  place.  The 
Sheikhdom  is,  however,  hereditary  in  most  cases,  and  some  are  of 
very  ancient  descent.  Abdaliah  was  Sheikh  of  a  detachment  from 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Tammirah,  of  which  the  Khatib  who  accom- 
panied Dr.  Robinson  is  supreme  Sheikh.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
even  an  approximation  to  the  number  of  the  Bedouin  ;  between  their 
ignorance  and  their  love  of  exaggeration,  truth  has  nu  chance  of  fair 
play  among  themselves,  and  they  are  obliged  to  render  an  account  to 
none.  The  great  tribe  of  the  jEnese,  inhabiting  the  desert  east  of 
Damascus,  are  said  to  amount  to  170,000  souls,  and  there  are  about 
fifty  tribes  whose  names  are  known,  of  those  who  border  upon  Syria. 


Note  IV". 

THE  MOUNTAIN  TRIBES. 

(Vol.  ii.,p.  242.) 


The  people  of  the  Lebanon  have  been  in  all  times  most  rebellious 
to  foreign  powers,  most  loyal  to  their  own. 

Divided,  and  dismembered  as  they  are,  there  is  the  material  of  a 
great  nation  among  these  various  tribes  :  they  require  only  peace  to 
make  them  powerful  —  only  power  to  make  them  free.  Want  of 
union,  the  sundering  of  the  fabled  faggot,  is  their  chief  cause  of 
weakness;  to  concentrate  the  energies  and  unite  the  interests  of  the 
several  tribes,  would  require  a  powerful  and  enlightened  intellect, 
and  such  has  never  appeared  among  them.  Two  of  their  Emirs,' 
Fakreddin,  and  the  Emir  Beschir,  wanted  but  honesty  and  singleness 

'  Pronounced  "  Ameer." 
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of  purpose  to  cn.iblo  them  to  convert  the  populace  of  a  thousand  vil- 
lages into  a  people:  the  former  ruled  from  Tripoli  to  Mount  Carmel, 
the  latter  was  the  sovereign,  or  at  least  the  universally  acknowledged 
source  of  rank  and  power  all  over  the  Lebanon. 

Fakreddin,  however,  went  to  Europe  to  seek  for  assistance  against 
his  Turkish  oppressors  ;  he  took  advantage  of  a  theory  that  had  just 
then  become  popular,  that  the  romantic  history  of  the  Druses  had 
begun  with  the  Count  de  Dreux,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  This 
claim  on  Christian  sympathy,  together  with  the  rank,  eloquence,  and 
majestic  appearance  of  the  claimant,  procured  him  immediate  popu- 
larity in  Italy,  but  the  Chieftain  of  the  Mountains  soon  sank  into  the 
voluptuary,  and  forgot  the  cause  he  had  come  to  plead,  in  Capuan 
luxury.  When,  at  length,  he  did  return  to  the  mountain,  all  his 
energies  and  resources  were  dissipated  in  selfish  schemes  of  policy, 
and  building  fantastic  palaces.  His  family,  all  of  whom  were  Druses, 
became  extinct  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

On  the  death  of  the  last  of  his  line,  the  aristocracy  of  the  mountain 
elected  an  Emir  of  Hasbeia  as  chief  governor,  and  this  dignity,  under 
the  title  of  "  Hakeem  el  Djebal,"  has  since  lineally  descended  in  the 
Shehab  family  from  father  to  son.  This  illustrious  family  came  ori- 
ginally from  Shabha,  in  the  Haouran ;  and  are  lineally  descended 
from  the  Standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet.  I  could  not 
learn  from  any  of  the  Emirs  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Syria  ;  they 
spoke  of  it  vaguely  as  "  several  hundred  years  ago."  It  would  seem 
that  they  came  as  conquerors,  since  they  obtained  large  possessions 
with  feudal  privileges  in  the  country  about  Mount  Hermon,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  Their  castles  and  the  villages  dependent  on 
them  are  named  Hasbeya  and  Rascheia,  both  of  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  a  former  chapter. 

The  Emir  Beschir  is  now  the  first  man  among  the  tribes,  nomi- 
nally, though  a  prisoner:  to  him  belong  the  beautiful  palace  of 
Beteddeen,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lebanon.  He  was  able,  it 
is  said,  to  summon  15,000  armed  men  to  his  standard  at  three  hours' 
notice. 

When  the  Egyptian  forces  invaded  Syria  in  the  late  war  between 
Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Porte,  the  Emir  remained  neutral  for  some 
time,  neglecting  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  to  attack  Ishmael  Pasha, 
and  at  the  same  time  abstaining  from  any  communication  with  the 
latter  until  he  had  possessed  himself  of  Acre,  and  his  cause  appeared 
to  be  triumphant.  Then,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  invited  him  to  his 
palace,  and  professed  himself  his  faithful  ally. 
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Ishmael  arceptt'd  the  invitation,  and  so  arranged  his  plans  that  on 
the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Beteddeon,  15,000  Egyptian  troops 
encamped  on  the  hills  around.  The  Pasha  then  explained  to  the 
Emir  that  he  wished  the  mountaineers  to  give  up  their  arms,  and 
the  poor  Chieftains  were  obliged  to  comply.  The  Egyptian  had 
already  obtained  by  spies  and  bribery  a  return  of  all  the  arms  on  the 
Lebanon,  and  his  troops,  surrounding  each  village,  now  required  the 
complement  assigned,  whether  truly  or  otherwise.  The  Maronite 
priests,  I  know  not  why,  exhorted  their  people  to  comply :  the 
Druses  resisted.  This  has  already  changed  the  character  of  these 
sects:  the  disarmed  Maronites  have  become  timid  and  unwarlike,  the 
Druses  proportionately  bolder,  and  more  free. 

The  Egyptians  remained  long  enough  in  Syria  to  make  a  most 
favourable  reform,  and  from  this  fact  may  be  estimated  the  state  to 
which  the  Turks  had  reduced  it.  The  name  of  Mehemet  Ali  became 
a  terror  to  the  Bedouin  in  his  desert,  and  to  the  Druse  upon  his 
raountain.  Commerce  returned  to  the  seaports,  security  was  be- 
stowed on  the  public  ways,  mines  were  worked,  crushing  imposts 
abated.  I  am  no  panegyrist  of  Mehemet  All's,  but  1  think  it  only 
just  to  his  character  to  mention  these  circumstances,  which  are  uni- 
versally admitted  in  the  East. 

It  was  only  this  forced  disarmament  of  the  mountain  tribes,  and 
the  dreaded  Conscription,  that  turned  Syria  against  his  cause,  and 
enabled  the  languid  and  unwholesome  sway  of  the  Porte  once  more 
to  establish  itself  in  this  country.  When  England  dispossessed 
Mehemet  Ali  of  Syria,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  Turks,  the  aged 
Emir  Beschir  was  brought  to  account  for  his  unprofitable  intimacy 
with  the  Egyptians.  He  and  his  three  sons  were  inveigled  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  have  ever  since  remained  under  strict  sur- 
veillance, with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  whose  reception  of  us 
at  Beteddeen  I  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

The  chief  authority  is  now  possessed  by  the  Emir  Sadadin  of 
Hasbeya;  the  Emir  Afendy  of  Rascheia  is  next  in  consideration, 
These  families  are  both  Moslem,  though  the  Emir  Beschir  and  his 
ancestry  were  Christian,  which  they  became  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  then  powerful  sect  of  the  Maronites.  This  people  derive  their 
origin  from  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fifth  century;  persecuted  as 
heretics  by  the  Greek  empire,  they  have  long  survived  their  op- 
pressors, and  preserved  their  own  peculiar  faith  with  little  alteration 
up  to  this  hour.  It  is  true  they  have  occasionally  acknowledged 
obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  but  the  Legate  is  subordinate  in 
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power  to  the  Patriarch,  and  their  priosts  marry  and  celebrate  mass 
ill  the  Syriac  instead  of  Latin.  The  Pope  entered  into  this  com- 
promise with  them,  they  refusing  to  learn  Latin,  but  deferring  so  far 
to  the  Roman  pleasure  as  to  consent  to  use  the  old  Syriac  language 
ia  their  masses,  as  equally  unintelligible  to  their  hearers  as  the 
Latin.  The  Patriarch  bears  himself  as  despotically  in  his  monastery 
of  Canobin,  near  Tripoli,  as  if  he  still  held  his  ancient  rule  at 
Antioch.  Nine  bishops  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests  minister  to 
about  150,000  souls.  They  have  numerous  monasteries,  and  are 
exceedingly  ignorant  and  poor,  but  very  tolerant.  The  chief  Maronite 
districts  are  the  Kesrouan,  Djebail,  and  Katch  Bukfaiiet. 

The  Metoualis,  or  Moslem  sectaries  who  follow  Ali  in  preference 
to  Osmar,  are  the  wildest  and  least  civilized,  but  also  the  fewest  in 
number  of  the  tribes.  They  do  not  amount  to  more  than  20,000,  and 
inhabit  Akaleem,  Sidon,  Baalbec.and  the  mountains  near  Djebail. 

The  Druses  are  the  most  characteristic  people,  and  their  worship 
is  wrapped  in  mystery.  To  them,  the  form  of  religion  they  outwardly 
profess  appears  a  matter  of  indifference.  If  thrown  among  Moslems, 
they  follow  their  usages  ;  if  among  Christians,  they  adopt  theirs.  The 
founder  of  their  faith  was  a  lunatic  Caliph  of  Cairo,  called  the 
"  Hakeem,"  who  announced  himself  as  the  long-promised  Messiah 
of  all  faiths.  He,  they  say,  was  taken  up  into  heaven  ;  but  his 
faithful  follower,  Hamza,  was  graciously  left  on  earth  to  enlighten  it 
with  his  doctrines.  Banished  from  Egypt,  he  found  a  refuge  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  where  his  creed  spread  rapidly.  On  his 
death,  Moktana,  his  disciple,  carried  on  the  prophet  business,  and 
reduced  it  into  order.  He  announced  seven  commandments,  incul- 
cating Veracity,  Charity,  Renunciation  of  Mahomet,  Submission  to 
God's  will.  Confession,  Fidelity  to  their  Faith,  and  acknowledgment 
that  all  other  religions  are  mere  types,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  this, 
the  perfect  one. 

They  were  divided  into  two  great  classes  and  many  sects;  the 
former  consisted  of  the  "  Initiated"  and  the  "Novices;"'  the  latter, 
amongst  others,  were  divided  into  "  Nosairi"  and  "  Quadrimousi." 
The  Nosairi  performed  daily  the  most  obscene  worship;  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  adore  a  golden  calf,  as  the  Persians  do  Ahrimam,  the 
Origin  of  Evil;  this  calf  symbolizes  Eblis,  the  spirit  at  issue  with 
that  of  the  Hakeem."-     The  principal  Druse  districts  in  the  Lebanon 

1  Called  the  Fawil,  or  "interior;"  and  the  Teizil, or  "external." 
*  And  the  same  that  the  Israelites  worshipped  in  the  wilderne.is. 
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are  called  "  Thoof,"  "  Arkoob,"  "  Shebha,"  "  Garb,"  and  "  Mattn." 
'I'hej'  aie  also  found  in  the  Haouran,  Antilebanon,  and  Jebel  el  Alah, 
near  Aleppo.     Their  whole  number  may  amount  to  120,000. 

However  differing  in  creed,  these  various  tribes  are  all  under  the 
same  form  of  government;  a  sort  of  feudal  aristocracy,  consisting  of 
Emirs,  Mokaddems,  and  Sheikhs.  These  are  each  independent  in 
his  own  district.  The  chief  Emir,  or  "Hakeem  el  Wapt,"  bestows 
all  rank,  and  entitles  a  man  and  all  his  descendants  to  be  Sheikhs,  or 
even  Emirs,  by  calling  him  brother.  All  the  Emirs,  whether  Druse, 
Metouali,  or  Maronite,  acknowledged  the  Emir  Beschir  as  supreme, 
and  kissed  his  hands.  In  case,  however,  of  making  war,  the  Emir 
cannot  summon  the  dependents  of  the  inferior  Emirs  to  accompany 
him  to  battle ;  but  must  apply  to  the  respective  Sheikhs,  or  IMo- 
kaddems,  who  seldom  refuse  to  furnish  their  contingent. 

After  the  Shehab  family  come  the  Bet  Belama,  whose  ancestor 
was  only  a  Mokaddem ;  but,  having  acquired  a  great  reputation,  he 
called  himself  Emir,  and  was  confirmed  in  that  title  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Emirs.     Next  is  the  Resstan  family,  who  are  all  Druses. 

The  Chief  Emir  alone  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  is 
now  monopolized  by  the  Porte:  the  inferior  Princes  and  Sheikhs 
frequently,  however,  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  no 
mountaineer  would  bo  found  base  enough  to  appeal  from  them  to  a 
Turkish  Pasha  even  to  save  his  life. 

The  Emirs  are  subordinate  at  present  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus, 
who  has  nominally  the  power,  (which  he  dare  not  test)  to  remove 
them. 

The  Metoualis,  and  the  few  orthodox  Moslems  in  the  Lebanon, 
are  devoid  of  conviction  of  the  Divine  right  of  the  Sultan,  and 
have  no  religious  scruple  in  carrying  arms  against  the  "  Vicegerent 
of  the  Prophet." 

All  the  chiefs  possess  property  and  tenants;  but  there  are  many 
independent  freeholders  who,  together  with  the  tenants,  pay  all  the 
taxes;  the  nobility  and  clergy  being  exempt.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
industry  of  the  people  in  a  former  chapter;  I  must  also  observe  upon 
their  fine,  martial  bearing,  their  freedom  from  many  of  the  vices  of 
the  Plains,  their  tolerance,  intelligence,  and  hospitality. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Druses  sent  a  deputation  to  our  Consul 
General,  offering  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  to  receive  and  build  houses  for  our  missionaries,  and  to  send 
all  their  children  to  the  Christian  schools.  The  proposition  was 
coldly  received  by  Lord  Ponsonby,  treated  v/ith  indifference  by  Lord 
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Melbourne,  and  the  chiefs  returned  to  their  mountains,  nflVonted 
and  disheartened. 

The  people  of  the  Lebanon  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  union,  or  any 
thoughts  of  Syria  as  a  whole:  their  patriotism  seems  confined  to 
each  village  or  district. 

1  regretted  very  much  not  being  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
examination  of  this  magnificent  country,  and  its  interesting  people. 
I  would  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  travellers  to  the  following 
subjects: — 

1.  To  geographers,  the  Lebanon  is  almost  a  "terra  incognita;" 
every  information  as  to  distances  and  elevations  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  source  of  the  river  Liettani  is  unknown,  yet  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Baalbec,  or  on  the  hills  towards  the 
Cedars. 

2.  There  are  two  MS.  histories  of  the  Shehab  families  existing, 
which  would  throw  light  upon  the  obscure  history  of  this  people. 
The  Emirs  Sadadeen  and  Afendy  told  me  they  knew  of  these  books, 
but  did  not  know  in  whose  possession  they  now  were. 

3.  There  are  two  printing-presses  on  the  Mountain  :  one  at 
Kisbeia,  near  Eden;  the  other  at  Mar  Hanna  el  Shivoir,  one  day's 
journey  from  Beyrout.  No  copy  from  the  former  has  ever  reached 
Europe. 

4.  There  are  some  curious  ruins  of  a  Greek  temple  between  Baalbec 
and  Zahle ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  are  to  be  found  near  Fakra, 
on  the  western  declivity  of  Djebel  Siinnin.  Neither  of  these  have 
ever  been  explored,  that  I  am  aware  of,  by  any  person  able  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  their  merits. 

The  traveller  will  also  find  a  visit  to  Antoura  and  the  Natural 
Bridge  repay  his  labour  well.  They  are  only  one  easy  day's  journey 
from  Beyrout. 

These  are  all  points  on  which  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself,  owing 
to  my  limited  time.' 

'  I  am  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  this  information  to 
M.  Schultze,  H.  P.  M's.  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  Colonel  Churchill, 
and  Assaad  Yacoob  y  Kayat.  Since  this  work  was  first  published, 
Mr.  Paton's  work  upon  the  "Modern  Syrian?"  has  appeared  and 
supplied  a  blank  in  our  knowledge  of  this  country. 
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Note  V. 

ON  THE  CRESCENT  AS  A  SYMBOL. 
(Vol.  ii.,p.  305.) 

"The  Crescent  was  the  symbol  of  the  city  of  Byzantium,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Turks.  This  device  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  as 
appears  from  several  medals,  and  took  its  rise  from  an  event  thus 
related  by  a  native  of  Byzantium.  '  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  meeting  with  great  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of 
this  city,  set  the  workmen  one  dark  night  to  undermine  the  walls. 
Luckily  for  the  besieged,  a  young  moon  suddenly  appearing,  disco- 
vered the  design,  which  accordingly  miscarried;  in  acknowledgment 
whereof  the  Byzantines  erected  a  statue  to  Diana,  and  the  Crescent 
became  the  symbol  of  their  state.'  " — A. P. 


Note  \l. 
CiOVERNMEXT  OF  CORFU. 


(Vol.  ii.,  p.  313.) 

When  England  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Re- 
public, assigned  to  her  in  1815,  she  undertook  to  grant  or  to  continue 
to  them  a  free  constitution.  This  consists  of  a  House  of  Assembly, 
containing  forty  members,  returned  by  the  Seven  Islands  in  a  pro- 
portion relative  to  their  population.  From  this  House  of  Assembly, 
a  senate,  or  council,  composed  of  six  members,  is  selected  by  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  ministry  of  the 
Republic,  each  presiding  over  a  particular  department,  and  receiving 
a  salary  of  ^£800  per  annum,  while  the  President  of  the  Council  has 
an  income  of  X'1300.  As  the  niembere  of  this  council  (whatever 
island  they  may  belong  to,  are  obliged  constantly  to  reside  at  Corfu 
during  their  administration,  this  allowance  is  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  accept  oiEce.  The  House  of  Assembly  only  sits  for  three 
months  in  every  second  year :  the  power  of  convening  or  proroguing 
is  vested  in  the  Lord  High  Commissioner;  that  of  dissolution,  in  the 
Crown  alone. 

This  appears  a  sufficiently  free  form  of  government;  and  the  only 
complaints  I  heard  against  it  were,  that  the  system  of  representation 
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was  corrupt;    that  there  was   no   frci-dom  of  the  press;    and   that 
Corfu  was  taxed  to  pay  England. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  tlio  Lord 
High  Commissioner  deems  eligible  for  representatives  is  sent  to  each 
ishind  previous  to  an  election  :  the  electors  may  choose  from  out  that 
list  alone :  if  they  don't  like  A.,  they  must  have  B.  To  this  objection 
I  heard  it  replied  that  the  islands,  if  left  to  their  own  selection, 
would  return  none  but  deputies  of  the  Anti-English  party,  which 
would  involve  the  government  in  perpetual  difficulty. 

With  respect  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  however  invaluable  that 
liberty  may  be  in  a  great  country,  it  appears  to  be  productive  of 
very  indifferent  results  in  a  small  community,  where  its  spirit  must 
be  mainly  fed  upon  personalities  and  imaginary  grievances,  as  is  the 
case  at  Malta. 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  is  the  tax  of  <£.3G,000  per  annum 
claimed  by  England  for  purposes  said  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
interests  of  the  island.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  was  formerly  levied 
and  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  existing  fortifications  and  the  creation 
of  new;  but  it  has  not  been  levied  for  the  last  five  years,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  again.  Moreover,  the  expenditure  of  English 
money  in  the  island  amounted  to  at  least  five  times  the  amount  of  this 

tax. 

I  mention  these  accusations  against  the  English  government  as 
proving  how  little  reason  exists  for  complaint.  The  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  Republic,  and  upon  Corfu  especially,  by  English  rule,  are 
not  so  easily  enumerated.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (familiarly  known 
in  the  island  as  "  King  Tom")  first  reduced  the  island  to  order  and 
security:  roads  were  made  in  every  direction;  lazarettos  built; 
schools  established  ;  the  town  and  fortifications  repaired  ;  commerce 
encouraged;  and  a  native  police  created. 

The  island  appeared,  to  my  superficial  observation,  to  be  prosperous 
and  thriving,  with  full  employment  for  its  people,  and  a  fair  rate  of 
remuneration  for  labour.  Under  any  circumstances,  we  may  proudly 
contrast  its  present  state  with  that  which  it  exhibited  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Venetian  "  proveditori,"  the  Russian  "  commandants," 
and—worse  than  all — of  its  own  native  factious  authorities. 
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